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Advancement  of  Science — Automatic  Action — Evolution  in  Leg- 
islation ;  in  Mechanical  Invention — Suggestions  towards  Im- 
provement by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  G-oldwin  Smith — The 
Laws  of  Nature  unchanged — The  most  Perfect  Government 
ever  devised  by  Man  still  very  Defective — Such  rather  than 
Merit  influences  the  Popular  Choice  of  Rulers — Evolution  of 
Government  from  Barbarism — Origin  of  the  Superstition  of 
the  Divine  Right  of  Rulers — The  Tenacity  of  the  Supersti- 
tion— The  Slow  Growth  of  Truth — Influence  of  the  Puritan 
Colonies — The  Consent  of  the  Governed  first  recognized  as 
the  Supreme  Law — The  Gradual  Development  of  Man — Pro- 
gress irregular,  but  continuous — The  Influence  of  Discussion 
— Evolution  in  France  since  Louis  XIV. 

A  fact  newly  proved  in  science  is  a  positive  addi- 
tion to  human  power.  It  affords  a  new  basis  or  stort- 
ing-point from  which  the  economist  or  the  inventor 
may  make  new  combinations  that  will  give  him  a 
leverage  and  increase  of  power,  so  that  he  feels  that  he 
has  what  Archimedes  wanted  when  he  said,  u  Give  me 
where  to  stand  and  I  will  move  the  world."     The 
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school-boy  of  to-day,  even  though  he  be  yet  in  the 
rudiments  of  his  mathematics,  can  comprehend  when 
he  sees  the  apple  fall  from  the  tree  that  it  is  attraction 
which  causes  it.  He  also  understands  that  the  relative 
motion  of  the  apple  and  the  earth  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  matter  contained  in  them.  By  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  he  is  taught  that  the  stone,  which, 
thrown  into  the  smooth  sea,  causes  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  waters  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  must  have 
a  less  perceptible  effect  at  every  inch  or  foot  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  and  as  the  circle  grows  larger, 
if  the  water  be  absolutely  inelastic,  grow  less  and  still 
less  until,  in  an  infinitely  small  degree,  it  affects  the 
whole  ocean.  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  the 
young  positivist  perceives  that  the  multiplex  and  in- 
numerable forces  which  pervade  the  entire  universe  are 
of  endless  duration  and  ceaseless  action,  so  that  every 
impulse  given  by  man,  whether  of  a  moral  or  material 
nature,  must  continue  on,  lessening  in  degree,  but  ex- 
tending in  area,  till  it  is  so  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
creation  as  to  be  imperceptible,  except  to  an  omniscient 
being. 

This  view  of  the  ever-acting  and  reacting  forces  of 
nature,  which  would  make  the  whole  universe,  both 
moral  and  physical,  a  vast  automatic  machine,  though 
accepted  by  few  as  a  system,  is  to  a  large  extent  prac- 
tically recognized  and  acted  on,  not  only  in  finding  out 
the  ways  by  which  these  forces  may  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  human  hands,  but  is  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
all  human  government. 

Some  political  innovators  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold 
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that  in  the  order  of  nature  the  political  systems  of  the 
world  must  change — as  it  is  known  they  have  changed 
in  the  past — till  that,  through  constitutional  limits  and 
obligations,  the  highest  order  of  proved  integrity  and 
capacity  in  all  official  positions  shall  be  the  rule  in  the 
selection  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  popular  voice,  as  year  by  year  they  are 
advanced  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  offices  in  the 
government,  shall  be  the  practical  evolution  by  which, 
under  the  organic  law,  they  shall  be  promoted  step  by 
step  to  the  most  honorable  and  responsible  positions. 

In  the  field  of  mechanical  inventions  the  construc- 
tive faculty  is  directed  to  practical  results,  and  is  mostly 
engaged  in  making  improvements  on  the  few  great  in- 
ventions which  have  led  to  those  changes  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  wrought  in  the  great  industries 
of  modern  times.  The  steam-engine  and  the  sewing- 
machine  have  given  rise  to  thousands  of  minor  inven- 
tions that  would  never  have  been  thought  of  but  for 
the  genius  of  a  Watt  or  a  Howe.  Their  creative  skill 
and  stubborn  faith  made  the  minor  inventions  possible, 
and  to  this  day  many  patents  are  issued  annually  for 
improvements  in  steam-engines  and  sewing-machines. 
One  important  invention  always  opens  the  way  for 
many  minor  ones.  A  step  forward  in  that  direction  is 
a  gain  for  all  time.  The  toil  of  the  human  race  is 
thereby  diminished,  and  by  so  much  as  it  reduces  the 
burden  of  labor  it  declares  that  man  shall  not  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  alone,  but  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  higher  and  nobler  faculties. 

But  while  in  the  mechanical  world  it  has  been  the 
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rule  to  hold  on  to  every  new  device  and  improve  upon 
it,  our  political  economists  have  not  always  been  as 
tenacious  in  holding  on  to  what  they  have  already 
gained,  or,  from  that  vantage  ground,  ventured  to  elabo- 
rate any  system  by  which  the  experience  and  capacity, 
previously  tested  and  approved,  should,  by  mere  force 
of  law,  advance  their  possessors  to  the  highest  positions 
of  authority.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  work  on 
Representative  Government,  suggests  something  of  the 
kind  by  which  the  experience  and  talent  of  the  ablest 
men  in  Great  Britain  may  be  availed  of  in  the  national 
councils  by  making  their  possessors  life  peers ;  and  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  proposed,  as  a  means  of  extricating 
the  French  government  from  the  dangers  which  envi- 
ron it,  that  there  shall  be  "  an  executive  council,  regu- 
larly elected  by  the  legislature,  in  which  the  supreme 
power  resides,  and  renewed  by  a  proper  rotation  and 
at  proper  intervals,  so  as  to  preserve  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  legislature  and  the  executive,  without  a 
ministerial  crisis  or  a  vote  of  censure."  It  is  presumed 
that  "an  executive  council"  thus  chosen  would  be 
composed  of  men  of  political  sagacity  and  experience, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  represent  the  general 
sentiments  and  principles  of,  the  legislature,  and  yet 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  ministerial  crisis  or  vote  of 
censure.  The  object  had  in  view  is  to  have  a  body  so 
made  up  as  to  be  independent  both  of  the  executive 
head  and  of  ill-considered  popular  demonstration.  In 
a  nation  like  this,  where  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  and  responsibility  of  political  power,  there 
ought  certainly  to  be  enough  of  constructive  statesman- 
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ship  to  devise  some  way  by  which  the  government 
could  realize  the  advantages  of  a  chamber  so  consti- 
tuted. 

The  elements  in  which  the  innovator  works  are  the 
same,  both  in  physical  science  and  in  politics,  as  in  the 
time  of  Euclid  or  Lycurgus,  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  is  the  result  of  experience.  Now,  as 
then,  a  fact  so  far  demonstrated  as  to  be  beyond  the 
realm  of  empiricism  is  good  for  all  time  as  a  basis  for 
a  conclusion.  The  five  mechanical  powers  are  the  same 
as  when  the  ark  was  built.  But  man  has  learned  since 
that  time  to  so  combine  those  powers  as  to  save  strength 
and  economize  labor  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  even 
two  centuries  ago.  The  automatic  machine  spins  and 
weaves,  numbers  pages  and  checks,  plays  the  most 
intricate  music,  registers  receipts  and  outgoes,  and  all 
with  unfailing  accuracy.  These  achievements  of  in- 
genuity and  skill  have  succeeded  each  other  "as  new 
applications  and  combinations  of  the  simple  powers 
have  been  discovered.  In  the  mechanical  world  these 
results  have  followed  from  the  habit  of  making  use  of 
one  important  invention  as  a  ground-work  of  another ; 
and,  it  would  seem,  if  men  had  pursued  a  similar  course 
in  matters  of  government,  instead  of  trying  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  theories  of  the  past,  they  would  have 
found  some  way  by  which  the  legislative  and  executive 
authority  would  be  made  to  pass,  under  the  organic 
law,  into  the  hands  most  experienced  and  competent 
to  wield  them,  as  proved  by  the  fact  of  having  been 
oftenest  and  for  the  longest  period  chosen  by  the  popu- 
lar vote  to  other  high  and  responsible  duties. 

1* 
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Under  our  much-vaunted  system  of  government, 
which  is  so  great  an  improvement  on  all  preceding  it 
that  we  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  Constitution  as  the 
perfection  of  human  wisdom,  we  find  that  the  highest 
honors  are  liable  to  fall  to  men  to  whom  accident  or 
luck,  or  party  necessity,  has  given  adventitious  promi- 
nence, and  who  are  not  such  as  the  people,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  best  judgment,  would  ever  intrust  with 
such  high  authority.  Not  only  the  ignorant  and  de- 
praved, but  the  wisest  and  best  educated,  often  act  in 
important  matters  from  excitement  and  impulse.  Par- 
ties often  fail  to  elect  their  best  men,  not  because  of 
ignorance,  but  because  they  are  carried  away  by  a  tem- 
porary enthusiasm.  They  feel  gratitude  to  a  man  for 
doing  a  work  which  he  understood,  and  so  they  choose 
him  to  do  another  work  that  he  knows  nothing  about. 
General  Grant  was  our  most  successful  soldier,  and 
people  would  have  him  for  President,  although  he  had 
given  no  evidence  of  statesmanship  and  was  wholly 
without  experience  in  political  life.  The  Pathfinder 
was  nominated  and  came  near  being  elected,  as  if  find- 
ing paths  were  the  chief  duty  of  Presidents.  Polk  and 
Pierce  were  nominated,  not  because  either  of  them  was 
the  choice  of  anybody,  but  because  in  the  anarchy  of 
conventions  the  light  timber  naturally  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. When  such  things  have  been,  it  will  not  do  to 
say  that  others  of  like  character,  and  even  more  disas- 
trous and  discreditable,  may  not  occur  hereafter.  The 
people,  the  world  over,  are  prone  to  worship  success, 
whether  it  be  achieved  by  accident  or  design,  and  to 
thrust  honors  and  power  on  him  who  happens  to  be  the 
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central  figure  in  important  crises,  with  little  regard  to 
his  moral  or  intellectual  qualities.  If  a  pioneer  on  our 
Western  frontier,  through  stupidity  or  necessity,  takes 
up  a  quarter-section  that  nobody  else  will  have,  and  it 
afterwards  becomes  a  town  site  and  makes  him  rich, 
then  people  marvel  at  his  great  foresight  and  sagacity, 
and  think  that  so  wise  a  man  would  find  his  appropri- 
ate sphere  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  governor  of 
the  State.  If  a  general,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  wins 
a  battle,  people  are  often  so  unreasoning  as  for  that  to 
trust  to  him  the  administration  of  their  civil  affairs. 
The  great  military  achievements  of  Marlborough,  a 
man  whose  courage,  according  to  Macaulay,  never 
failed  him  in  fighting  or  lying,  were  of  a  kind  that, 
had  they  been  displayed  at  a  later  period,  and  in  this 
country,  might  have  made  him  President.  At  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  he  was  more  popular  in  England 
than  was  ever  Jackson  or  Grant  in  the  United  States ; 
and  yet,  as  appeared  from  his  later  life,  the  name  of  a 
meaner,  more  selfish  or  treacherous  man  never  defaced 
the  history  of  England.  Zachary  Taylor  was  elected 
President  for  having  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  half-civilized  Mexicans.  But  this  was  enough 
to  make  him  the  hero  of  the  hour,  though,  as  com- 
pared with  the  campaigns  of  many  commanders  during 
the  civil  war,  the  whole  Mexican  conquest  was  as  a 
border  raid.  But  the  nation  had  been  long  at  peace, 
and  the  people  were  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  make  a  hero 
of  any  one  who  could  fight  a  battle  and  win  a  victory. 
Whether  or  no  u  the  missing  link"  between  man  and 
the  animal  next  lower  in  the  order  of  creation  shall 
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ever  be  found,  or  ever  existed,  is  a  question  on  which 
one  may  "  hazard  a  wide  solution" ;  but  that  the  science 
of  government  has  been  slowly  evolved  from  stage  to 
stage  as  mankind  has  advanced  in  knowledge  is  made 
evident  by  all  historic  traditions.  In  a  purely  savage 
state  the  only  government  known  has  been  that  of 
force,  and  when,  from  superior  intelligence  or  craft, 
one  person  availed  himself  of  the  strength  or  labor  of 
others  to  increase  his  own  influence  or  power,  the  first 
step  towards  civilization  was  taken.  In  a  state  of 
nature  all  yielded  obedience  to  the  one  most  powerful 
to  protect  from  danger.  Such  a  one  was  sure  to  have 
a  following ;  and  when,  with  superior  prowess,  he  com- 
bined ambition  and  cunning  above  the  average,  he  was 
likely  to  set  up  his  authority  and  demand  obedience  as 
a  chief.  The  first  sign  of  civilization,  so  far  as  known, 
having  always  been  an  assertion  of  power,  the  next 
stage,  when  this  was  conceded  by  his  fellows,  was 
reached  when  he  displayed  the  ability  to  unite  several 
tribes  under  one  head,  all  of  which  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  leader  and  source  of  authority. 

Power  thus  derived  would  naturally  be  regarded  as 
a  personal  prerogative,  and  would  naturally  be  consid- 
ered as  transmissible  from  father  to  son,  and  would 
lead  men  to  believe  that  the  right  to  govern  was  he- 
reditary, and  that  all  opposition  to  established  authority 
was  in  contravention  of  the  divine  law.  Hence  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  the  logical 
outcome,  and  a  stage  in  the  evolution  from  barbarism 
to  civilization,  and  was  reached  at  as  early  a  period  as 
there  is  any  account  of,  whether  derived  from  tradi- 
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tion  or  legend.  Compared  with  this  the  doctrine  that 
"governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed"  is  but  of  yesterday.  The  right 
to  rule  was  one  of  the  earliest  superstitions  of  which 
history  gives  any  trace.  Those  who  were  born  to  power 
were  acknowledged  by  the  multitude  as  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise it  arbitrarily,  and  it  was  for  the  subjects  only  to 
obey.  The  divine  right  to  govern  on  the  one  hand 
implied  the  duty  of  absolute  submission  on  the  other, 
and  so  implicitly  were  these  conditions  received  by  all 
that  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  only  regarded  as 
an  incident  to  the  ambition  and  glory  of  the  rulers. 
Through  the  long  ages  during  which  Sesostris,  Cam- 
byses,  Xerxes,  and  those  illustrious  tyrants  under  whom 
the  pyramids  were  built,  and  long,  long  after,  the  com- 
mon people  were  regarded,  like  the  cattle  and  the 
horses,  only  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  or  ambition  of 
kings.  Though  it  must  have  been  apparent  from  the 
time  of  the  first  contests  of  organized  armies  that  the 
force  which  commanded  obedience  consisted  of  human 
muscle  directed  by  human  skill,  yet  the  superstitious 
reverence  for  established  authority  was  such  that  peo- 
ple did  not  realize  that  they  had  any  political  power 
whatever,  but  accepted  their  position  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den in  the  body  politic,  inevitable  as  the  color  of  their 
skins,  or  their  susceptibility  to  heat  and  cold.  Even 
philosophers,  innovators,  and  theorists  were  slow  to  in- 
dulge in  speculations  based  on  what  are  now  recognized 
as  self-evident  truths;  and  when  they  did  venture  on 
a  new  principle,  they  were  rather  suggested  than  advo- 
cated, being  thrown  out  as  fanciful  theories  and  not  as 
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practical  methods  adapted  to  human  wants  or  fit  for 
general  adoption.  All  authority  was  believed  to  come, 
like  the  lightning  and  the  earthquake,  from  above,  and 
it  was  an  offence  against  God  and  the  king  to  hint  that 
the  latter  was  not  directed  and  inspired  by  the  former, 
or  that  the  people  had  anything  to  do  with  the  laws, 
whether  they  blessed  or  afflicted  them,  but  to  obey 
them.  The  successful  revolt  against  the  Stuarts,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  was  an  argument  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  not  easy  to  an- 
swer ;  and  when  the  head  of  Charles  I.  rolled  on  the 
scaffold  and  was  not  followed  by  any  convulsion  of 
nature,  neither  earthquake  nor  tornadoes,  no  blighting 
of  crops  nor  murrain  among  the  cattle,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  greater  prosperity  for  England  under  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  greater  respect  throughout  the 
world  for  the  English  name  than  had  ever  been  known 
before,  the  old  superstition  about  the  kingly  divinity 
was  seriously  shattered. 

But  it  was  not  destroyed,  and  the  vestiges  of  it  even 
yet  linger  to  afflict  the  earth.  It  was  still  strong 
enough  to  set  the  English  people  wild  with  joy  when 
the  strong  hand  of  Cromwell  was  removed  and  the 
trifling  Charles  II.  came,  as  they  phrased  it,  "  to  his 
own  again."  There  was  still,  with  many,  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  political  authority  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  sovereign  by  divine  decree,  and  that  the 
people  had  only  to  obey  whatever  laws  he  imposed 
upon  them.  Long  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  John 
Locke,  for  inculcating  the  doctrine  that  the  people  had 
rights  which  the  king  could  not  invade  or  override, 
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found  it  necessary,  that  he  might  escape  the  fate  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  to  quit  England  and  live  abroad. 
But  even  to  this  great  thinker  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  that  all  just  powers  were  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Though  not  admitting  the 
divine  right  of  the  king,  he  held  that  a  hierarchy  or 
aristocracy  was  essential  to  any  permanent  authority, 
not  suspecting  that  a  government  of  the  whole  people 
could  ever  give  stability  and  the  security  of  law  to  a 
nation.  It  is  true  that  .up  to  the  time  of  Locke  the 
practical  tests  of  the  workings  of  republican  institu- 
tions had  not  been  such  as  to  create  confidence  in  their 
success  or  permanency.  The  old  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  had  too  little  of  an  organic  character  for  the 
will  or  judgment  of  the  people  to  be  expressed  through 
such  channels  as  would  give  it  lasting  authority,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  whole  history  of  the  ages,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Puritans ;  until  the  founding  of  the 
Plymouth  and  Boston  Colonies,  that  the  seed  of  re- 
publicanism was  first  sown  under  such  circumstances 
as  offered  a  fair  test  of  what  a  republican  government 
might  accomplish. 

These  pioneers  in  the  new  world  had  an  inborn  aver- 
sion both  to  royalty  and  episcopacy,  and  still  more  to 
an  aristocracy  or  privileged  class ;  and  being  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  they  improvised  such  a  govern- 
ment as  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  community  at 
that  advanced  stage  in  the  world's  history.  By  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances  the  time  and  occasion  for 
the  evolution  of  a  new  principle  in  government  had 
arrived.     Colonies  made  up  of  men  of  intelligence,  of 
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strong  will  and  self-reliant  character,  unawed  by  the 
presence  of  king  or  pope  or  priest,  and  recognizing 
entire  equality  of  rights  among  themselves,  they  were 
cast  on  a  desolate  shore,  there  to  make  such  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves  as  the  majority  might  direct.  The 
rules  thus  imposed  became  the  law  to  which  all  were 
bound  to  submit.  Thus  it  resulted  that  the  consent 
of  the  governed  was  the  basis  of  all  authority,  and  a 
new  reading  was  given  to  the  old  adage,  Vox  Populi, 
vox  Dei.  The  only  divine  sight  was  that  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  so  that  justice  should  be  done  to  all  and 
privilege  be  accorded  to  none.  Of  all  Christendom 
they  were  the  first  to  give  vitality  to  the  old  Chinese 
maxim,  "  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  will  of  Heaven, 
and  must  not  be  set  at  naught  by  the  Emperor,  the  son 
of  Heaven. " 

The  example  of  the  Puritans  in  recognizing  "the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  when  duly  formulated  and 
promulgated,  as  the  supreme  law,  was  so  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  colonies  that  when  it  was  enunci- 
ated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  a  great  step  in  political  evolution  had 
been  achieved.  Once  promulgated  as  a  principle  under 
circumstances  to  command  respect  and  attention,  and 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  legislation  based  upon  it  by  a 
people  who  have  ever  since  enjoyed  unexampled  pros- 
perity, it  has  taken  root  in  every  civilized  country,  till 
now  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded, not  only  by  political  economists,  but  by  the 
people  generally,  as  an  obsolete  superstition. 

It  was  under  these  favorable  circumstances  that  the 
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» 
frarners  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  to  mark  the 

new  era  in  political  evolution,  entered  upon  their  task. 
The  vague  ideas  which  had  been  cherished  through  the 
colonial  period  during  the  long  struggle  for  independ- 
ence had,  under  the  confederation,  crystallized  into 
living  principles,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history  a  convention  composed  of  men  of  extraordinary 
talent,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  assembled  to  improvise 
such  a  government  as  the  exigencies  seemed  to  require. 
In  another  and  more  superstitious  age  the  wisdom  they 
displayed  would  have  been  ascribed  to  inspiration.  But 
as  their  work  was  not  perfect,  and  has  had  to  be 
amended  several  times,  it  may  more  properly  be  as- 
cribed to  that  natural  evolution  which  comes  from 
superior  intelligence  acting  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  had  ever  before  existed.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  have  been  made  since 
it  was  first  adopted  have  all  been  in  the  same  spirit 
as  the  original  instrument,  and  it  is  clear  that  other 
amendments  must  soon  be  made  if  the  fabric  is  to  be 
preserved.  Political  evolution  is  as  progressive  as  evo- 
lution in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  cannot  stop  where 
it  is.  If  not  as  regular  and  uninterrupted  as  are  the 
physical  laws  of  the  universe,  its  tendency  is  invaria- 
bly onward.  The  proverb  that  Natura  non  facit  per 
8altum  can  hardly  apply  to  that  general  progress  which 
depends  on  human  action  or  human  caprice;  but,  though 
irregular  and  fitful,  its  tendency  is  always  forward.  If 
the  people  of  the  present  generation  are  not  wise  enough 
to  make  timely  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
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• 
then  must  come  a  period  of  retrogression  in  civiliza- 
tion and  the  more  perfect  system  of  laws  must  be  de- 
ferred to  a  wiser  generation.  But  that  in  time  great 
changes  will  be  wrought  out  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment as,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  mankind  learns 
wisdom  from  experience,  is  as  certain  as  that  in  the 
physical  world  a  fact  newly  proved  is  a  positive  addi- 
tion to  human  power.  A  principle  in  government  that 
has  come  to  be  universally  accepted  as  a  political  axiom, 
after  the  ages  of  experience  through  which  the  civil- 
ized world  has  reached  its  present  intellectual  state, 
becomes  a  landmark  or  central  point  of  legislation. 
In  physics  this  point  may  be  an  instant  discovery,  a 
flash  of  genius  that  once  perceived  and  made  known 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  lost.  At  once  it  may  afford  a 
new  basis  or  starting-point  from  which  the  scientist,  or 
the  inventor,  may  make  those  new  combinations  which 
are  constantly  changing  the  currents  of  human  in- 
dustry. 

But  what  countless  ages  it  has  taken  to  attain  such 
imperfect  results  as  have  yet  been  reached  in  the  de- 
velopment of  human  government !  As  we  look  back 
and  trace  the  first  glimmerings  of  authority  in  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  which  history  has  any  record,  and  ob- 
serve the  long  struggles  from  the  lowest  barbarism  to 
the  highest  civilization  yet  attained,  it  seems  that  for 
many  ages  there  was  scarcely  a  perceptible  change  in 
the  mode  of  government.  Progress  was  almost  incon- 
ceivably slow.  The  accepted  laws  of  authority  have 
become  established  only  after  countless  stages  of  ad- 
vance and  decline,  though  with  the  final  result  of  the 
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world's  advancement.  Whatever  has  been  proved  bene- 
ficial, and  has  endured,  has  been  the  growth  of  many 
years.  Spasmodic  and  sporadic  revolutions  have  been 
followed  by  temporary  reaction,  though  as  a  rule  so- 
ciety has  never  gone  back  to  the  same  condition  that 
existed  before  their  occurrence.  Institutions  must  grow. 
The  evolution  through  which  they  are  produced  is  of 
that  slow  kind  that  the  change  from  those  going  out 
to  those  coming  in  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  very 
habits  of  the  people  must  be  in  accordance  with  them 
or  they  cannot  endure.  The  sudden  bursts  of  advanced 
ideas  and  the  rebellion  against  old  forms  and  usages, 
such  as  are  often  manifested,  may  for  a  time  disturb 
the  current  of  society,  but  they  soon  subside,  and  the 
world  moves  on  in  the  old  ruts,  and  the  new  light  that 
was  to  change  the  course  of  civilization  goes  out,  leav- 
ing but  a  slight  glimmer  behind  it.  But  it  leaves  a  glim- 
mer; and  it  will  be  found  that  every  advancement, 
every  step  towards  established  order,  has  had  its  first 
origin  in  certain  radical  ideas  or  doctrines  first  promul- 
gated by  some  enthusiast,  and  which,  after  exciting  a 
limited  attention  for  a  time,  cease  to  disturb  the  course 
of  current  events.  But  if  it  had  a  base  of  truth  in 
it,  it  is  unlikely  to  perish  from  the  earth.  The  seed 
is  sown,  and  though  it  does  not  germinate  till  long 
afterwards,  it  is  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  time.  The  germ 
of  thought  once  in  the  atmosphere  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
taken  up  again,  perhaps  by  one  and  perhaps  by  many, 
and  when  a  second  time  it  attracts  attention  it  is  re- 
ceived with  more  respect  than  at  its  first  suggestion. 
Thus  gradually  does  it  work  its  way  until  it  enters 
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into  the  thought  and  habit  of  the  people.  That  which 
shocks  people  as  heresy  when  first  presented  to  them 
is  regarded  as  truth  when  they  have  ventured  to  ex- 
amine and  investigate  it.  It  is  not  vice  so  much  as 
truth  that  when  first  seen  is  hated,  and  which,  when 
often  seen,  "  we  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 
So  long  as  the  divine  right  of  rulers  was  universally 
acknowledged  any  question  of  it  was  regarded  as  gross 
impiety,  and  wrong  and  cruelty  were  endured  from 
tyrants  as  things  not  to  be  avoided.  To  think  of  es- 
cape was  a  crime ;  and  when  the  idea  had  dawned  on 
the  human  intellect  that  man  as  man  had  rights  inde- 
pendent of  the  sovereign's  will,  it  was  only  after  long 
ages  that  so  audacious  a  thought  was  entertained  by 
any  except  the  philosopher  or  statesman. 

The  early  republics  recognized  the  right  of  discus- 
sion, and  in  so  far  opened  the  way  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  superstitions  and  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment on  a  basis  of  law.  But  they  were  not  repub- 
lics as  we  now  understand  the  word.  A  majority  of 
the  people  were  slaves,  and  of  the  freemen  only  the 
aristocracy  had  any  voice  in  the  government.  But  all 
the  while  the  evolution  was  going  on.  Each  century 
found  the  people  in  advance  of  what  they  had  been  a 
hundred  years  before.  In  spite  of  the  repression  at- 
tempted by  priests  and  bigots,  more  liberal  ideas  pre- 
vailed. The  people  could  not  be  kept  in  such  utter 
ignorance  that  certain  rays  of  light  should  not  reach 
them.  In  spite  of  popes  or  kings  the  darkness  was 
penetrated,  and  at  last  when  the  cruel  tyranny  could 
no  longer  be  borne  by  the  people  of  France  the  revo- 
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lution  burst  forth  and  the  reign  of  terror  was  inaugu- 
rated. 

Perhaps  no  period  in  all  history  illustrates  so  well 
the  evolution  of  ideas  and  the  advance  of  popular 
power  in  affairs  of  government  as  has  France  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  time.  The 
frenzy  that  possessed  the  people  when  they  first  dared 
to  think  how  they  had  been  ground  in  the  dust  by 
royal  and  priestly  authority,  and  realized  that  the  real 
power  was  in  their  own  hands  and  always  had  been, 
had  they  only  known  how  to  use  it,  led  to  such  ex- 
cesses and  acts  of  horror  that  a  reaction  must  inevi- 
tably follow.  The  military  despotism  of  Napoleon 
brought  order  out  of  the  revolutionary  chaos,  and  then 
followed  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  regime  and  the 
old  system.  But  the  people  of  France  had  escaped 
from  their  old  shackles,  and  the  next  revolution  was 
effected  with  none  of  the  horrors  of  the  first.  Charles 
X.  was  driven  from  the  throne  and  Louis  Philippe  was 
crowned  as  king.  But  he  was  not  absolute,  as  had 
been  Louis  XIV.  and  all  the  Bourbons  down  to 
Henry  V.  (Count  Chambord)  have  assumed  to  be. 
He  was  not  of  the  hated  House  of  Bourbon,  and  his 
ideas  of  government  were  far  in  advance  of  any  of 
the  former  kings.  But  the  popular  power  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  limited  influence  it  had  in  his  coun- 
cils, and  in  1848  he  was  driven  a  fugitive  from  France 
and  died  in  exile. 

The  French  people  then  believed  they  were  fit  for  a 
republic, — at  least  the  republican  ideas  so  uuiversally 
prevailed  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  repub- 
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lie  like  that  of  the  United  States.  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  to  bridge  over  the  interim  till  a 
popular  election  or  'plebiscite  could  be  held.  At  this 
time  the  false  and  treacherous  figure  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon appears  on  the  scene.  The  halo  of  the  great  name 
of  Napoleon  surrounded  him,  and  he  claimed  to  be 
more  thoroughly  republican  in  his  ideas  and  principles 
than  any  other  man  in  France.  His  career,  his  base- 
ness, his  treachery,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
people  had  chosen  him  President  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
he  had  made  himself  Emperor  by  perfidious  and  whole- 
sale assassination.  But  when  his  iron  hand  was  re- 
moved the  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  authority 
burst  out  almost  with  the  fury  of  the  earlier  revolu- 
tion, and  when  the  rage  of  the  Commune  was  suppressed 
the  people  had  so  far  advanced  in  their  ideas  of  obedi- 
ence to  law  that  a  real  republic  was  established,  and 
has  existed,  strong  and  quiet,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  in  the  mean  while  France  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
prosperity,  contentment,  and  equality  under  the  law 
such  as  it  never  knew  before.  Each  revolution  has  been 
followed  by  a  reaction,  and  yet  as  the  result  of  both 
the  people  have  learned  more  and  more  of  their  own 
power  and  how  to  use  it.  That  the  existing  quiet  will 
last  long  without  other  attempts  at  revolution  is  not 
probable.  French  character  is  so  volatile  and  so  easily 
led  into  excesses  by  its  love  of  change  and  love  of 
glory,  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  long  restrain  the 
people  from  again  plunging  into  foreign  war,  the  out- 
come of  which  may  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  em- 
pire.    But  the  people  have  already  learned  too  well 
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that  with  them  is  all  real  power,  and  they  will  not  sub- 
rait,  except  for  a  brief  period,  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  not  democratic  in  spirit  and  republican  in 
form;  and  after  a  brief  struggle  another  republic  will 
succeed,  resting  on  the  support  of  its  citizens,  made 
wiser  and  more  conservative  than  they  have  yet  ever 
been.  From  the  successive  revolutions  will  be  evolved 
a  government  that  was  not  possible  before,  that,  the 
country  was  not  ripe  for,  as  the  evolution  was  incom- 
plete. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Progress  of  Evolution  as  illustrated  by  English  History — 
Action  and  Reaction  in  Civilization — The  House  of  Stuart — 
Innovation  opposed  by  Superstition — The  Puritans  in  the 
New  World — Governments  Change  with  Increased  Intelli- 
gence— Religious  Equality  in  the  Colonies  succeeded  by  Po- 
litical Equality — De  Tocqueville  on  the  Influence  of  the  Town- 
ship Organization — Under  that  the  Law  of  Evolution  has  Free 
Play. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  evolution  in  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
present  time  would  require  a  work  as  thorough  and 
exhaustive  as  Sharon  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  had  that  great  work  been  continued  by  a 
Hal  lam  or  Macaulay  to  the  present  time.  The  history 
then  might  without  impropriety  be  called  the  evolution 
of  English  law.  The  successive  steps  from  barbarism, 
through  feudalism,  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
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tional  government,  show  that  steady  progression,  un- 
certain and  irregular,  it  is  true,  but  always  advancing 
with  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  people.  They 
also  show  the  law  of  evolution  in  political  affairs  to  be 
as  fixed  and  certain — though  more  fitful  and  irregular 
— than  do  the  investigations  of  the  naturalist  and  ge- 
ologist in  the  physical  or  material  world.  A  glance  at 
the  important  changes  that  under  this  law  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  three  hundred  years  must  suffice 
to  prove  this  general  statement.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon  and  the  principles  of  law  as  laid  down  by  Coke 
are  landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  recognition  of  that  natural  state  of  progression 
which  in  modern  times  is  called  evolution.  Though 
the  haughty  and  arrogant  Queen  Elizabeth  ruled  with 
what  now  seems  a  despotic  sway,  yet  the  power  of  the 
people,  even  in  her  day,  was  such  that  she  could  only 
govern  by  respecting  and  conciliating  the  popular  will. 
The  traditions  and  superstitions  that  had  been  inherited 
from  ancient  times  still  lingered,  and  it  was  only  after 
successive  popular  revolutions  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  to  rule  as  pleased  the  sovereign  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  English  mind.  The  action  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymede  when  they  forced  King  John  to 
sign  Magna  Charta  was,  it  is  true,  in  contempt  of  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right ;  but  the  first  great  shock  to 
that  superstition  was  when  the  Commons  rebelled 
against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  Charles  I., 
and  the  reaction  that  followed  after  the  strong  hand 
of  Cromwell  was  removed  showed  how  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  authority  still  influenced  the  public  mind  and 
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how  difficult  it  was  to  effect  a  change  in  the  habit  of 
thinking,  which  had  become  a  part  of  the  national 
character.  The  slow  evolution  of  a  different  system, 
based  on  the  idea  that  all  power  was  in  the  people, 
that  human  muscle  directed  by  human  skill  must  pre- 
vail over  divine  right,  royal  prerogative,  or  priestly 
authority,  was  only  worked  out  and  became  a  part  of 
the  sterling  thought  of  the  nation  after  repeated  lapses 
and  returns  to  the  relics  of  the  old  superstitions.  For- 
tunately for  England  the  character  of  the  sovereigns, 
to  whom  divine  right  had  restored  the  succession  to 
the  British  crown,  was  such  as  to  command  neither  the 
respect  nor  affection  of  the  people.  The  dissolute  and 
trifling  character  of  Charles  II.  could  not  command 
esteem,  and  the  narrow,  stupid,  false,  and  tyrannical 
James  II.  forced  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  re- 
pudiating the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right,  with  which 
they  had  welcomed  back  their  heaven-born  king  not 
many  years  before.  The  people  had  learned  that  how- 
ever much  they  might  believe  in  the  divinity  of  a 
king,  they  had  no  use  for  him,  and  that  the  country 
might  go  to  destruction  if  only  an  anointed  sovereign 
could  save  them  from  such  calamity. 

With  the  final  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Stuart  the 
English  realized  the  fact  that  the  government  was  with 
them,  and  the  throne  has  ever  since  been  hedged  about 
with  such  restrictions  that  the  sovereign  has  become 
but  a  mere  figure-head  with  little  power,  and  often 
with  less  respect.  The  Constitution  of  England,  un- 
written though  it  be,  has  been  evolved  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  nation.     The  power  is  acknowledged  to  be 
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entirely  in  the  people,  and  whether  it  be  exercised 
wisely  or  not  the  evolution  still  goes  on,  and,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  will  continue  to  adjust  itself 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the  future. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  great  change  in  the  laws 
and  the  recognition  of  the  power  to  create  and  enforce 
them  as  abiding  solely  in  the  people,  there  still  re- 
mained the  old  traditions  and  prejudices  that  to  a  great 
extent  nullified  their  operation  and  preserved  those 
class  distinctions  which  rendered  equality  before  the 
law  almost  impossible.  The  very  soil  seemed  per- 
meated by  the  influence  of  old  usages  and  customs, 
and  the  advocates  of  innovation  were  met  at  every 
stage  with  rooted  prejudices.  At  this  critical  time  the 
way  of  escape  from  these  time-hallowed  superstitions 
was  opened  to  those  earnest  men  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  zeal  to  seek  a  home  in  the  forest  and  there  set 
up  a  government  such  as  their  own  strong  sense  con- 
ceived to  be  in  accordance  with  natural  justice.  There 
was  no  design  or  expectation  of  propagating  new  doc- 
trines, of  enforcing  their  own  ideas  among  other  people, 
that  induced  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  brave  the  perils  of 
the  ocean  and  endure  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
wilderness.  They  had  not  the  fanatic  religious  zeal  of 
the  early  Jesuits  that  sent  them  forth  to  convert  the  sav- 
age. It  was  the  spirit  of  evolution  within.  The  new  life 
was  bursting  its  environments ;  the  embryo  was  throb- 
bing in  the  shell  of  old  and  tyrannical  customs  and 
was  struggling  for  greater  freedom  than  was  possible 
for  it  in  the  old  world.  The  Puritans  were  not  in 
sympathy  with    their  surroundings,  and   when   they 
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passed  over  to  Holland  to  escape  their  English  perse- 
cutors, they  still  found  themselves  trammelled  and 
cramped  by  the  old  customs  of  those  among  whom 
they  had  cast  their  lot,  and  which  had  hardened  into 
fixed  habits,  and  that  could  not  be  given  up  and  could 
not  be  changed.  They  were  so  few  in  number  that 
if  they  long  remained  in  their  new  home  they  would 
be  absorbed  into  the  general  community  and  their  dis- 
tinctive character  and  convictions  would  be  lost. 

In  the  new  world  there  was  no  such  danger.  The 
new  ideas  or  doctrines  might  be  evolved  and  they 
would  not  in  their  infancy  be  crushed  out  by  the  tread 
of  surrounding  multitudes ;  and  it  was  partly  from  the 
character  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  and  partly 
from  the  accident  of  their  first  surroundings  that  is  to 
be  traced  the  origin  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  conditions  were  such  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  was  possible  for 
that  evolution  to  culminate  which  was  to  make  a  di- 
viding line  between  the  old  and  the  new  civilization. 

Governments  and  systems  of  governments,  as  all 
history  shows,  are  not  made  or  devised  by  human 
genius  or  wisdom.  They  grow,  and  the  growth  from 
one  stage  to  another — from  arbitrary  power  to  consti- 
tutional order — has  been  going  on  since  the  creation 
of  man.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  so  situated :  cut 
off  from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  old  customs 
and  traditions  and  only  their  own  brave  hearts  and 
strong  hands  to  protect  and  defend  themselves ;  they 
improvised  that  government  which  seemed  to  them 
most  proper  and  effective  to  accomplish  the  one  simple 
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object  of  equal  and  exact  justice  among  themselves. 
There  were  no  privileged  characters  among  them,  and 
none  could  claim  superior  influence  or  authority  over 
others.  They  had  come  with  the  deepest  religious  con- 
victions and  their  first  organizations  were  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  discipline.  Hence  the  first  exercise 
of  power  was  their  mutual  agreement  to  abide  by  such 
rules  in  church  matters  as  the  majority  might  impose. 
Their  church  government  was  a  pure  democracy,  and 
each  man's  vote  counted  for  as  much  as  that  of  any 
other  member  of  their  community. 

The  secular  affairs  of  the  colonists  were  managed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  religious.  The  leading  minds 
in  one  had  great  influence  in  the  other.  In  both  civil 
equality  was  the  cardinal  principle,  and  all  had  the  same 
right  to  be  heard  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  All  matters  were  regulated  at  first  without 
external  interference,  and  relying  only  on  themselves, 
the  people  soon  learned  that  they  needed  neither  for- 
eign dictator  nor  tax-gatherer  to  secure  justice  and 
order.  They  discussed  all  affairs  of  public  interest  in 
the  town-meeting,  and  this  became  in  itself  a  legisla- 
ture, of  which  every  citizen  was  a  member,  and  in  which 
each  voice  could  be  heard,  and  each  vote  counted  for 
as  much,  and  no  more,  than  that  of  any  other  citizen. 
Thus  every  man  took  an  active  interest  in  public  mat- 
ters, and  it  was  a  habit,  a  practice,  for  all  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  country. 
When  the  colonies  were  first  settled  they  managed  all 
their  domestic  concerns  among  themselves  and  by  the 
voice  of  the  majority.     Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the 
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history  of  the  world  the  people — the  whole  people,  for 
there  was  neither  slave  nor  bondman  as  in  the  old  Re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome — were  educated  to  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  when  the  colonies  became  larger 
and  grouped  into  counties  or  districts,  they  were  all 
represented  in  their  general  assemblies  by  men  chosen 
iu  the  town- meeting  directly  by  the  popular  vote. 
Hence  the  community  was  made  up  of  politicians,  of 
men  interested  in  the  public  affairs,  and  it  was  from 
this  beginning  that  the  great  American  Republic  came 
into  being.  It  was  not  started  as  a  theory  or  a  hobby. 
It  was  the  simple,  plain,  common-sense  way  which  oc- 
curred to  sensible,  unfettered  men  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs.  Yet,  simple  as  it  was,  it  was  the  best  ever  de- 
vised by  man,  and  compared  with  it  the  wisdom  of 
Solon,  of  Plato,  of  Seneca,  of  Bacon,  or  Locke,  seems 
at  this  day  but  impracticable  and  trifling. 

From  this  equality  and  the  general  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  the  early  Pilgrims,  who  were  all  engaged  in 
a  common  cause  and  devoted  to  the  common  good,  it 
followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  all  power  and 
authority  were  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. There  was  neither  slave  nor  task-master; 
neither  king  nor  bishop,  nor  privileged  class  to  enjoy 
immunities  or  honors;  and  thus  the  problem  of  a 
democratic  republic  had  its  first  solution  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  Magna  Charta  which  the  barons 
of  England  had  wrung  from  King  John  at  Runny- 
mede  was  but  a  protest  against  royal  tyranny  over  the 
nobles ;  but  the  rock  on  which  the  polity  of  the  Puri- 
tans rested  was  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life, 
b  3 
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liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  From  that  small 
beginning  has  gone  forth  the  grand  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  a  doctrine  that  has  superseded 
the  old  superstition  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
of  a  privileged  aristocracy. 

Thus  left  at  full  liberty  they  wrought  out  for  them- 
selves that  system  of  government  which  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  themselves  by  the  persecutions  they  had 
endured.  They  were  not  fanatics,  but  intelligent,  God- 
fearing men,  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  of 
the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  They  came  to 
the  new  world  expecting  a  life  of  hardship  and,  per- 
haps, suffering,  but  prepared  to  endure  it.  On  freedom 
of  opinion  and  liberty  of  conscience  they  were  resolved, 
and  from  that  they  could  not  be  driven  except  by  ex- 
termination. 

The  first  colonists  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many 
ideas  of  government  and  of  social  differences  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  old  country  and  which 
remained  with  them  after  they  had  settled  in  the  new. 
It  took  many  years  to  eradicate  them.  But  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  equality  on  which  they  set  out 
gradually  weakened  these  traditional  ideas  and  habits, 
and  with  each  succeeding  generation  they  became  less 
and  less,  and  there  grew  up  instead  that  entire  sense 
of  political  equality  which  is  now  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people.  This  evolution  could 
take  place  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
and  when,  from  their  surroundings,  people  were  in- 
duced to  give  up  their  old  prejudices  and  in  self-de- 
fence and    mutual  dependence  they  acknowledged   a 
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national  union  and  a  common  brotherhood  such  as  had 
never  been  known  before  in  human  intercourse. 

From  the  first  popular  assemblages  of  the  colonists 
to  establish  rules  for  their  church  government  and  for 
the  management  of  their  secular  affairs  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  American  government  may  be  said  to  have 
developed.  As  said  by  De  Tocqueville:  "In  New 
England  political  life  had  its  origin  in  the  township ; 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  each  of  them  originally 
formed  an  independent  nation.  When  the  kings  of 
England  afterwards  asserted  their  supremacy  they  were 
content  to  assume  the  central  power  of  the  state.  They 
left  the  townships  where  they  were  before;  and  al- 
though they  are  now  subject  to  the  state,  they  were 
not  at  first,  or  hardly  so.  They  did  not  receive  their 
powers  from  the  central  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  independence  to  the 
state.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  and  one  which 
the  reader  must  constantly  recollect.  The  townships 
are  generally  subordinate  to  the  state  only  in  those 
interests  which  I  shall  term  social,  as  they  are  common 
to  all  the  others.  They  are  independent  in  all  that 
concerns  themselves  alone ;  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  to  be 
found  who  would  acknowledge  that  the  state  has  any 
right  to  interfere  with  their  town  affairs.  The  towns 
of  New  England  buy  and  sell,  prosecute  or  are  in- 
dicted, augment  or  diminish  their  rates,  and  no  admin- 
istrative ^  authority  ever  thinks  of  offering  any  oppo- 
sition." 

Says  the  same  profound  writer,  who  is  the  only  one 
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of  the  many  foreign  critics  that  has  made  our  institu- 
tions a  study  and  who  brought  to  his  task  the  capacity 
of  statesman  and  philosopher,  "  Nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing to  a  European  traveller  in  the  United  States  than 
the  absence  of  what  we  term  the  Government  or  the 
Administration.  Written  laws  exist  in  America,  and 
one  sees  the  daily  execution  of  them ;  but  although 
everything  moves  regularly,  the  mover  can  nowhere 
be  discovered.  The  hand  which  directs,  the  social  ma- 
chine is  invisible.  Nevertheless  as  all  persons  must 
have  recourse  to  certain  grammatical  forms,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  human  language,  in  order  to  express 
their  thoughts,  so  all  communities  are  obliged  to  secure 
their  existence  by  submitting  to  a  certain  amount  of 
authority  without  which  they  fall  into  anarchy.  This 
authority  may  be  distributed  in  several  ways,  but  it 
must  always  exist  somewhere." 

Such  a  government  as  described  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  by  a  foreigner,  an  acute  and  unprejudiced  observer, 
is  the  nearest  perfection  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  devised  by  human  wisdom,  but 
it  was  brought  into  existence  by  that  law  of  evolution 
which  the  Creator  of  the  universe  has  manifested  in 
all  his  works  so  far  as  human  intelligence  is  able  to 
scan  them. 

But  with  all  the  blessings  that  such  a  government 
confers,  and  great  as  the  advancement  under  it  which 
has  been  made  on  all  preceding  systems,  it  is  yet  far 
from  perfect.  The  law  of  evolution  is  an  eternal  law ; 
and  as  the  genius  of  men  is  ever  busy  working  out  new 
inventions  and  reducing  the  forces  of  nature  to  make 
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them  instruments  of  human  comfort  and  happiness,  so 
it  must  in  time  work  out  such  changes  in  government 
as  will  secure  to  all  the  most  perfect  and  exact  justice. 
The  only  millennium  possible  is  that  of  the  more  com- 
plete evolution. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Progress  more  rapid  as  Civilization  advances — "  The  Greatest 
Gtfod  of  the  Greatest  Number" — "  The  Parsuit  of  Happiness" 
— An  Automatic  Government — The  Natural  Love  of  Justice 
— W.  E.  H.  Lecky — Discussion,  Innovation,  and  Evolution  all 
have  Free  Play  in  the  United  States — The  Hand  of  Authority 
almost  unseen  and  unfelt — Confidence  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

What  has  been  achieved  in  the  development  of 
government  has  been  by  degrees  so  slow  as  to  be  almost 
unappreciable.  We  know  very  little  of  what  it  was  in 
the  prehistoric  age.  But  we  imagine  that  for  long 
cycles  the  human  race  was  about  the  same  in  its  ideas 
of  authority,  and  as  far  as  we  can  trace  through  the 
dim  records  and  traditions  of  the  early  historic  times, 
we  find  that  personal  strength  and  prowess  were  what 
commanded  obedience  and  received  respect.  The  pro- 
cess of  evolution  was  almost  inconceivably  slow.  With 
no  knowledge,  no  habits  of  thought,  no  abstract  ideas, 
and  little  but  natural  instinct  to  direct  or  govern 
progress  was  almost  impossible,  and  though  people 
multiplied  and  increased,  yet  for  many  centuries  there 
was  no  idea  of  any  other  condition  for  them  than  of 
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helpless  submissive  subjects,  and  of  despotic,  absolute 
rulers.  But  each  step  forward  rendered  easier  the  next 
step,  and  the  process  of  civilization  has  gone  on  with  a 
constantly  accelerating  motion.  Like  the  heavy  ball  fall- 
ing from  a  great  height,  which  falls  slowly  for  the  first 
second,  faster  the  second,  and  gaining  in  nearly  a  geo- 
metrical ratio  till  it  reaches  the  earth,  so  the  process  of 
civilization  has  been  faster  and  faster  as  each  advance- 
ment has  been  made.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not 
a  man  of  average  capacity  whose  knowledge  would  not 
have  made  him  the  wonder  of  the  world  at  the  time 
when  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown.  In  the  stone  age 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  world  was  less  than  is  now 
familiar  to  a  single  school-boy. 

From  this  stage  of  gross  and  brutal  ignorance  to  the 
time  when  constitutional  government  became  the  ac- 
knowledged principle  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
earth,  many  thousands  of  years  elapsed.  Passing  over 
all  the  intermediate  steps  from  barbarism  to  civilization, 
we  will  take  the  world  as  it  is  and  consider  what  are 
the  next  steps  in  the  order  of  evolution  that  are  to  be 
anticipated,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  this  specula- 
tive, progressive  age  may  be  directed. 

In  these  times  the  object  of  government,  as  avowed  by 
all  political  theorists,  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  people  : 
not  of  princes  or  classes,  but  the  whole  people.  Jeremy 
Bentham  expressed  it  in  the  delusive  apothegm,  "The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  formula  that  all  men  had  "the  inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
This  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  same  objection  as  Ben- 
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tham's  summary,  "The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,"  which  might,  under  supposable  cases,  cause 
great  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  smaller  number,  and 
must  therefore  interfere  with  their  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  that 
deformed  or  diseased  children  should  be  strangled  in 
childhood  and  never  live  to  propagate  their  species. 
That  restraints  might  be  put  upon  them  so  that  they 
should  not  transmit  their  heritable  weaknesses  and 
infirmities  to  succeeding  generations  may  be  expedient, 
but  instinct  tells  us  that  even  such  have  rights,  and 
hence  no  sophistry  can  make  it  appear  that  the  rights 
of  any  may  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  It  may  in- 
deed be  argued  that  a  disregard  of  such  rights  might  so 
tend  to  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities  that  the  evils  attend- 
ing it  would  exceed  the  benefits,  and  then  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  would  not  be  the  result. 
But  that  puts  the  question  on  moral  grounds,  and  leaves 
the  matter  of  material  good  untouched.  Justice  is 
the  right  of  all,  and  any  system  that  does  not  recognize 
this  truth  as  a  higher  law,  under  the  moral  sense  that 
has  been  developed  with  the  progress  of  man  towards 
a  higher  civilization,  is  at  utter  variance  with  the  better 
sentiment  which  in  the  evolution  of  countless  ages  has 
changed  the  nature  of  civilized  man  from  that  of  the 
savage  or  the  beast. 

To  secure  justice  "governments  were  instituted 
among  men,"  and  to  secure  it  as  far  as  possible  has 
been  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  and  modern  leg- 
islation in  the  United  States,  from  the  time  their  im- 
press was  set  upon  it  by  the  early  founders.     That  it 
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has  resulted  in  great  advancement  of  liberal  ideas  and 
general  intelligence,  and  that  the  people  here  have  en- 
joyed a  greater  prosperity  under  a  government  that  has 
protected  both  life  and  property  with  less  friction  and 
annoyance  to  the  individual  than  was  ever  known 
before,  is  the  testimony  of  all  observers.  The  problem 
now  is  to  so  adjust  the  machinery  of  government  that  it 
shall  work  automatically  as  near  as  possible,  and  be,  as 
far  as  human  nature  will  permit,  free  from  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  hasty  ill-considered  action  to 
which  all  rulers  and  all  legislative  bodies  are  ever 
liable ;  to  reach  that  stage  of  perfection  in  forming  con- 
stitutions and  enacting  laws  that  will  meet  all  conditions 
and  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  may  be  foreseen  and 
anticipated.  But  no  constitution  or  code  of  laws  can 
ever  make  legislation  or  politics  a  science.  Only  Om- 
niscience can  see  all  the  influences  that  now  or  in  future 
time  may  affect  mankind,  and  the  data  necessary  to 
make  anything  like  an  exact  science  of  government  are 
so  deficient  that  an  attempt  to  treat  it  as  such  is  worse 
than  Utopian ;  it  is  absurd. 

But  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  just  government 
are  now  so  universally  recognized  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  a  solution  ere  long  of  many  politi- 
cal problems  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  We  are 
already  at  that  stage  when  all  authority  emanates  di- 
rectly from  the  people,  and  all  injustice  under  it  must 
be  because  of  its  imperfect  organization,  or  from  the 
ignorance,  passions,  prejudice,  or  lingering  superstitions 
of  the  people.  It  is  the  desire  of  all  that  the  law  shall 
be  just  and  be  impartially  administered,  and  they  have 
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the  intelligence  to  see  that  in  many  instances  it  works 
imperfectly  and  that  under  it  injustice  is  often  done. 
The  remedy  for  these  evils,  they  also  see,  is  in  their 
own  hands,  and  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  is  to 
select  the  most  competent,  experienced,  and  just  among 
them  as  the  makers  and  administrators  of  their  laws. 

The  importance  of  the  recognition  of  this  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky 
in  these  words :  "  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  the  framers  of  constitutions  are  called  upon  to 
solve  is  that  of  providing  that  the  direction  of  affairs 
shall  be  habitually  in  the  hands  of  men  of  very  ex- 
ceptional ability,  ajid  at  the  same  time  of  preventing 
the  instability,  insecurity,  and  alarm  which  perpetual 
and  radical  changes  in  the  government  must  produce."* 
Towards  this  solution  the  present  age  seems  distinctly 
tending.  The  motives  and  influences  that  govern  men 
in  their  relations  to  their  fellow-beings,  though  vari- 
able and  inconstant  as  the  shimmer  of  the  autumn 
leaves,  are  yet  as  certain  in  their  tendencies  as  are  those 
leaves  to  fall  before  the  chilling  blasts.  It  is  easy  to 
calculate  on  the  manner  in  which  certain  acts  or  meas- 
ures will  be  received  when  we  know  the  average  intel- 
ligence and  customs  of  the  community.  In  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  we  know  that  any  palpable 
injustice  will  be  universally  frowned  upon  and  con- 
demned. Self-interest,  indeed,  may  deflect  the  mind 
from  its  natural  bias  and  cause  people  to  look  with  ap- 


*  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  chapter  x., 
first  sentence. 
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proval  on  acts  they  would  otherwise  condemn.  But 
the  human  heart  naturally  gravitates  towards  justice 
as  does  the  needle  to  the  pole.  This  principle  of  human 
nature  is  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  the  anchor  of  hope,  the 
day-star  of  evolution. 

The  idea  that  all  just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  having  become  a  habit  of 
thought  on  which  all  our  legislation  is  based,  it  is  for 
the  popular  will,  expressed  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  to  decide  what  powers  are  just  and  what  unjust. 
The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  at  this  stage  in  evolu- 
tion is  the  same  in  all :  in  the  humble  and  lowly  as  in 
the  strong  and  proud.  Selfishness  may  pervert  the 
judgment,  but  no  man  exists  who,  if  his  own  selfish 
interests,  prejudices,  and  personality  do  not  bias  him, 
can  look  without  resentment  on  acts  of  wrong  perpe- 
trated by  one  human  being  on  another.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  humanity  has  been  so  developed  with  this 
sentiment  of  right  and  justice  among  men  that  cruelty 
to  the  lower  animals  is  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  a  per- 
son guilty  of  it  is  looked  upon  with  aversion  by  the 
community  and  shunned  as  unfit  for  society. 

Assuming  this  point  that  the  stage  of  evolution  has 
been  reached  in  which  the  principle  of  right,  of  justice, 
is  universally  recognized,  the  legislator  has  the  resting- 
place,  "  the  where  to  stand,"  that  Archimedes  required 
that  he  might  move  the  world.  From  this  he  may  see 
how  intelligent  people  will  act  in  their  organized  or 
corporate  capacity,  and  that  they  will  demand  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  exact  justice  as  far  as  they  can  under- 
stand the  questions  which  are  brought  before  them. 
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In  no  other  part  of  the  world  have  the  conditions 
for  the  development  and  manifestation  of  this  advanced 
system  of  government  been  so  successfully  illustrated 
as  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  New  England. 
There  the  voice  of  every  man  may  be  heard  and  have 
its  influence.  The  primary  organization  is  the  town, 
and  in  this  the  citizens  have  certain  prescribed  duties 
to  perform.  These  duties  are  such  as  all  recognize  to 
be  for  the  general  good.  They  hardly  know  of  or  feel 
any  law  but  what  is  executed  by  one  of  themselves  and 
one  chosen  by  popular  vote.  They  know  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  town  requires  roads  and  bridges,  school- 
houses  and  schools.  They  know  that  to  secure  these 
benefits  they  must  pay  their  proportion  of  the  State, 
county,  and  town  taxes.  But  they  choose  their  own 
assessors  to  assess  them,  and  their  own  tax-gatherers  to 
collect  them.  Their  own  selectmen  attend  to  the  town 
business,  and  their  own  clerk  keeps  the  records ;  their 
own  treasurer  receives  and  disburses  the  money.  Each 
district  has  its  school  agent  and  highway  surveyor,  the 
one  to  employ  suitable  teachers  and  the  other  to  see  to 
it  that  the  roads  and  bridges  are  kept  in  order.  But 
as  they  are  chosen  by  their  friends  and '  neighbors,  the 
town  affairs  go  on  so  smoothly  that  they  only  feel  the 
hand  of  the  State  government  when  called  upon  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  taxes.  They  only  feel  the  strong 
claw  of  the  national  government  when  compelled  to 
pay  the  tax  on  such  luxuries  as  spirits  and  tobacco. 
So  directly  is  the  matter  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of 
the  tax-payers  that  anything  like  waste  or  extravagance 
is  promptly  rebuked  at  the  next  town  election.     Once 
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chosen  to  manage  the  town  affairs,  if  men  show  them- 
selves honest  and  competent,  they  are  likely  to  be  kept 
in  year  after  year.  But  if  for  any  reason  it  appears 
that  they  have  been  neglectful  of  the  town  interests, 
or  that  the  town  expenses  have  been  too  high,  they 
are  sure  to  get  a  reminder  of  their  delinquencies  by 
being  relegated  to  private  life  for  a  season. 

In  the  larger  country  villages  there  are  sure  to  be 
lawyers  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  if  one  of  the 
former  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  superior  capacity  and 
enjoys  the  public  confidence  in  a  high  degree,  he  is 
naturally  selected  as  a  judge  of  the  county  court.  Then 
as  the  people  learn  from  experience  of  his  ability  and 
fitness,  he  is  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  of  all  parties 
promoted  to  a  higher  court,  and  at  last,  if  of  pre-emi- 
nent abilities,  his  ambition  is  gratified  by  his  being  pro- 
moted to  a  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  his  State. 
From  there  he  may  be  still  higher  advanced  by  being 
called  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  way  the  judges  of  these  States 
are  evolved. 

In  times  of  great  party  excitement  it  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  happens  that  unfit  men  are  nominated 
and  elected  as  judges.  But  for  this  office  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all  that  only  men  of  the  highest  capacity  and 
integrity  shall  be  chosen,  and  parties  uniformly  en- 
deavor to  nominate  such  for  their  election  ticket,  as  a 
good  name  gives  it  strength  and  popularity,  while  a  bad 
one  is  liable  to  cause  its  defeat.  If,  however,  the  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  is  the  practice  in 
many  States,  it  seldom  if  ever  happens  that  the  chief 
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magistrate  appoints  to  any  of  the  higher  courts  any  one 
but  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  integrity  and  ability.  In 
some  cities,  where  the  foreign  element  has  predomi- 
nated, vile  and  incompetent  judges  have  been  elected. 
But  they  were  not  the  outcome  of  American  civilization  : 
there  was  no  evolution  in  their  production ;  they  had 
never  been  elevated  step  by  step  from  one  court  to 
another  because  of  the  confidence  and  respect  they  had 
inspired  in  the  community.  But  they  were  dreaded 
when  first  chosen,  and  despised  after  they  had  been 
impeached.  It  is  evolution  that  has  produced  the 
American  judiciary  as  it  now  exists  in  most  of  the 
States,  and  on  which  all  repose  with  a  sense  of  security 
and  justice.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  it  is  true, 
since  such  enormous  fortunes  have  fallen  to  coarse  and 
vulgar  persons,  who  have  used  their  great  wealth  in 
an  illicit  manner  to  influence  the  courts.  Occasionally 
they  induce  a  single  judge  to  yield  to  their  temptations, 
but  in  no  case  has  the  public  confidence  been  shaken 
in  a  judgment  endorsed  by  the  court  of  a  sovereign  State, 
or  by  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Such  judgments  have  sometimes  been  subsequently  re- 
versed, it  is  true,  as  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  in  President  Jackson's  time,  the  Dred  Scott 
case  at  a  later  period,  and  still  later,  in  the  judgment 
on  the  Legal  Tender  Bill.  But  no  one  ever  ques- 
tioned the  honesty  or  integrity  of  the  judges  in  either 
of  those  cases.  These  judgments  were  in  accordance 
with  their  opinions  as  before  avowed,  and  those  who 
approved,  and  those  who  condemned  the  conclusion, 
alike  admitted  they  were  honestly  given,  and  did  not 
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therefore  respect  the  supreme  national  tribunal  any  the 


It  is  from  this  kind  of  evolution  that  the  leading 
men  are  produced  in  our  State  legislatures  and  national 
councils.  Our  large  cities,  as  they  sometimes  elect  unfit 
men  as  judges,  so  they  send  unscrupulous  and  corrupt 
men  to  the  State  legislatures  and  to  Congress.  But 
they  are  seldom  re-elected,  while  those  who  prove  most 
competent  and  honest  in  the  State  legislature,  and  have 
there  had  experience  in  legislation,  are  the  ones  who  are 
looked  to  as  the  most  fit  for  the  national  Congress.  If 
once  elected  to  that  higher  position  and  they  show  con- 
spicuous talent,  they  are  often  re-elected  for  several 
terms ;  and  if  they  display  remarkable  ability  so  as  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  national  affairs,  they  thenceforth 
become  a  power  in  the  national  councils  and  important 
factors  in  the  government. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  If  a 
man  has  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar,  or 
as  a  popular  orator  has  shown  a  power  to  charm  the 
multitude,  he  leaps  full  armed  into  the  legislative  arena, 
and  takes  a  leading  position  at  once.  But  the  tendency 
of  our  political  system  is  to  put  men  into  our  halls  of 
legislation  who  have  advanced  gradually  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  grade  as  they  have  had  experience  and 
secured  the  confidence  of  their  constituency. 

This  system  by  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  built  up  or  evolved  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  ever  known.  Too  perfect  to  be  claimed  as 
the  device  of  man.  It  is  but  the  evolution  of  nature, 
or  as  some  would  say,  the  hand  of  God  has  led  to  its 
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development.  It  is  founded  on  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  the  people.  This  is  the  broad  base  of  our 
political  pyramid,  and  from  this  foundation,  and  this 
alone,  it  is  for  them  to  perfect  a  government  till  it 
is  firm  as  and  efficient  as  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature  will  permit. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Separate  Colonies  united  in  a  Central  Government — E  Pluribus 
Unum — An  Imperfect  Constitution — Innovations  and  Hobbies 
— Enthusiasm  the  Chief  Factor  in  Progress — The  Impending 
Changes  of  Government — Old  Party  Issues  fading  out  and  no 
Important  Political  Questions  engaging  Public  Attention — 
Political  Degeneracy  the  Kesult — The  attempted  Fraud  in 
Maine — The  Mistakes  of  Hasty  Legislation — True  Progress 
the  work  of  Time — The  Better  Way  for  the  Election  of  Presi- 
dents— The  Wisdom  of  Church  Organizations:  to  Profit  by 
their  Experience — The  Methodists ;  the  Episcopalians ;  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
system  of  laws  that  supported  it  were  so  opportunely 
developed  was  due  to  the  fact  that  before  independence 
was  achieved  the  country  had  been  settled  by  separate 
and  distinct  colonies.  There  was  no  one  having  a  cen- 
tral and  predominating  influence ;  and  though  all  had 
been  engaged  in  a  common  defence  against  the  mother- 
country,  they  were  then  to  be  united  under  one  govern- 
ment.   The  people,  nearly  all,  had  a  common  ancestry, 
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a  common  language,  and  all  had  similar  views  of  the 
functions  of  government.  Nor  was  there  any  predomi- 
nating religious  sect  among  them.  But  they  differed 
in  some  of  their  habits,  and  their  differences  were 
largely  owing  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  of 
the  colonies.  The  extent  of  territory  was  so  great  that 
under  one  government  it  could  only  be  controlled  by 
a  strong  central  power  sustained  by  large  standing 
armies.  Therefore  the  colonies  were  organized  into 
States,  each  sovereign  as  to  its  domestic  concerns, 
but  all  united  in  matters  of  general  interest :  as  the 
joint  defence  and  protection  of  each  colony  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  raising  of  money  for  the  support 
of  the  general  government,  the  coining  of  money,  and 
the  postal  system.  Hence  the  happy  motto,  E  Pluribus 
Unum.  But  no  instrument  of  human  invention  was 
ever  found  perfect  when  first  produced,  and  from  time 
to  time  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  changes  in 
the  Constitution  as  originally  adopted.  This  instru- 
ment, sacred  as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people, 
is  not  yet  perfect,  and  so  long  as  evolution  goes  on  it 
never  will  be.  Important  changes  must  sooner  or  later 
be  made,  and  some  are  so  imperatively  and  immedi- 
ately demanded  that  a  further  neglect  of  them  by  those 
whose  official  position  makes  it  their  duty  to  guard  the 
general  welfare  shows  that  at  the  present  juncture  our 
political  affairs  are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  lack- 
ing foresight;  that  our  prominent  men  and  political 
leaders  are  devoted  to  the  ephemeral  questions  of  the 
hour  while  oblivious  of  the  great  impending  issues 
that  are  looming  up  in  the  near  future.     But,  though 
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persons  high  in  office  cannot  compel  the  public  atten- 
tion to  defects  in  the  organic  law,  they  may  set  so  good 
an  example  in  that  direction  as  to  promote  their  dis- 
cussion. Before  any  important  changes  can  be  made 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  the  current  of  political 
thought  must  be* turned  into  such  channels  that  they 
will  be  discussed,  weighed,  and  considered  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  agitation  must  be  begun  by  the  few 
— the  very  few — leading  minds  that  give  form  and 
body,  if  not  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  to  the 
vague  ideas  that  are  floating  in  the  public  mind  and 
are  already  in  the  process  of  political  evolution. 

The  history  of  all  mechanical  inventions  and  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  modern  times  is  easily  traced,  while 
the  successive  steps  in  matters  of  philosophy,  morals, 
and  government  have  been  effected  by  so  many  specu- 
lators and  advocates  that  the  founders  of  the  different 
schools  hold  their  pre-eminence  by  a  most  uncertain 
title.  But,  in  all,  the  impress  that  an  innovation  has 
made  has  been  due  at  the  outset  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  single  individual.  A  mechanical  invention  invaria- 
bly owes  its  success  and  ultimate  adoption  to  the  in- 
ventor's enthusiasm.  In  his  mind  he  sees  it  perfect  in 
all  its  parts,  and  his  greatest  difficulty  is  to  make  others 
see  and  appreciate  its  merits.  If  he  has  the  necessary 
enthusiasm  to  follow  it  up  in  spite  of  ridicule  and  dis- 
couragements he  wins  fame  and  fortune,  but  without 
the  enthusiasm  he  would  achieve  nothing  and  be  con- 
sidered by  his  friends  as  but  an  idle  dreamer. 

The  first  step  out  of  the  beaten  path,  whether  in 
morals,  religion,  or  government,  leads  the  innovator 
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into  strange  labyrinths.  Every  reform,  every  sugges- 
tion of  advance  on  the  existing  order  of  things,  whether 
in  morals,  ethics,  or  religion,  has  been  indebted  for  its 
progress  in  its  first  stages  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  single 
person.  But  these  saw  their  new  devices,  theories,  and 
combinations  in  the  mind's  eye,  so  clearly  as  to  make 
them  enthusiastic  in  advocating,  enforcing,  and  illus- 
trating them.  It  is  only  when  political  innovators 
have  such  abounding  enthusiasm  that  they  make  hob- 
bies of  their  new  theories  and,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  force  them  on  the  attention  of  the  world  that 
at  last  they  compel  others  to  understand  them.  When 
Archimedes,  after  long  study,  solved  the  problem  of 
specific  gravity,  by  which  he  could  detect  the  amount 
of  base  metal  in  the  royal  crown,  and  rushed  wild  into 
the  streets  shouting  Eureka!  he  had  the  same  kind 
of  enthusiasm  experienced  by  every  inventor  when  it 
flashes  upon  him  that  he  has  made  a  discovery  in 
mechanism  or  physics.  Great  mathematicians  like 
Newton  and  Descartes  are  necessarily  enthusiasts. 
So  were  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle.  The  former 
in  exploring  the  depths  of  the  universe  saw  such  vast 
fields  as  had  not  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  any 
who  had  preceded  them.  The  latter  were  wrapt  in 
contemplation  of  the  laws  of  mind  and  matter,  and  as 
their  speculations  and  observations  led  them  into  trains 
of  thought  never  before  expressed  or  conceived,  they 
must  have  dwelt  in  the  realms  of  enthusiasm.  Milton 
and  Cromwell  were  enthusiasts ;  so  were  Linnaeus  and 
Liebig.  The  man  who  conceives  a  principle  or  an  idea 
that  so  possesses  him  that  he  can  think  or  care  for  little 
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else,  and  so  works  upon  it  till  it  becomes  a  scientific 
fact,  is  necessarily  an  enthusiast.  How  is  it  that  Dar- 
win and  Tyndall  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
thought  of  the  age?  How  Auguste  Comte?  Their 
zeal,  their  enthusiasm,  in  search  of  truth  made  all 
other  tastes  and  pleasures,  such  as  engage  the  time  and 
attention  of  most  men,  tame  and  insipid,  and  they  shut 
themselves  up  like  hermits  wrapt  in  their  own  enthu- 
siasm, and,  more  devoutly  than  ever  did  ascetic  or 
monk,  they  set  themselves  to  the  labor  of  learning  the 
laws  of  nature.  Their  labor,  their  religion,  was  to 
find  out  the  ways  and  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  in 
his  works, — "  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Enthusiasm  is  not  genius,  though  nearly  allied  to  it. 
There  may  be  enthusiasts  without  a  particle  of  genius ; 
still  genius  without  enthusiasm  seldom  makes  any  last- 
ing impress  on  the  world.  But  those  who  most  dis- 
tinctly make  their  mark  on  human  progress  are  and 
must  be  enthusiasts.  They  are  impelled  by  the  love 
of  truth,  and,  thus  sustained,  they  brave  obloquy  and 
contempt ;  they  endure  toil  and  privation ;  they  study 
and  experiment,  knowing  that  a  fact  once  established 
in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  in  philosophy,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  is  fixed  for  all  time  and  will  ever 
be  a  starting-point  for  future  experiments  and  discov- 
eries. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  by  writers  and  observers 
that  men  of  very  high  natural  capacity  frequently 
make  but  little  figure  in  the  world.  They  lack  the  en- 
thusiasm that  stimulates  to  labor,  and  the  ambition  that 
creates  enthusiasm.     Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that 
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"  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,"  certain 
it  is  that  from  this  want  of  enthusiasm  very  little  is 
accomplished  by  some  of  the  greatest.  The  character 
of  the  man,  of  greatest  mind  and  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions, yet  wanting  the  nerve,  the  spirit,  the  power  of 
will,  in  other  words,  lacking  the  enthusiasm  to  do,  was 
idealized  in  Hamlet.  Such  men  have  their  day,  and 
though  recognized  as  of  commanding  ability,  they  pass 
away  and  leave  nothing  to  show  they  have  ever  been. 
In  casting  a  look  forward  towards  the  political  future, 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  ere  long  great  changes  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  country ;  that  the  people  already 
realize  there  is  something,  as  it  now  is,  imperfect 
and  defective.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  nation 
has  passed  through  several  dangerous  crises,  and  yet 
another  may  arise  which  may  plunge  the  country  into 
a  civil  war.  The  defects  in  the  Constitution  are  every 
year  growing  more  apparent,  and  periodically  with  the 
return  of  a  Presidential  election  this  danger  is  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  danger  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  whether  the  changes  that 
will  ward  it  off  will  be  made  by  that  peaceful  evolution 
that  has  so  far  marked  our  progress,  or  we  must  pass 
through  great  and  disastrous  convulsions,  depends  on 
whether  or  no  the  men  capable  of  grasping  the  subject, 
and  having  the  capacity  and  enthusiasm  to  impress  the 
public  mind,  shall  sooner  or  later  appear  on  the  stage 
of  action.  In  the  past  we  see  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  or  as  some  would  call  it,  the  course  of  evolution, 
made  inevitable  those  historical  climaxes  that  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  world.     The  great  historic 
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characters,  like  Luther,  like  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
more  fully  than  others  were  charged  with  the  new  fire, 
and  while  they  did  not  raise  the  whirlwind,  they  di- 
rected the  storm.  The  transition  period  from  lethargy 
to  great  mental  activity  had  come,  and  a  new  order  and, 
in  the  evolution  of  advanced  ideas,  great  social  and 
political  changes  were  inevitable.  But  these  great 
social  upheavals  are  held  in  check  by  the  law  of  inertia, 
and  only  burst  upon  the  world  when  the  men  are  ready 
to  guide  and  direct  them.  The  right  man  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  opportune  hour.  The  latter  must  await  the 
coming  of  the  former,  and  they  must  coincidently  ap- 
pear. 

To  make  the  start  towards  a  radical  change  in  the 
customs  of  a  people  or  policy  of  a  government  the  first 
step  is  the  most  difficult.  It  is  sure  to  encounter  almost 
universal  opposition.  But  if  it  be  in  the  right  direction 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  evolution,  each  suc- 
ceeding step  will  be  easier,  and  in  time  it  will  come  to 
be  generally  approved.  At  the  start  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  great  political  questions  which  are  now  familiar 
to  all,  we  have  seen  how  they  have  owed  their  vitality 
and  success  to  a  very  few  leading  ardent  minds.  The 
protective  or  American  system  became,  as  it  were,  the 
policy  of  the  country,  because  of  the  persistency  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  pressing  it  on  the  public  attention.  It  is  true  it 
met  with  many  reverses  and  did  not  become  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  government  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  great  commoner.  The  system  was  an  artificial  one, 
not  commending  itself  to  those  political  economists  who 
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treat  of  the  laws  of  production,  trade,  and  supply 
as  affecting  the  world  at  large,  and  without  regard  to 
national  boundaries,  and  it  was  only  when  its  practical 
workings  on  us  as  a  separate  nation  were  considered 
that  its  advantages  could  be  comprehended  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  These,  however,  are  now  be- 
come so  apparent,  that  the  occasional  efforts  of  certain 
hostile  interests  to  reverse  it  are  for  the  present  weak, 
spasmodic,  and  ineffective. 

That  this  shall  be  the  enduring  policy  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  possible.  It  is 
an  artificial  policy  and  forced  upon  the  country  in  self- 
defence.  A  new  country  is  always  at  a  disadvantage 
with  an  old  one  so  long  as  it  depends  on  the  older  for 
its  manufactured  goods.  To  build  up  industrial  enter- 
prises, therefore,  it  must  protect  them  by  imposts, 
though  it  seems  inevitable  that  under  the  improved 
facilities  of  communication  which,  in  one  sense,  are 
making  all  parts  of  the  world  contiguous,  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  nations  will  be  very 
much  changed  within  the  next  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. What  the  new  discoveries  or  inventions  may 
do  none  can  now  tell ;  but  let  there  be  as  much  pro- 
gress in  that  line  during  the  next  century  as  there  has 
been  in  the  last,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  will  be 
spread  under  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  a  battle-field 
is  viewed  from  an  elevation  by  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  result  of  this  may  be  that  there  shall  be  more 
commercial  treaties  between  nations  than  now  exist, 
and  that  there  will  be  fewer  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
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change  of  commodities.  But  that  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  free  trade  will  ever  be  adopted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  philanthropy  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  English  economists  have,  in 
these  later  years,  decried  the  doctrine  of  protection  on 
the  ground  that  the  people  of  one  country  should  not 
be  deprived  of  free  intercourse  with  all  other  coun- 
tries; that  all  shall  be  citizens  of  the  world  and  have 
the  right  to  buy  what  they  will  and  pay  in  what  they 
have  to  sell ;  that  the  world  should  be  one  great  brother- 
hood. 

A  marked  feature  of  these  publicists,  however,  is 
that  peculiar  English  tendency  to  regard  every  measure 
and  every  event  solely  with  reference  to  English  inter- 
ests and  English  profits.  It  seems  to  matter  little  to 
the  best  of  them  how  a  policy  or  an  act  shall  bear  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  if  the  outcome  shall  prove  an 
advantage  to  the  English  people.  In  regard  to  the 
opium  war  with  China,  all  considerations  of  morality 
or  justice  were  whistled  down  the  wind  as  not  worthy 
of  a  thought.  The  invasion  and  conquest  of  India  was 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  of  greed,  and  until  a 
very  recent  date  the  ruling  policy  has  been  to  extort 
as  much  as  possible  from  Ireland,  and  all  for  the  bene- 
fit of  England.  To-day  an  Englishman  can  see  noth- 
ing but  folly  and  crime  in  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
facturing in  this  country  to  the  exclusion  of  English 
goods  from  our  markets.  The  moral  aspect  of  protec- 
tion is  denounced  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  interferes 
with  English  trade  and  profits.  Even  the  best  and 
wisest  of  them — those  who  are  our  best  friends  and 
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who,  during  our  civil  war,  stood  bravely  by  us,  like 
John  Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Richard  Cobden 
— could  never  forgive  us  the  wrong  we  had  done  Eng- 
land in  legislating  so  as  to  build  up  our  own  manufac- 
tures. All  the  world  has  been  paying  tribute  to  Eng- 
land so  long  that  it  has  become  a  national  habit  for 
the  Englishman  to  look  on  everybody  else  as  owing 
homage  to  him.  It  has  been  a  great  career  that  has 
brought  the  rest  of  the  world  thus  to  respect  John  Bull, 
and  the  question  is,  How  long  will  this  supremacy  last  ? 

That  "the  American  system,"  as  it  was  called  by  its 
first  great  advocate,  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  owing  to  the  zeal  and 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  persisted  in  forcing  it  on 
popular  attention,  and  he  demonstrated  what  an  able 
and  ardent  mind  can  do  if  to  zeal  and  ability  he  adds 
the  faculty  of  a  leader  of  men. 

Forty  years  ago  the  common  school  system  of  the 
free-schools  of  the  North  was  most  deplorably  defec- 
tive and  for  its  cost  gave  but  meagre  returns.  The 
children,  it  is  true,  all  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  for  anything 
beyond  that  the  academy  or  private  seminary  must  be 
sought  for.  The  worst  feature  about  this  condition 
was  that  the  people  were  satisfied  with  it.  But,  for- 
tunately, there  appeared  at  the  time  the  man  having 
both  the  enthusiasm  and  the  capacity  to  convince  peo- 
ple that  their  old  ways  were  not  the  best  ways.  Horace 
Mann  saw  this  clearly  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  reforming  it,  and  at  this  time  no  one  doubts  but 
that  it  was  to  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  education 
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that  the  great  improvements  in  public  schools  through- 
out the  land  are  largely  due.  The  Atlantic  Cable  was 
a  thing  often  thought  of,  and  many  had  in  a  languid 
way  speculated  on  its  possibility,  and,  as  it  was  a  pos- 
sible thing,  and  its  importance  acknowledged,  it  must 
have  come  sooner  or  later.  So  in  the  process  of  evo- 
lution must  all  changes  for  the  better  come  at  last; 
but  this  evidently  would  have  been  deferred  for  years, 
if  not  generations,  except  for  the  enthusiasm  and  energy 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field.  The  Suez  Canal  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  we  shall  find  that 
every  great  work,  whether  in  politics,  in  lifting  the 
people  from  their  superstitions  and  ignorance,  or  in 
launching  any  new  enterprise,  owes  its  vitality  in  its 
first  stages  to  one  earnest  enthusiast,  to  whom  all  who 
afterwards  become  its  advocates  look  up  as  to  a  leading 
spirit. 

Now  at  the  present  time  there  are  few  important 
national  issues  before  the  people.  There  are  actually 
no  great  political  questions  for  them  to  discuss,  or  take 
sides  upon,  or  cause  them  to  divide  into  parties.  The 
questions  that  grew  out  of  slavery  are  fast  dissolving, 
and  the  sooner  they  follow  the  system  which  engen- 
dered them  the  sooner  shall  domestic  peace  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  land.  In  both  of  the  great 
parties  are  ardent  advocates  of  free  trade  and  of  pro- 
tection, but  party  lines  are  no  longer  drawn  on  those 
issues,  as  the  free-traders  are  not  all  Democrats,  as  they 
were  forty  years  ago,  nor  are  all  protectionists  Repub- 
licans. Those  ephemeral  organizations  that  have  ap- 
peared within  the  last  thirty  years,  like  Know-Nothing- 
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ism,  Grangerism,  and  inflationists  of  the  currency,  have 
each  drawn  their  forces  from  the  two  leading  parties, 
and  when  the  illusion  on  which  they  were  raised  had 
vanished  they  have  generally  returned  to  that  party  to 
which  they  had  formerly  belonged.  Nor  is  there  any 
difference  or  dispute  at  this  time  on  any  question  of 
foreign  policy.  In  fact,  the  people  are  not  divided,  as 
by  party  lines,  on  any  important  question.  The  sur- 
viving leaders  in  the  rebellion  still  hold  to  their  theo- 
ries of  State  rights,  but  as  a  national  issue  it  is  as  dead 
as  slavery.  No  aspirant  for  national  honors  in  any 
State  would  presume  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  if 
he  openly  held  the  idea  that  this  was  not  a  nation,  but 
a  temporary  union,  or  confederacy  of  States,  from  which 
any  one  of  them  had  a  right  to  withdraw  at  its  own 
option.  Hence,  from  the  inability  of  its  advocates  to 
make  it  a  national  question,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  a  dead  heresy. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  important  national 
issues  the  discussions  among  our  public  men  are  little 
else  than  wrangles  for  party  advantage.  This  general 
concurrence  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
while  in  some  respects  desirable,  is  always  attended 
with  its  disadvantages.  At  such  times  there  is  always 
more  partisan  bitterness  and  animosity  than  at  a  time 
when  great  public  questions  engage  the  general  atten- 
tion. People  are  then  arrayed  into  divisions  and  fac- 
tions, according  to  prejudices  and  dislikes  founded  on 
past  differences,  and  they  have  no  reason  for  changing 
their  views,  for  they  are  not  considering  what  policy 
is  best  for  the  future  and  on  which  there  may  be  a 
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difference  of  opinions.  There  are  no  questions  that 
provoke  discussion  of  principles,  and  without  discus- 
sion the  people  are  prone  to  fall  into  a  state  of  mental 
lethargy. 

On  questions  of  an  empirical  nature  affecting  the 
material  welfare  of  society,  men  are  inclined  to  re- 
spect the  opinions  and  avail  themselves  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  others.  But  it  is  not  so  on 
matters  of  a  dogmatic  or  sectarian  character.  The 
fiercest  disputes,  the  most  cruel  wars,  have  always 
been  those  of  religious  opinions,  in  which  both  parties 
maintained  what  it  was  impossible  to  prove.  Material 
facts  could  be  demonstrated  so  that  there  could  be  no 
questions  to  contend  about.  But  when  the  Crescent 
set  itself  above  the  Cross,  who  was  to  decide  by  what 
sign  he  should  reach  heaven  ?  And  then  what  wars, 
what  persecutions,  what  infernal  cruelties !  each  party 
ascribing  their  success  to  miraculous  intervention,  to 
special  providences  for  its  benefit,  and  wondering  at 
the  perverseness  of  their  enemies  who  would  not  see 
it  in  the  same  light.  It  is  because  of  this  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  be  fiercest  in  dispute  on  questions 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  anything 
about  that  party  spirit  is  most  intense  and  vindictive 
when  there  are  no  great  questions  affecting  the  general 
welfare  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  people.  Then 
it  is  that  political  contests  become  most  personal  and 
bitter,  and  least  consistent  with  the  general  safety. 
Then  it  is  that  personal  distrust  and  uncharitableness 
usurp  the  place  of  good  feeling  and  patriotism,  and, 
for  want  of  great  issues,  the  ingenuity  of  those  we  call 
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our  statesmen  is  devoted  to  schemes  of  sharp  practice 
by  which  political  power  may  be  secured  or  retained. 
The  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  legislature  of  Maine 
in  1880,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  obtain  a  party 
advantage  in  open  contempt  of  law  and  of  the  popu- 
lar verdict,  would  never  have  been  attempted  had  par- 
ties been  divided  on  great  public  measures.  But  when 
the  platforms  of  the  two  old  parties  were  almost  alike 
as  to  future  policy  and  the  only  real  issue  was  office, 
or  a  contest  of  outs  to  supplant  the  ins  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  official  patronage,  the  means  resorted  to 
were  as  ignoble  as  the  objects  to  be  gained.  Hence  it 
is  that  when  there  are  least  important  questions  de- 
pending on  the  issue  of  a  Presidential  election  the 
public  mind  is  in  the  least  healthy  condition.  The 
animosities  are  the  strongest,  and  party  leaders  can 
most  easily  bring  the  rank  and  file  to  the  point  of  dan- 
gerous resistance. 

Not  only  is  it  of  importance  to  eliminate  from  the 
politics  of  the  country  those  trivial  and  personal  ques- 
tions which  have  little  in  them  but  the  personalities 
and  animosities  they  engender,  but  that  this  may  be 
done  the  public  mind  should  be  occupied  with  matters 
of  a  truly  national  character  that  have  no  sectional  or 
personal  bearing  and  the  discussion  of  which  gives  a 
higher  character  to  our  politics  by  broadening  the 
views  of  the  political  classes.  Then,  instead  of  the 
sectional  disputes,  the  scramble  for  office,  and  the  con- 
tests over  special  legislation,  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
may  be  turned  towards  those  great  measures  of  less 
immediate  concern,  but  which  must  be  landmarks  of 
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the  stages  of  advancement  to  a  perfect  republic, — a 
republic  that  shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  mon- 
archy and  of  republicanism  combined.  The  time  is  at 
hand  for  the  discussion  of  such  measures ;  to  initiate 
that  policy  which  shall  give  stability  to  the  government 
and  open  the  way  from  poverty  to  competence,  to  every 
one  who  will  enter  therein  under  the  conditions  of 
industry  and  temperance,  which  the  law  of  nature  has 
imposed  on  the  human  family. 

As  the  first  step  in  mechanical  improvement  or  in- 
vention is  the  perception  that  it  is  needed,  so  in  politi- 
cal development  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  to  see 
that  the  system  of  government  under  which  they  live  is 
not  perfect  but  may  be  improved.  Then  the  ingenious 
minds  will  be  exercised  on  the  way  to  amend  it. 

Now  that  a  government  may  be  entirely  democratic 
and,  at  the  same  time,  represent  the  highest  intelligence 
of  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  calm  judgment, 
its  action  must  be  not  only  restricted  within  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  important  changes  made  only  after 
they  have  been  before  the  public  for  a  considerable 
time  and  been  thoroughly  discussed,  but  also  repeatedly 
and  formally  approved  by  the  people.  Important 
changes  in  the  organic  law,  if  made  during  the  excite- 
ment of  a  crisis  or  panic,  seldom  remain  long  on  the 
statute-book,  and  rather  impede  than  promote  reform 
or  healthful  progress. 

But  all  needed  changes  in  civil  government,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  be  as  easy  of  attainment  in  the  conduct 
of  national  as  in  ecclesiastic  or  judicial  affairs.  In  the 
latter  there  seems  to  have  been  a  quiet  evolution  that 

5* 
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has  usually  given  the  best  form  of  administration  pos- 
sible for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  intended. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  non- 
political  bodies  a  new  and  better  method  of  electing  our 
presidents  and  senators  than  that  which  we  find  in 
practice  so  dangerous  and  faulty  ? 

Now,  if  over  and  above  the  laws  of  political  evolution, 
whose  progress  in  the  long  run  is  ever  forward,  any 
system  has  found  a  place  through  the  inspiration  of  its 
founders,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  inspiration  has 
been  shown  in  the  management  of  spiritual  concerns. 
But  whether  from  inspiration  or  evolution,  it  is  certain 
that  the  different  churches  professing  Christianity  have 
displayed  more  worldly  wisdom  in  the  management  of 
their  secular  affairs  than  has  any  political  government 
whatever.  To  take  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
an  example ;  who  can  doubt  that  its  organization  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  influence  and  control  its  members,  who  are 
so  largely  given  to  the  emotional  and  spiritual,  than  the 
church-government  of  any  other  Christian  denomina- 
tion ?  Their  system  meets  the  wants  of  the  church  so 
admirably  that  it  acts  with  marvellous  harmony  and 
success,  continuously  growing  stronger  and  more  influen- 
tial. And  how  has  this  admirable  system  been  evolved  ? 
Not  by  popular  votes  at  camp-meetings  or  revivals. 
Not  by  appeals  to  the  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  of  the 
lay  members,  but  as  the  younger  clergy  are  found  to 
possess  eloquence,  piety,  and  learning  to  a  larger  degree 
than  their  fellow-laborers  they  are  advanced  in  position, 
and  when  a  bishop  is  to  be  chosen  it  is  not  a  plebiscite 
of  the  church  members  that  elects  him,  but  a  body  made 
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up  of  the  experienced  spiritual  judges  to  whom  the 
selection  has  been  delegated.  Imagine  a  bishop  to  be 
elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  all  the  church  members  of 
the  diocese,  and,  instead  of  the  calm  deliberation  that 
now  marks  the  proceedings  of  the  priesthood  convened 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  would 
more  resemble  a  Donnybook  fair  or  a  national  Pres- 
idential convention. 

In  the  Episcopalian  Church,  though  the  forms  and 
routine  in  the  choice  of  the  bishops  are  different,  yet  the 
members,  as  members,  have  no  vote  in  their  election. 
It  is  only  to  those  who  have  gone  through  various 
grades  of  promotion  in  the  church  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  a  bishop. 

Among  the  other  churches,  in  which  Episcopacy  is 
repudiated  in  their  organization,  the  church  offices  of 
most  importance  are  never  filled  by  popular  vote  of  the 
members,  but  by  the  deacons  and  wardens,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  selected  by  their  respective  societies  or  con- 
gregations because  of  their  superior  intelligence,  piety, 
and  zeal  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 

Thus  in  the  development  of  religious  organizations, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  different  sects,  the  same  process  of 
evolution  is  to  be  observed  in  all.  That  natural  drift 
among  all  intelligent  bodies  is  but  another  name  for 
evolution,  and,  as  men  grow  still  more  enlightened,  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  shape  our  political  institutions. 

But  it  is  in  the  Roman  Church  that  this  tendency  of 
established  and  powerful  organizations  to  trust  the  ex- 
ecutive power  to  the  wisdom  of  its  ablest  and  most  experi- 
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enced  members,  who  owe  their  influence  to  their  proved 
character  and  ability,  finds  its  best  illustration.  Of  all 
human  organizations,  no  other  has  ever  endured  so  long, 
or  been  conducted  with  such  worldly  wisdom.  In  one 
sense  it  is  a  democracy,  for  it  has  neither  hereditary 
Pope,  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Priest.  All  these  in  their 
first  stages  of  promotion  owe  their  elevation  to  their 
developed  capacity  to  influence  the  people  among  whom 
their  lot  is  cast.  They  are  selected  for  what  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  can  accomplish  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  church.  As  they  advance  in  years  and  show  evi- 
dence of  learning,  and  capacity  to  instruct  the  multi- 
tude and  hold  it  under  control,  they  are  raised  to 
higher  and  more  important  positions,  till  at  last,  after 
passing  through  the  various  grades, — priests,  bishops, 
and  archbishops, — the  head  of  the  church  calls  one  after 
another  of  the  most  eminent  to  become  members  of  his 
College  of  Cardinals.  By  the  time  this  high  honor  is 
reached  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred  is,  as  a  rule, 
well  advanced  in  years  and  one  who  has  had  great  ex- 
perience in  the  directing  and  controlling  of  men,  and 
who  has  subordinated  all  personal  ambition  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church.  On  this  body  devolves  the  duty  of 
electing  a  new  pope  whenever  the  papal  chair  becomes 
vacant.  That  the  pope  thus  chosen  is  the  one  who 
would  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Christendom  is  certainly  not  probable,  yet 
who  can  doubt  that  its  affairs  have  been  as  wisely  man- 
aged as  if  every  ward  boss  in  the  world  had  been  per- 
mitted to  rally  his  followers  to  vote  for  his  favorite 
candidate?     Had   the   same   course   been  pursued  in 
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electing  popes  as  our  political  Solons  have  reached  as 
the  best  they  can  devise  for  electing  our  Presidents,  is 
it  not  probable  that  long  ere  this  the  Church  of  Korae 
would  have  been  rent  into  a  thousand  fragments  and 
been  a  thing  of  the  past  ? 


CHAPTER    V. 

The  Duty  of  expressing  the  Truth  as  one  sees  it — New  Ideas 
not  kindly  received — Existing  Evils  acknowledged,  but  Incre- 
dulity as  to  Keraedies — Social  Organization  defective — The 
People  realize  that  the  Heal  Power  to  amend  is  with  themselves 
— The  Spirit  of  Communism  not  against  Lifeless  Stones  or 
Works  of  Art,  but  the  Trappings  of  ill-used  Power — A  Revolt 
against  the  Unjust  Distributions  of  Landed  Property— Where 
every  Citizen  realizes  that  he  has  a  Voice  in  the  Government, 
he  prefers  a  Peaceful  Solution  of  Political  Questions. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer  in  "Synthetic  Philosophy," 
"  Not  as  adventitious,  therefore,  will  the  wise  man  re- 
gard the  faith  which  is  in  him.  The  highest  truth  he 
sees  he  will  fearlessly  utter;  knowing  that,  let  what 
may  come  of  it,  he  is  thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the 
world, — knowing  that  if  he  can  effect  the  change  he 
aims  at — well ;  if  not — well  also,  though  not  so  well." 

The  person  who  thinks  he  has  something  new  to  tell 
to  the  world  will,  if  he  succeeds  in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  people  more  learned  than  he  is,  find  himself 
almost  alone  in  the  doctrines  or  principles  he  has  enun- 
ciated. He  will  also  probably  be  told  oftener  than  he 
cares  to  hear  it  that  what  is  true  is  not  new,  and  what 
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is  new  is  not  true.  But  it  is  not  always  so.  The  old 
saying,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  is 
not  literally  true,  though  so  many  things  thought  to  be 
new  by  their  modern  discoverers  are  found  to  be  as  old 
as  the  pyramids  or  books  of  Moses.  Of  the  few  things 
known  and  now  recognized  to  be  true  but  not  old  is  the 
doctrine  that  government  is  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  That  this  has  been  so  long  in  the  process  of  evo- 
lution renders  it  probable  that  no  important  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  future  till  they  have  been  forced  on  the 
public  attention  by  the  exigencies  that  may  arise.  They 
will  be  discussed  and  rejected  time  and  again,  until  at 
last  they  become  familiar  to  the  people,  and  then  they 
may  be  adopted  and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  world  does  not  receive  new  ideas  with  intellect- 
ual hospitality.  Even  in  the  mechanic  arts  the  in- 
ventor at  his  first  essay  feels  himself  in  a  forbidding 
atmosphere,  and  works  at  it  in  secret  as  long  as  he  can. 
If  he  feels  inspired  to  construct  something  new  or 
before  untried,  he  is  aware  that  his  self-confidence  will 
be  offensive  to  those  around  him,  and  that  till  proved 
successful  it  will  provoke  ridicule.  If  people  learn 
that  some  presumptuous  individual  is  engaged  on  a 
device  or  invention  that  is  to  make  a  short  cut  to 
some  desirable  object  by  which  time  or  labor  may  be 
saved,  or  obstacles  and  difficulties  overcome  which  have 
hitherto  been  thought  insurmountable,  the  first  impres- 
sion on  the  average  mind  is  one  of  vague  incredulity. 
His  credit  is  pretty  sure  to  be  damaged  by  a  rumor  of 
that  kind.  It  is  not  till  a  new  thing  is  proved  of  value 
that  the  generality  of  people  can  believe  it  possible. 
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The  first  assumption  is  that  if  it  were  possible  it  would 
have  been  hit  upon  long  ago,  and  that  he  must  be  a 
conceited  coxcomb  who  presumes  he  has  made  an  im- 
provement in  anything  that  all  the  wise  men  since 
Tubal  Cain  have  thought  impossible ;  that  "  prophets 
and  kings  desired  it  long  yet  died  without  the  sight." 

Yet  though  such  is  the  rebuff  which  greets  the  first 
divergence  of  any  one  from  the  ever-before  beaten  path 
in  regard  to  inventions  and  improvements  in  mechanics, 
it  fortunately  happens  that  an  idea  of  that  kind  when 
it  first  flashes  on  the  inventor's  mind  appears  to  him  as 
so  self-evident  that  he  cares  little  for  the  incredulity 
and  ridicule  of  others,  and  follows  out  his  original 
idea  till  he  satisfies  himself  that  it  is  or  is  not  prac- 
ticable. The  most  important  inventions  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  as  the  steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  or  the  sewing-machine,  could  not  have  been 
conceived  possible  by  the  ordinary  mind  till  they  were 
proven  facts,  and  not  one  out  of  ten  thousand  sensible, 
intelligent  men,  if  told  previous  to  that  that  any  person 
was  engaged  in  devising  such  a  contrivance,  but  would 
have  regarded  him  as  a  visionary  whose  home  should 
be  on  the  Flying  Islands,  among  the  philosophers  de- 
scribed by  Dean  Swift  as  engaged  in  extracting  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers. 

But  a  proved  success  in  one  invention  or  discovery 
gains  a  person  toleration  in  laboring  to  discover  others, 
and  when  he  has  made  many  inventions  and  by  them 
acquired  wealth,  then  the  unscientific  and  uninventive 
mind  will  not  be  astonished  at  anything  he  may  under- 
take, and,  after  that,  will  not  be  so  much  surprised  if 
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told  that  he  makes  fiddle-strings  from  gravel-stones  as 
he  was  when  he  first  heard  the  familiar  tones  of  a 
distant  friend's  voice  through  the  telephone. 

In  the  routine  of  habitual  thoughts  an  unusual 
effort  of  the  mind  is  required  to  comprehend  it,  and  a 
new  idea  has  a  disturbing  influence.  A  constructive 
mind  antagonizes  those  that  are  around  it,  or  that 
come  in  contact  with  it,  and  as  for  one  such  there  are  ten 
thousand  not  thus  endowed,  the  consequence  is  that 
when  one  person  is  found  whose  thoughts  in  their  aim 
and  inclination  are  onward  and  upward  towards  new 
discoveries,  new  adjustments  and  adaptations,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  ways  before 
unthought  of,  the  multitude  acquiesce  in  the  present, 
and  regard  the  attempted  improvements  as  unattainable, 
and  those  who  pursue  them  as  enthusiasts, — harmless 
if  they  confine  themselves  to  things  physical,  but  dan- 
gerous if  they  touch  on  things  spiritual  or  political. 

But  while  change  and  innovation  are  not  welcomed 
by  people  generally,  every  one  of  even  ordinary  intel- 
ligence can  see  that  many  things  should  be  different. 
The  most  obtuse  are  as  free  to  condemn  the  existing 
short-comings  as  the  most  acute.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
grumblers  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  thick-headed.  That 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be  is  universally  admitted, 
and  yet  it  seldom  occurs  to  even  the  most  observing 
that  anything  like  a  radical  remedy  is  possible.  The 
clergy  and  the  press,  the  essayist  and  the  poet,  spend 
their  forces  mainly  in  depicting  the  existing  evils. 
They  wax  eloquent  in  describing  the  crimes,  the  suffer- 
ings and  follies  of  mankind,  and  deplore  the  wicked- 
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ness  of  the  world.  That  they  exist  everybody  knows, 
but  how  seldom  does  any  one  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree !  They  loudly  call  on  Hercules,  but  do  not  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  They  give  no  light  on 
the  moral  law,  for  that  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  yet  our  public  teachers  hammer 
away  at  didactic  generalities  as  if  the  world  were  to  be 
reformed  by  them. 

Now  the  real,  substantial  advance  that  has  been 
made,  as  liberty  and  order  have  been  evolved  in  the 
slowly  progressing  civilization,  has  been  the  result  of 
greater  intelligence.  As  men  have  increased  in  knowl- 
edge they  have  more  fully  realized  that  the  rights  of 
property  must  be  respected,  and  that  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  all  every  one  must  submit  to  certain 
restraints.  At  this  stage  of  progress  it  is  seen,  not  by 
the  few,  as  was  the  case  for  many  ages,  but  by  the 
many,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  present 
social  organization,  and  that  somehow  the  distribution 
of  property  is  not  as  it  should  be.  This  is  now  so 
general  a  feeling  or  conviction  that  its  outward  mani- 
festation is  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  communism. 

But  that  this  feeling  exists,  and  that  disaster  must 
follow  from  its  more  general  diffusion  among  the  peo- 
ple, is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment  in  treat- 
ing of  counteracting  it,  or  of  removing  this  sense  of 
injustice  that  now  pervades  the  public  mind.  The 
practical  question  is,  How  shall  it  be  made  to  appear  to  all 
men  tliat  the  spirit  of  the  laws  makes  towards  justice,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  many  with 
the  least  injustice  to  the  few  f   The  communistic  spirit  is 
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not  necessarily  destructive.  To  equalize  the  material 
wealth  of  the  country  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
destroying  it,  and  in  those  violent  outbreaks,  in  which 
the  oppressed  and  infuriated  multitude  have  sought  to 
appease  their  hatred  of  the  ruling  classes,  it  has  not 
been  from  hatred  of  works  of  art,  of  palaces  and  mon- 
uments, so  much  as  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors.  The  possession  of  great  wealth,  of  large 
estates,  and  costly  palaces  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  had  long  been  accompanied  with  great 
political  power,  and  that  power  had  been  used  to  keep 
the  multitude  in  the  dust.  And  hence  when  it  flashed 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  that  the  real  power  was 
with  them,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  use  it,  it  was 
but  natural  that^  they  should  sweep  away  not  only  the 
reality  but  the  trappings  of  tyranny. 

That  this  spirit  should  exist  is  not  the  chief  evil 
that  we  are  to  deplore,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
reason  for  it  which  seems  to  justify  it.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  for  men  to  approve  what  they  know  to 
be  morally  wrong.  All  people  are  in  favor  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  in  matters  where  their  own  individual 
interest  is  not  concerned.  The  most  hardened  in  vice, 
as  well  as  the  most  virtuous  and  self-sacrificing,  in- 
stinctively judge  righteously  between  those  who  are 
strangers  to  them.  No  one  is  base  enough  to  look  on 
indifferently  and  see  the  weak  and  innocent  robbed  or 
injured  by  the  strong  and  wicked.  The  love  of  justice 
between  others  is  a  human  instinct.  Hence  this  spirit 
of  communism  is  an  expression  of  revolt  against  what 
is  conceived  to  be  the  injustice  which  prevails  in  the 
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distribution  of  property.  Men  feel  that  nothing  in 
the  laws  of  nature  can  justify  a  state  of  things  by  which 
a  small  number  may  hold  in  their  possession  not  only 
all  they  need  for  comfort  and  luxury,  but  that  they 
can  keep  the  vast  majority  from  earning  and  obtaining 
a  decent  living ;  that  one  man  should  keep  to  himself 
large  estates  that  add  little  or  nothing  to  his  own  ma- 
terial happiness,  while  they  might  be  so  distributed  as 
to  afford  a  competency  to  hundreds  or  thousands  if 
they  might  be  permitted  to  employ  themselves  upon 
them ;  that  they  might  labor  and  earn  their  bread  on 
that  which  at  present  in  no  way  adds  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  enjoyment. 

The  fact  that  the  real  power  is  with  the  people,  if 
they  have  the  organization  and  discipline  to  use  it,  has, 
in  these  later  days,  been  so  well  understood,  even  by 
the  ignorant  among  those  nations  called  civilized,  that 
henceforth  the  world  must  be  governed  differently  from 
what  it  has  been  in  times  past.  When  it  is  found  that 
the  spirit  of  nihilism  is  diffused  over  the  vast  domains  of 
Russia ;  that  throughout  Romania,  Silesia,  and  Monte- 
negro it  has  penetrated  the  obtuse  mind  of  the  dullest 
clod  that  he  is  or  may  be  a  factor  in  the  government; 
and  when  the  Irish  bog-trotter  has  at  last  learned  that 
he  may  scatter  the  ruinous  dynamite  and  escape  unde- 
tected, it  is  very  evident  that  something  besides  force 
must  be  used  to  repress  the  dissatisfied  elements. 

The  thousands  who  exist  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
that  the  dozens  may  roll  in  effeminate  luxury  realize 
that  they  have  the  power  to  better  their  own  condition 
if  they  will  organize  and  make  use  of  the  means,  and 
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the  question  at  present  is  to  direct  that  power  so  that 
it  shall  not  burst  out  in  violence  and  revolution,  but 
leave  it  with  the  people  themselves  to  work  out  such 
a  change  in  the  organic  law  as  will  render  the  whole 
government  au  expression  of  the  popular  will  and  of 
the  exactest  justice  which  is  possible  among  fallible  men. 

To  attain  the  present  state  of  civilization,  and  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  secure  liberty  and 
order  as  it  now  exists  in  the  most  favored  nations,  has 
been  the  work  of  thousands  of  years.  The  science  of 
political  economy,  as  inculcated  by  its  most  approved 
teachers,  has,  however,  been  developed  almost  entirely 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Theorists  had  specu- 
lated on  the  feasibility  of  democratic  institutions,  but 
the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  a 
democracy,  where  every  man  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  governmental  power,  was  realized  only  when  the 
Pilgrims  of  New  England  first  set  up  for  themselves 
a  government  in  which  the  interference  of  priest  or 
king  was  not  permitted  nor  tolerated. 

In  matters  of  government  we  are  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience and  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.  Where, 
then,  have  the  people  achieved  the  best  government 
and  secured  to  themselves  the  greatest  liberty,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  highest  security  and  order?  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  New  England  States,  and  in  those 
other  States  that  have  followed  their  examples  in  the 
matter  of  town  organizations.  It  has  been  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  political  observers  how  easily  and 
quietly,  yet  firmly  and  economically,  the  affairs  of  those 
inland  towns  have  been  managed,  and  that  the  people, 
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while  they  have  conducted  their  affairs  so  well,  have 
had  an  experience  that  has  made  every  man  to  feel 
and  to  be  a  political  power,  so  that  it  has  been  a  part 
of  his  life  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  his  town,  his  State,  and  his  country. 

Thus  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  the  people  are  all  politicians, 
and  each  man  is  conscious  of  having  a  share  in  and 
being  an  integral  part  of  it.  They  all  discuss  the  great 
questions  on  which  political  parties  are  divided,  and 
the  elections  that  are  periodically  held  show  that  their 
ties  or  convictions  are  such  that  there  is  but  little  varia- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  different  parties  from  year 
to  year.  Occasionally,  for  particular  reasons,  there  is  a 
breaking  away  from  old  party  organizations  by  which  a 
change  in  the  national  or  State  administration  is  effected. 
But  as  a  general  thing  the  average  voter  returns  to  his 
party  allegiance  at  the  next  ensuing  election. 

Therefore,  instead  of  there  being  a  controlling  mind, 
as  in  the  despotic  monarchies  of  old,  to  work  out  the 
social  and  political  problems  that  arise,  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  the  brightest  and  sharpest  in- 
tellects in  the  country  engaged  in  their  solution  and  in 
impressing  their  views  on  the  general  community. 
Thus  it  must  be  that  the  work  of  evolution  will  go 
on  with  an  accelerated  and  constantly-accelerating  pace. 

The  problem  now  is  to  so  regulate  the  exercise  of 

the  popular  power  that  the  will  of  the  people  shall  be 

expressed  through  such  forms  as  will  secure  at  all  times 

the  wisest,  ablest,  purest,  and  most  experienced  men  in 

y  the  country  to   perform  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
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legislative  functions  of  the  government  and,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lecky,  to  "  prevent  the  instability,  in- 
security, and  alarm  which  perpetual  and  radical  changes 
in  the  government  must  produce." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Prosperity  through  Dangers  —  Precautions  against  Sudden 
Changes  in  the  Constitution  and  Laws — Hasty  Legislation 
followed  by  Hasty  Kepeals — The  "Know-Nothing,"  Granger, 
and  Inflation  Outbreak — Ephemeral  Character  of  New  Par- 
ties: their  Effect  survives  their  Organization — The  Maine 
Conspiracy — Governor  Hoffman,  of  New  York — S.  J.  Tilden 
— The  Optimist  Labors  to  Construct ;  the  Pessimist,  to  Destroy. 

The  extraordinary  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Democratic  Republic  have  had  the 
effect  of  giving  great  confidence  to  the  people  in  their 
capacity  for  self-government,  and  have  throughout 
Christendom  lessened  the  public  faith  in  old  supersti- 
tions respecting  hereditary  privileges  and  ruling  classes. 
They  have  also,  to  a  large  extent,  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  the 
belief  that  the  government  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  any 
attempts  to  improve  it  are  unwise  and  unpatriotic.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  under  it  the  Republic  has 
passed  through  several  dangerous  crises,  and  that  it  is 
and  must  be  exposed  to  other  dangers  until  such  changes 
are  made  in  the  organic  law  as  will  prevent  their  recur- 
rence for  all  time  to  come. 

It  is  a  popular  idea  that  in  all  cases  of  danger,  or 
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when  important  questions  arise  demanding  government 
action,  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  heard  and 
that  their  wishes  and  opinions  should  be  promptly 
heeded.  It  is  a  general  impression  that  a  body  of 
legislators  fresh  from  the  people  can  hardly  go  wrong. 
But  the  great  mistakes  in  legislation  are  almost  inva- 
riably made  by  such  bodies,  and  one  of  the  wisest  fea- 
tures in  the  United  States  Constitution  is  that  which 
provides  that  no  amendment  can  be  made  till  it  has 
been  proposed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  shall  afterwards  be  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  of  them.  Hence  no  change 
or  amendment  can  be  adopted  till  the  public  sentiment 
is  strongly  and  unmistakably  in  favor  of  it,  and  not 
then  until  the  people  have  had  ample  time  to  discuss 
and  consider  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  so  that  by  a 
popular  vote,  or  by  majorities  in  Congress,  amendments 
might  have  been  proposed  and  adopted  in  a  single  ses- 
sion, like  a  law,  there  must  have  been  periods  of  panic, 
of  business  depression,  of  hostility  to  other  nations, 
when  changes  of  the  most  radical  kind  could  haye 
been  suddenly  made  and  to  be  soon  regretted.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  order  of  intelligence  and  the 
high  morality  of  our  people  as  compared  with  those 
of  most  other  countries,  they  need  to  be  held  back  and 
restrained  by  constitutional  limitations.  Even  within 
the  past  thirty  years  have  such  storms  of  passion  and 
excitement  swept  over  the  land  that  the  old  political 
parties  lost  their  hold  on  the  people  and  a  new  issue 
sprung  upon  the  country  carried  all  before  it.     It  is 
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now  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  long-slumbering  dis- 
content at  the  indecent  interference  of  foreigners,  es- 
pecially the  Irish,  in  the  politics  of  the  country  burst 
into  flame  and  spread  all  over  the  country.  Could  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  have  been  proposed  and 
submitted  to  the  people  at  that  time,  disfranchising  all 
men  of  foreign  birth,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
adopted.  But  in  a  few  years  wiser  councils  prevailed, 
the  fury  of  proscription  abated,  and  those  who  had  been 
most  zealous  in  its  advocacy  were  quite  willing  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  forgotten,  and  they  would  not 
scruple  to  accept  office,  even  though  the  votes  of  natu- 
ralized citizens  had  elected  them. 

Twenty  years  later  another  storm  of  popular  indig- 
nation, called  Grangerism,  though  not  so  extended  and 
less  violent  than  the  "  Know-Nothing"  frenzy,  passed 
over  the  country,  and  while  it  served  to  derange  the 
old  parties  and,  through  its  success  in  electing  State 
legislatures,  to  enact  crude  and  embarrassing  laws,  yet 
it  passed  away  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

Still  later  the  silly  and  absurd  idea  of  inflation  of 
the  currency,  by  which  the  use  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  of  everything  else  of  intrinsic  value,  was  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  all  debts  and  dues  were  to  be  paid 
by  government  circulars,  or  bits  of  paper  which  were 
to  be  issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  to  have 
certain  figures  printed  on  them,  and  of  which  there  was 
no  promise  or  pretension  that  they  were  ever  to  be 
redeemed,  or  that  anybody  was  pledged  to  their  pay- 
ment, had  its  thousands  of  advocates  in  parts  of  the 
country.     The  government  was  to  say  these  printed 
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circulars  were  money,  and  that  was  to  make  them 
money,  and  people  must  accept  them  as  such  in  all 
business  transactions.  This  grand  scheme,  worthy  of 
imbeciles  or  lunatics,  it  was  honestly  believed  by  many 
worthy  and  honest  people  would  satisfy  the  wants 
of  trade  and  of  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  country. 
That  Congress  might  abrogate  all  laws  for  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  by  declaring  this  rubbish  a  legal  tender 
is  possible.  But  a  law  of  this  kind  would  make  all 
credit  impossible,  for  people  then  would  sell  only  for 
cash, — cash  in  silver  and  gold,  and  that  paid  down  on 
delivery  of  the  goods.  The  people  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take  these  circulars  for  any  property  they 
owned  or  had  in  possession.  They  would  be  like  the 
horse  that  one  man  could  lead  to  the  water  but  which 
a  whole  regiment  could  not  force  to  drink. 

Whenever  any  of  these  illusions  have  appeared  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  community,  and  divert  the 
current  of  thought  from  its  accustomed  channels,  the 
impression  has  prevailed  that  the  people  have  been 
greatly  wronged  and  deceived  by  the  old  party  leaders, 
and  by  those  men  whom,  from  their  mental  and  moral 
weight,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  respect  and  follow. 
The  reformers  have  an  impression  that  they  have  new 
light,  and  that  they  must  cut  adrift  from  those  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  trust.  They  will  have  new 
men  and  a  new  policy,  and  trust  no  longer  to  the  old 
fogies  of  any  party.  There  is  always  to  be  a  great 
deliverance  from  old  party  shackles,  but  the  results 
have  never  fulfilled  expectations.  In  the  wild  tumult 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  so-called  American  or 
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Know-Nothing  furor  swept  over  the  land,  it  was  a 
common  expectation  that  the  existing  parties  were  to  be 
broken  up,  and  that  instead  of  old  party  hacks,  new  men, 
pure  men,  honest  and  competent,  were  to  come  to  the 
front,  and  that  thenceforward  the  government  in  all  its 
branches  was  to  be  more  wisely  and  justly  administered 
than  ever  before.  But  in  casting  about  for  candidates 
they  found  that  all  the  people  fit  for  official  position 
and  duties  were  men  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
old  parties,  and  did  not  propose  to  abandon  them  or  to 
ally  themselves  with  new  and  untried  men  on  newly- 
sprung  issues.  Hence  the  members  of  Congress  elected 
at  the  time  Know-Nothingism  was  in  its  heyday  of 
success  were  not  only  new  men  who  had  never  been 
heard  of  before,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  have  never 
been  heard  of  since.  They  disappeared  from  the  polit- 
ical stage  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared  upon  it,  having 
shown  average  honesty,  but  less  experience  and  capacity 
than  had  ever  before  been  shown  in  the  same  position. 
In  the  State  governments  they  were  also  strong  enough 
to  drive  out  both  the  old  parties  and  elect  full  State 
tickets,  yet  they  served  but  one  term,  and  were  fortunate 
in  being  dismissed  to  obscurity  without  impeachment. 
These  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling  unrestrained  by 
reason  or  experience,  however,  are  not  an  unmixed 
evil.  There  is  a  cause  for  them,  and  that  cause  con- 
sists in  the  neglect  or  indifference  to  certain  growing 
wrongs  that  the  old  parties  have  tolerated  or  encouraged. 
Though  the  organizations  that  gave  them  temporary 
power  have  dissolved,  yet  the  general  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  evils  that  provoked  them,  and  there 
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was  an  increased  probability  of  their  correction  through 
the  efforts  of  the  more  experienced  members  of  all 
parties. 

In  California  the  greed  and  oppression  of  a  single 
giant  monopoly  (The  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Company)  had  been  such  that  the  people  thought 
they  might  curb  their  power  by  means  of  a  new  con- 
stitution. A  convention  was  therefore  called  to  draft 
a  constitution  and  submit  it  for  adoption  to  the  popu- 
lar vote.  But,  unfortunately,  a  majority  of  the  men 
chosen  to  this  convention  were  as  unfit  to  make  consti- 
tutions as  they  were  to  make  laws.  They  had  more  zeal 
than  discretion ;  they  were  novices  in  legislation  and 
unlearned  in  the  law,  and  the  constitution  they  sub- 
mitted, and  which  was  adopted  by  the  popular  vote, 
was  so  crude  and  incongruous  that  the  courts  have  been 
occupied  ever  since  in  deciding  how  much  of  it  can  be 
enforced  and  what  parts  are  nullified  by  other  parts  of 
the  same  instrument.  Hence  the  new  constitution  was 
practically  a  failure,  and  the  great  monopoly  continued 
to  charge  such  excessive  rates  as  greatly  retarded  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  while  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany counted  their  wealth  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

In  a  State  like  California,  or  indeed  in  all  the  States 
where  slavery  did  not  exist  before  the  rebellion,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  people  if  the  government  is  oppressive 
or  corrupt  and  tolerates  monopolies  or  injustice.  The 
people  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  if  they 
endure  oppression  it  is  because  they  deserve  it.  If,  in 
a  republic  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  law,  where  the  voice  of  every  man  may  be  heard 
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and  his  vote  counted,  the  people,  through  indifference 
or  apathy,  neglect  their  duties  as  citizens ;  if  they  tol- 
erate and  permit  peculation,  and  fraud,  and  official  in- 
competency, when  they  and  they  alone  have  the  power 
to  correct  all  abuses,  then  they  deserve  to  suffer,  and 
we  should  rejoice  in  their  agony  of  oppression,  for  that 
and  that  alone  will  arouse  them  to  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic.  Society,  or  rather  the  great 
public,  in  every  country  where  despotism  is  not  abso- 
lute, is  like  a  galvanic  battery.  This  instrument  may 
be  charged  with  electricity  to  a  small  extent,  and  the 
subtle  fluid  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  unnoticed 
until  it  can  hold  no  more.  It  has  no  outlet  or  con- 
ductor, and  when  the  point  of  its  utmost  capacity  is 
reached,  it  leaps  forth  like  a  thunder-clap,  shivering 
all  before  it.  So  one  abuse  may  be  perpetrated  against 
the  people,  and  then  another  and  another.  All  see  and 
realize  it  and  seem  to  acquiesce  in  it,  yet  all  the  time 
the  body  politic  is  getting  overcharged  with  resent- 
ment or  the  electricity  of  indignation.  The  perpe- 
trators, grown  bold  at  the  public  indifference,  give 
another  turn  to  the  crank,  and  then  they  add  another, 
till,  just  as  they  come  to  believe  that  the  people  are 
mere  passive  machines,  the  accumulated  wrath  leaps 
out  with  a  lightning  flash,  the  structures  of  fraud  and 
oppression  are  scattered  in  fragments,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  clearer  sky,  a  healthier  atmosphere. 

This  truth  was  illustrated  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  not  less  forcibly  by  the  uprising  in  San  Francisco 
in  1856,  when,  as  by  one  impulse,  nearly  all  the  re- 
spectable citizens  arose  and  seized  the  reins  of  the 
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municipal  government,  and,  of  those  who  before  ter- 
rorized the  city,  hanged  some  and  banished  others,  so 
that  for  years  after  the  city  was  as  orderly  and  well 
governed  as  any  in  the  United  States.  Another  illus- 
tration, equally  pertinent,  was  afforded  by  the  uprising 
of  the  people  of  New  York  City  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  corruption  known  as  the  "  Tweed  King."  This 
combination  of  desperate  men  had  got  the  city  govern- 
ment, as  they  believed,  so  completely  in  their  hands, 
they  imagined  they  could  virtually  confiscate  the  city 
to  their  own  uses  and  there  was  no  power  to  prevent 
it.  When  this  was  charged  against  their  chief,  his  in- 
solent reply,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
evinced  a  confidence  that  he  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
were  too  strong  for  any  successful  interference  with  his 
plans.  The  people  had  known,  however,  for  a  long 
time  that  they  were  being'  systematically  robbed,  and 
as  one  audacious  act  of  robbery  after  another  was  made 
known  the  electricity  of  indignation  accumulated  till 
the  whole  community  was  surcharged  with  it,  and 
when  one  morning  the  papers  came  out  with  all  the 
details,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  millions 
had  been  absolutely  stolen  from  the  city  treasury,  the 
battery  could  hold  no  more,  and  the  subtle  electricity 
leapt  forth,  and  the  leaders  of  the  "  ring"  were  soon 
after  flying  as  fugitives  and  hiding  themselves  in  dis- 
tant lands. 

Another  attempt  to  defy  the  popular  verdict  and  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot- 
box,  was  made  in  Maine  in  the  year  1880.  This, 
though  it  resulted  in  the  confusion  of  the  conspirators, 
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showed  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  few  desper- 
ate and  bad  men  might  involve  their  State  and  the 
•whole  Union  in  difficulties  from  which  they  could  not 
be  readily  extricated.  According  to  the  laws  of  that 
State  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  was  required  for 
the  election  of  governor,  and  on  the  failure  of  a  choice 
by  the  people,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
to  choose  two  of  the  four  who  received  the  highest 
vote  and  send  their  names  to  the  Senate,  which  body 
was,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  elect  one  of  these  two,  who 
should,  in  virtue  of  such  election,  serve  as  governor 
for  one  year. 

In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  were  in  the  majority, 
and  they  also  had  a  majority  in  the  House  if  the  mem- 
bers, as  declared  to  be  chosen  by  the  several  towns,  had 
been  allowed  their  certificates  of  election  and  had  been 
permitted  to  take  their  seats'.  But  the  outgoing  gov- 
ernor (Garcelon)  conceived  the  idea  of  refusing  to  cer- 
tify to  the  election  of  certain  members,  so  that  of  those 
who  appeared  at  the  State  capital  with  the  governor's 
certificate  of  election,  the  majority  were  Democrats  and 
Greenbackers.  The  plan  was  to  organize,  and  by  shut- 
ting out  a  sufficient  number  of  Republicans  to  leave  the 
control  of  the  House  with  the  allied  Democrats  and 
Greenbackers,  then  to  send  up  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates of  those  parties,  so  as  to  compel  the  Senate  to 
choose  from  those  two.  The  means  resorted  to  by  these 
conspirators  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind  as  to  be 
almost  incredible.  In  some  cases  the  slightest  and 
most  transparent  clerical  error  was  held  sufficient  to 
defeat  a  candidate  if  he  were  a  Republican  ;  in  others, 
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if  a  candidate's  name  were  written  in  full  on  some  bal- 
lots and  in  others  only  the  initials  of  the  Christian 
name  were  given,  it  was  held  that  they  were  cast  for 
different  men,  and  that,  too,  though  there  were  but  one 
man  in  the  district  who  could  answer  to  either.  But 
with  all  their  ingenuity  in  fraud  the  governor  and 
council  could  not  make  out  a  majority,  and  in  one  case 
they  refused  to  accept  the  certificate  of  election  of  cer- 
tain members  on  the  pretence  that  the  signatures  of  the 
certificate  were  not  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  select- 
men, but  that  one  had  signed  for  all.  This  was  dis- 
proved by  an  affidavit  of  them  all  making  oath  that 
each  had  signed  it  with  his  own  hand.  In  other  cases 
the  certificates  were  altered  after  they  were  received  by 
the  governor  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  votes 
given  and  counted  and  returned  for  a  certain  man  were 
in  reality  cast  for  somebody  else,  and  that  no  man  with 
such  name  appeared  to  claim  the  seat  or  lived  in  the 
district.  The  whole  scheme*  was  one  of  forgery  and 
fraud  unparalleled  in  the  United  States.  It  might 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  the  whole  State  into  com- 
motion, leading  to  civil  war,  but  for  the  miscalculation 
of  the  miserable  governor,  who  thought  to  justify  him- 
self by  submitting  certain  technical  questions  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  body,  composed  of  eminent 
lawyers  and  from  both  of  the  old  political  parties, 
made  short  work  of  the  quibbles  and  questions  of  Gov- 
ernor Garcelon,  and  decided  that  the  will  of  the  people 
was  to  be  respected  above  all  technicalities  or  verbal 
errors.  By  this  time  the  excitement  throughout  the 
State  was  so  intense  that  the  governor  in  his  fright 
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called  in  the  adjutant-general,  with  such  force  as  he 
could  command,  to  protect  the  capitol.  This  was  fatal 
to  the  conspirators,  for  the  adjutant-general  having  got 
possession  of  the  State-house,  and  being  justified  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  allow  no  one  to 
enter  it  but  such  as,  according  to  their  decisions,  were 
entitled  to  seats.  This  gave  the  Republicans  a  ma- 
jority in  both  branches,  and  their  candidate  was  duly 
elected  and  was  duly  and  peaceably  inaugurated. 

If  among  the  staid  and  sober  people  of  the  State  of 
Maine  a  gigantic  fraud,  the  object  of  which  was  to  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  ballot- 
box,  came  so  near  being  successful,  how  great  are  the 
dangers  that  if  a  similar  attempt  shall  ever  be  made 
in  one  of  the  larger  States,  and  where  the  population 
of  large  cities  is  not  so  easily  controlled,  the  struggle 
might  culminate  in  a  clash  of  arms.  If  the  occa- 
sion should  ever  arise  when  either  of  the  great  parties 
shall  be  convinced,  and  convinced  beyond  doubt  or  ar- 
gument, that  they  have  been  defrauded  by  false  counts 
or  forged  returns,  a  dangerous  crisis  will  be  upon  us, 
the  issue  of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 

It  is  true  that  such  frauds  have  been  attempted  be- 
fore and  have  been  successful.  But  the  excitement  of 
an  election  cannot  long  be  kept  up  after  the  polls  are 
once  closed.  In  the  New  York  gubernatorial  election 
of  1868  it  was  deliberately  planned  to  carry  the  State 
by  fraud,  and  it  was  successful.  Some  days  before  the 
election  circulars  were  addressed  to  prominent  Demo- 
crats in  all  parts  of  the  State  requesting  them  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  voting  throughout  the  day,  and 
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telegraph  to  the  headquarters  in  New  York  in  the  after- 
noon, as  early  as  possible,  what  the  vote  would  prob- 
ably be.  The  object  of  this  was  to  learn,  before  the 
polls  were  closed  in  the  city  and  the  returns  filled  out, 
how  many  more  votes  than  were  actually  cast  in  the 
city  would  be  required  to  elect  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. This  information  being  given  in  time,  the  judges 
and  clerks  of  such  wards  as  were  well  in  hand  were  no- 
tified of  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  they  filled  in 
their  returns  accordingly.  The  result  was  as  planned  by 
the  manipulators  at  headquarters,  though  it  was  months 
before  the  people  knew  how  they  had  been  defrauded  of 
their  rights.  In  the  mean  while  the  fraudulent  governor 
was  inaugurated  and  served  his  term,  and  the  people 
acquiesced,  not  being  in  a  mood  to  have  the  business  of 
the  country  disturbed  by  any  attempts  to  impeach  the 
governor  or  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  fraud. 

These  two  attempts  to  defy  the  popular  expression 
and  set  aside  the  verdict  rendered  at  the  ballot-box, — 
as  one  was  successful  and  the  other  not  so, — prove 
nothing  except  that  the  present  methods  of  choosing 
public  officials  is  defective,  and  that  till  they  are 
amended  the  whole  is  liable  to  disturbances  that  may 
end  in  great  disaster. 

A  far  more  dangerous  crisis  was  upon  the  country 
when,  after  the  election  of  1876,  it  was  found  that  a 
doubt  existed  as  to  which  of  the  candidates  had  been 
rightfully  elected.  The  wisdom  and  self-restraint 
shown  by  the  people  while  the  result  was  pending, 
first  before  Congress,  and  afterwards  before  the  elec- 
toral commission,  was  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
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of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  lawful  means  of 
solving  a  political  difficulty  ever  known.  Each  party 
held  that  its  candidate  was  legally  elected,  and  could 
make  out  a  strong  case  in  his  favor,  and  whether  the 
supporters  of  the  defeated  candidate  would  quietly 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  to  whom 
the  question  was  referred  was  for  a  time  open  #to 
anxious  doubt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  con- 
tested election  can  never  be  settled  in  that  way  again. 
In  that  memorable  conflict  the  decision  would  not 
have  been  so  readily  acquiesced  in  had  the  defeated 
candidate  been  a  man  having  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people.  But  when  in  the 
course  of  the  contest  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Tilden  lacked 
but  one  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electors, 
the  question  was,  Could  he  with  his  great  wealth  secure 
one  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  electors  assumed 
to  be  chosen  by  the  other  party  ?  It  soon  leaked  out 
that  his  partisans  were  intriguing  for  the  purchase  of 
that  one  vote,  and  it  was  known  that  the  money  was 
sent  to  Oregon,  purposely  to  corrupt  an  elector.  The 
Democrats  were  disgusted  at  these  revelations,  and  many 
of  them  so  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Tilden  that,  though  they 
voted  with  their  party  on  all  the  questions  in  dispute, 
they  did  not  desire  to  see  their  candidate  declared  Pres- 
ident. They  were  not  unwilling  that  an  impression 
should  exist  that  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  wronged ;  that 
he  had  been  honestly  elected ;  for  the  moral  effect  it 
would  have  in  subsequent  campaigns.  If  the  cause 
required  a  martyr,  they  were  willing  that  Mr.  Tilden 
should  be  the  martyr.     In  that  capacity  he  could  be 
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made  useful  to  his  party.  Besides,  the  long  and  bitter 
controversy  brought  out  many  evidences  of  violence 
and  intimidation  in  the  Southern  States  by  which  a 
majority  in  several  of  them  had  been  practically  dis- 
franchised. The  so-called  cipher  despatches  would 
have  so  handicapped,  so  exposed  him  to  obloquy,  that 
notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  ability  and  great 
experience  as  a  politician,  he  could  never  have  enjoyed 
public  confidence  or  had  a  successful  administration. 
His  defeat  was,  therefore,  acquiesced  in,  as  mast  people 
were  satisfied  that  substantial  justice  had  been  done  in 
giving  the  seat  to  his  well-meaning,  mediocre  opponent. 
There  was  no  shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  there  was  little  sympathy  felt  for  Mr.  Tilden 
by  his  most  strenuous  supporters. 

But  it  will  be  far  otherwise  should  it  ever  happen 
that  by  intrigue,  by  false  counting,  by  purchase  of  elec- 
tors, or  by  forged  returns  any  man  shall  be  formally 
declared  elected  who  is  known  not  to  be  so ;  whom  the 
people  generally  regard  as  a  fraud  and  impostor. 

But  no  irregularity,  no  fraud,  or  conspiracy,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  however  successful  for  a  time,  will 
reverse  the  order  of  human  development  or  retard  that 
mental  and  moral  evolution  that  is  apparent  in  all 
the  works  of  nature.  The  people,  as  they  learn  their 
own  rights  and  their  own  power,  are  in  each  generation 
growing  wiser,  and  have  a  keener  sense  of  justice.  It 
is  the  way  of  most  writers  on  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  concerning  whom  they  write 
to  spend  their  strength  in  depicting  the  shortcomings 
of  those  around  them,  and  to  foretell  the  dire  disasters 
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that  must  befall  them  unless  they  take  heed  and  reform. 
They  find  a  great  many  things  that  are  evil,  and  would 
have  them  destroyed,  even  though  their  removal  must 
be  destructive  of  much  that  is  go6d.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  destroy  than  to  build  up,  to  demolish  than  to 
construct,  that  there  are  a  thousand  to  find  fault  with 
the  existing  order  of  things  where  there  is  one  who  is 
content  to  apply  himself  to  the  construction  of  what  is 
better.  To  public  speakers  it  is  always  most  tempting 
to  dwell  upon  the  mistakes,  the  faults,  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  opposing  party.  They  wax  eloquent  over 
personal  errors,  and  rejoice  in  depicting  unfavorable 
prospects.  To  do  this  is  easy,  and  requires  little  thought 
and  but  a  low  order  of  talent.  Besides,  it  wins  atten- 
tion and  popular  applause.  But  he  who,  after  years 
of  study  in  his  closet,  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  works  out 
a  new  system  of  legislation,  or,  like  Auguste  Comte, 
establishes  philosophy  on  a  foundation  beyond  which 
man  cannot  go,  or,  like  Charles  Darwin,  spends  his 
whole  life  in  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  highest  order 
of  animal  life  from  the  germs  that  seem  to  have  scarcely 
life  enough  to  distinguish  them  from  inorganic  matter, 
is  jeered  at  and  ridiculed  in  his  lifetime,  and  has  only 
this  hope  to  cheer  him,  that  the  seeds  of  truth,  once 
sown,  will  sooner  or  later  take  root  and  bear  fruit 
through  ages  to  come.  All  these  men  found  their 
greatest  joy  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  as  one  new 
fact  in  nature  was  revealed  to  them,  and  then  another 
and  another,  it  was  their  delight  to  so  classify  and  ap- 
ply them  as  that  mankind  might  be  better  and  happier 
for  this  knowledge. 
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That  there  is  a  growing  laxness  in  political  morals, 
in  tlfe  country  generally,  is  often  alleged,  though  a  very 
slight  observation  shows  it  to  be  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  If  it  be  so,  then  on  a  fair  and  full  trial  under 
the  most  favoring  circumstances,  the  system  of  a  dem- 
ocratic republic  is  a  failure.  But  that  certain  tenden- 
cies of  evil  promise  have  been  developed  by  recent 
events  cannot  be  denied.  These  tendencies,  however, 
are  not  necessarily  the  outcome  of  the  system.  They 
are  the  result  of  imperfections  in  its  administration 
which  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  it  is  the  provinee  of 
the  politician  or  statesman  to  amend  them  before  any 
disastrous  convulsions  or  hostile  collision  between  par- 
ties or  sections  shall  arise. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Discussion  of  Political  Principles,  exclude  Private  Contentions; 
it  tends  to  Deliberation  in  Legislation — Dangers  of  a  Partisan 
Campaign  —  Results  dependent  on  unscrupulous  Returning 
Boards — Dangers  that  must  follow  the  notorious,  undoubted 
Defeat  of  the  Popular  Vote — The  Present  Law  for  the  choice 
of  Presidential  Electors — Its  Unsatisfactory  Results — Criminal 
Neglect  in  not  changing  the  Law — The  Purpose  of  the  Framers 
of  the  Constitution  not  fulfilled — One-fourth  of  the  Voters  may 
elect  the  President  over  three-fourths  given  to  another  Candi- 
date. 

Though   the    present  age   may   be  congratulated 
throughout  Christendom  on  being  far  in  advance  of  any 
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that  preceded  it  in  general  intelligence  and  a  juster 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  humbler  classes,  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  the  machinery,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  by 
which  the  chief  officers  of  the  government  are  chosen 
has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  political  morality.  The 
frequent  political  contests,  in  which  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  are  provoked,  usurp  the  public  attention  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  serious  questions  affecting  the  general 
welfare.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  saying,  silent  leges 
inter  arma,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  times  of  violent 
political  contests  the  conscience  of  the  people  becomes 
hardened  and  unscrupulous.  At  such  times  men  vote 
for  candidates  whose  character  and  capacity  they  de- 
spise, and  in  whose  integrity  they  have  no  confidence. 
But  in  a  republic  there  must  be  parties,  and  through 
party  organizations  must  the  people  express  their  wishes 
and  sentiments  on  political  measures.  The  main  and 
ever-recurring  evil  in  our  system  as  it  now  operates  is, 
that  every  measure  is  too  much  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  popular  will.  The  sudden  passions  of  the 
multitude  break  in  upon  the  wise  and  deliberate  conclu- 
sions of  experience.  The  legislation  of  the  States  and 
nation  is  as  sensitive  to  the  breath  of  the  multitude  as 
the  needle  to  the  magnet.  It  responds  so  quickly  to  a 
sudden  expression  of  the  popular  will  that  laws  are  not 
unfrequently  passed  which  are  crude,  ill-considered,  and 
so  difficult  of  enforcement  that  they  are  either  inopera- 
tive or  are  soon  repealed. 

The  impulse  of  the  people  is  always  honest,  and  they 
would  have  the  wisest  and  fairest  legislation  possible.  All 
will  admit  that  any  temporary  party  advantage,  if  gained 
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by  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  means,  is  not  to  the  per- 
manent advantage  of  any  party  and  has  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  country.  In  the  abstract  though  all  are 
for  honesty  and  fair  play,  yet  when  after  a  heated 
Presidential  campaign  the  blood  is  up  and  the  passions 
of  the  people  excited  by  appeals  from  the  stump  and 
from  the  press  till  they  are  blinded  to  the  true  issues  of 
the  canvass,  then  in  the  case  of  a  doubtful  election,  as 
was  that  of  1876,  it  requires  only  a  bold,  bad,  and 
popular  leader  to  make  them  dangerous ;  while  in  that 
frame  of  mind  they  justify,  or  at  least  acquiesce,  in 
measures  of  fraud  or  violence  which  at  other  times 
they  could  repudiate  and  condemn.  The  anxiety  and 
eagerness  for  political  success  blunt  the  moral  percep- 
tions, and  a  party  advantage  gained  by  trickery  and 
bad  faith  is  not  condemned  as  a  crime,  like  a  fraud  in 
business  or  a  lapse  in  social  life. 

For  a  wise  man  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  more  than  once 
been  forewarned  that  the  mode  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident, as  the  Constitution  and  laws  now  are,  exposes 
the  country  every  four  years  to  the  greatest  possible 
danger. 

Let  us  suppose  an  active  and  earnest  campaign,  and 
that  through  much  speaking  of  popular  orators  and  the 
free  dissemination  of  political  pamphlets  the  commu- 
nity is  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement ;  in  fact, 
similar  to  the  last  two  Presidential  campaigns.  The 
returns,  we  may  suppose,  show  so  near  an  equal  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  to  both  candidates  that  the  result 
will  turn  on  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  and  perhaps  that 
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of  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  Union  ;  say  Nevada, 
or  Delaware.  Even  in  one  of  these  the  vote  is  very- 
close,  and  in  the  case  of  Nevada,  the  outlying  precincts 
are  so  remote  and  scattered,  and  off  the  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  that  before  they  are  all  in  the 
result  in  every  other  State  may  be  known  at  the  State 
capital,  Carson,  before  it  is  known  how  in  that  sparsely 
settled  State  the  majority  of  the  people  have  voted. 
Then,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  telegraph  would  be  ac- 
tively employed  in  forwarding  cipher  despatches,  and 
money  orders  would  be  sent  with  a  profuseness  that 
would  confuse  the  heads  of  the  "  honest  miners"  who  had 
left  their  claim,  or  ledges  for  a  day,  to  cast  their  ballots, 
and  it  may  be  to  serve  as  clerk  or  judge  at  an  election 
precinct.  A  false  return  from  a  remote  precinct  where 
but  a  few  hundred  votes  were  cast  might,  as  in  1876, 
change  the  vote  of  a  State,  and  on  that  State  might  de- 
pend the  result  of  the  general  election,  on  which  the  two 
great  parties  had  been  wrought  up  to  intense  excitement. 
In  such  a  contingency  it  is  certain  there  would  be  great 
pecuniary  interests  involved.  If  it  were  understood 
that  a  new  policy  would  be  adopted  on  the  questions  of 
free  trade  and  protection  in  the  event  of  a  given  result, 
it  is  certain  that  our  brethren  across  the  water  would 
not  spare  the  pennies  that  with  the  changed  adminis- 
tration would  give  them  back  pounds.  Nor  would 
the  great  manufacturing  interest  be  slow  in  obtaining 
every  possible  security  against  a  change  that  would 
compel  them  to  shut  down  their  mills,  blow  out  their 
fires  and  furnaces,  and  turn  their  operatives  into  the 
streets. 
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But  in  such  a  case  the  gambling  fraternity  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  of  all.  They  would  not  have,  or 
profess  to  have,  any  politics  or  principles.  With  them 
it  would  be  "diamond  cut  diamond."  They  would 
have  their  agents  as  ready  to  bribe  judges  or  substi- 
tute false  returns  as  was  ever  corsair  to  u  scuttle  ship 
or  cut  a  throat."  To  obtain  one  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  Oregon  in  1876-77  it  is  known  that  similar  means 
were  resorted  to,  and  the  money  was  furnished  which 
it  was  supposed  would  suffice  to  make  a  man  a  mem- 
ber of  the  electoral  college  who  had  not  been  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and  thus  have  changed  the 
result  of  the  national  election.  The  scheme  miscarried, 
and  had  it  been  successful  it  is  not  likely  that  anything 
more  serious  would  have  resulted  from  it  than  a  deep 
settled  determination  that  such  a  thing  should  never 
be  peaceably  submitted  to  a  second  time. 

But  if  instead  of  a  small  State  like  Oregon  or  Ne- 
vada it  chanced  that  the  vote  of  a  larger  State  was 
required,  and  that  a  plan  was  conceived  of  boldly  re- 
fusing to  count  the  votes  as  cast  and  returned,  and  to 
certify  that  a  body  of  electors  who  had  not  been  legally 
chosen  were  entitled  to  that  office  and  to  cast  the  votes 
of  the  State  in  the  electoral  college,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  there  would  be  popular  demonstrations 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppress.  If  it  had 
been  a  year  for  electing  a  President  at  the  time  of  the 
Garcelon  conspiracy  in  Maine,  and  by  the  process  of 
refusing  certificates  of  election  to  some,  changing  names 
to  others,  rejecting  returns  on  the  most  trivial  techni- 
calities in  more,  and  to  the  crime  of  electing  a  governor 
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by  unlawful  means  they  could  have  added  the  greater 
crime  of  placing  a  person  in  the  Presidential  chair  who 
had  never  been  legally  elected,  and  the  act  had  been  so 
open  and  barefaced  a  fraud  that  everybody  knew  of  it, 
what  under  those  circumstances  would  have  been  the 
duty  of  the  people  ?  Should  they  have  quietly  submitted 
to  the  fraud,  knowing  that  there  was  no  remedy  by 
legal  process  ?  That  Garcelon  and  his  precious  council 
were  capable  of  so  gross  an  outrage  was  evident  from 
what  they  really  attempted,  and  if  a  Presidency  as  well 
as  a  governorship  had  been  the  double  stake  for  which 
they  played,  they  would  have  received  such  encourage- 
ment from  beyond  the  State  limits  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  in  a  condition  of  ferment  and  agita- 
tion,  that,  if  it  had  not  culminated  in  civil  war,  would 
have  deranged  and  distracted  the  business  of  the  country 
to  a  ruinous  extent. 

In  the  last  election  contest  it  was  evident  for  some 
days  before  the  majority  for  either  candidate  was  as- 
sured that  the  result  would  depend  on  the  State  of 
New  York ;  not  only  on  the  votes  cast,  but  how  they 
were  counted.  The  returns  were  watched  and  counted 
with  jealous  care,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land had  but  1047  votes  more  than  Mr.  Blaine.  Now 
suppose  it  had  been  discovered  at  the  last  moment 
that  some  honest  canvasser  had  made  a  mistake  in 
adding  up  Mr.  Blaine-'s,  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
country  store-keeper  in  drawing  off  his  balance-sheet 
when  he  added  the  date  of  the  year  that  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  column  of  profits,  and  this  fact  were  proved, 
clear,  and  indisputable,  how  would  the  result  been  re- 
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ceived?  Deducting  1884  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  major- 
ity of  1047  and  he  would  have  been  in  a  minority  of 
837.  Now  would  the  defeated  party  have  peaceably 
submitted  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Blaine?  Their 
most  prominent  leaders  had  declared,  while  the  result 
was  still  in  doubt,  that  they  knew  Cleveland  was 
elected,  that  Tilden  had  been  elected  eight  years  before, 
and  had  through  fraud  been  kept  out  of  the  office,  and 
that  now  their  candidate  was  elected  and  should  be 
inaugurated.  They  were  so  confident  he  had  the 
majority  that  they  were  in  fighting  humor,  and  the 
discovery  of  such  a  mistake  would  perhaps  have  pre- 
cipitated a  national  catastrophe. 

Such  a  contingency  may  never  happen  again.  But 
there  is  danger  of  it  at  every  Presidential  election, 
and  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and  stolid  neglect  not  to 
make  such  a  change  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  as 
will  remove  the  danger  and  render  such  a  contingency 
impossible. 

The  dangers  attending  the  election  of  the  President 
as  the  law  now  is  have  been  often  discussed  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press,  and  various  expedients  have 
been  suggested  by  which  it  was  supposed  these  dan- 
gers might  be  very  much  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
removed.  Plans  have  been  proposed  to  avoid  the 
cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory  method  by  which  the 
President  is  now  chosen  and  to  modify  or  do  away 
with  the  machinery  of  the  electoral  college,  through 
which  the  choice  must  now  be  effected.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  it  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that : 

"  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
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legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress. .  .  .  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States." 

The  amendment  (Article  XII.)  provides  that 
"  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves.  They  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  president 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have 
such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  high- 
est numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But   in   choosing  the   President,  the  votes   shall   be 
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taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall 
act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President 
shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  high- 
est numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the 
Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice-President." 

This  plan  of  having  the  electors  chosen  by  popular 
vote  in  the  respective  States  is  fraught  with  so  many 
dangers  it  is  marvellous  that  as  yet  it  has  worked  so 
well.  In  several  instances  there  have  occurred  irregu- 
larities that  would  have  at  least  been  very  embarrass- 
ing, if  not  worse,  could  the  general  result  have  been 
changed  by  them.  In  the  year  1856,  owing  to  a  vio- 
lent blocking  snow-storm,  the  electors  chosen  in  Wis- 
consin were  unable  to  reach  the  State  capital  on  the 
day  provided  by  law  for  casting  the  electoral  vote. 
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As  it  happened,  the  vote  of  that  State  could  not  affect 
the  general  result ;  with  or  without  that  vote  the  same 
candidate  would  be  elected,  and  therefore  little  was  said 
about  it  and  no  measures  taken  at  that  time  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  a  similar  failure  to  assemble  and  cast 
the  vote  to  which  the  State  was  entitled.  More  than 
twenty  years  later  there  was  a  similar  irregularity  in 
casting  the  electoral  vote  of  South  Carolina.  But  no 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  which  would  be  binding 
as  a  precedent  in  the  future,  and  hence  if  the  result  of 
an  election  at  any  time  hereafter  should  depend  on  the 
vote  of  a  State,  where  for  any  reason  the  electors  shall 
fail  to  assemble  and  cast  their  votes  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  law,  who  is  to  decide  the  general  result? 
The  supporters  of  one  candidate  would  say  the  spirit 
of  the  law  must  be  observed  and  the  people  are  not  to 
be  disfranchised,  or  lose  their  votes  through  any  fault 
or  misfortune  of  their  legally-elected  agents.  On  the 
other  side  it  would  be  said  that  the  time  for  the  elec- 
toral votes  to  be  cast  terminated  when  the  sun  went 
down  on  the  day  designated  by  law  for  counting  and 
registering  them,  and  that  on  that  day  and  no  other 
could  they  be  legally  cast,  and  if  not  so  cast  they  should 
not  be  received,  as  the  official  life  of  the  electors  had 
ceased  before  they  had  gone  through  the  formality  of 
voting.  It  would  certainly  lead  to  long  and  angry 
debate,  both  in  Congress  and  among  the  people,  and 
no  one  can  foretell  what  the  final  outcome  would  be. 

It  is,  too,  complacently  assumed  by  our  public  men,  to 
whom  especially  falls  the  duty  of  guarding  the  nation's 
safety,  that  the  election  of  this  man  or  that  man  is  not 
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sufficiently  important  in  the  eyes  of  a  people,  so  intel- 
ligent and  conservative  as  are  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  drive  them  to  extreme  or  revolutionary  meas- 
ures in  the  event  of  a  disputed  result ;  that  an  unques- 
tioned, notorious  fraud  would  not  provoke  them  to  re- 
sistance. So  thought  the  king,  court,  nobles,  and 
priests  of  France  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
so  thought  the  roughs  and  ballot-box  stuffers  of  San 
Francisco  the  night  before  the  Vigilance  Committee 
was  organized  ;  so  thought  Tweed  and  his  gang  on  the 
morning  the  newspapers  announced  and  published  the 
details  of  their  gigantic  rascality.  But  in  each  instance 
the  social  machine  was  already  overcharged  with  the 
electricity  of  public  indignation,  and  at  a  flash  the 
whole  fabric  is  shattered  in  fragments. 

It  was  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by 
a  majority  vote,  but  by  the  plan  of  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  votes  cast  may 
prevail  over  the  other  three-fourths.  This  would 
never  happen,  but  it  would  be  possible.  Supposing 
those  States  having  less  than  one  of  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college  should  at  the  popular  election  cast 
their  ballots  unanimously  for  a  certain  candidate.  In 
all  the  other  States  let  the  electors  be  chosen  by  a 
bare  majority,  and  all  these  electors  cast  their  votes  for 
another  candidate.  Then  one-half  of  the  voters  in 
those  States  having  a  single  vote  above  a  majority,  or 
one-quarter  of  the  whole,  would  elect  the  President, 
and  the  unanimous  vote  of  one-half  the  States  and  one- 
half  of  the  votes  in  the  other  would  not  defeat  him. 
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In  a  word,  one-quarter  under  the  present  law  might 
defeat  three-quarters. 

Such  a  result,  though  mathematically  possible,  could 
never,  even  approximately,  happen.  But  its  possi- 
bility shows  that  the  system  is  theoretically  wrong, 
and  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  the  candidate 
having  the  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  has  not  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  through 
this  device  of  an  electoral  college  the  smaller  vote  has 
prevailed  over  the  larger.  That  no  candidate  should 
receive  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes  when  there 
are  candidates  on  side  issues,  distinct  from  the  two 
great  parties,  is  not  strange,  nor  in  itself  is  it  a  serious 
defect  in  the  system.  But  that  any  contrivance  or  de- 
vice should  be  permitted  by  which,  when  these  scatter- 
ing votes  do  not  enter  into  or  affect  the  general  result, 
the  minority  prevails  over  the  majority  is  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  republican  principle. 
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CHAPTEE    VIII. 

The  love  of  Fame — It  follows  Merit  and  not  Worldly  Authority 
— The  Mistakes  of  Ambition — High  Position  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  High  Influence — The  Presidents  not  the  Greatest 
Men  of  the  Country — The  Field  for  Statesmanship  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  famous  essayist  that  the 
greatest  men  in  history,  whose  genius  and  influence 
have  most  extended  to  future  generations,  have  not  in 
their  time  sought  for  political  power  or  popular  ap- 
plause. Who  knows,  or  cares,  or  inquires  about  the 
chief  magistrate  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
or  Socrates  ?  What  was  the  name  of  the  king  of  Syr- 
acuse at  the  time  of  Archimedes?  What  monarch 
reigned  in  Alexandria  in  the  days  of  Euclid  ?  What 
was  the  name  of  the  pope  before  whom  Martin  Luther 
was  summoned  to  appear  and  defend  himself?  Was 
it  Julius  or  Leo  ?  Both  were  patrons  of  art,  and  the 
genius  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  gave  lustre  to 
that  historic  period.  But  of  themselves  they  were 
little  more  than  lay  figures,  and  that  their  names  sur- 
vive is  due  to  others  rather  than  themselves.  Who  was 
king  of  England  when  James  Watt  invented  the  steam- 
engine?  Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares.  Who 
was  President  when  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton- 
gin  ?  Was  it  a  man  by  the  name  of  Adams,  or  was  it 
Jackson  ?    Who  was  chief  magistrate  when  Morse  first 
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set  his  telegraph  to  work  ?  Was  it  Fillmore  or  Polk  ? 
That  either  of  them  ever  lived  matters  little  to  the 
world  of  to-day,  but  the  little  ticking  machine  scatters 
thoughts  instantaneously  all  over  the  world.  Who 
was  king  of  France  in  the  time  of  Voltaire?  And  one 
hundred  years  hence  it  may  be  presumed  it  will  be 
asked,  Who  sat  on  the  throne  of  England  at  the  time 
of  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  ?  Reflecting  on 
these  things,  it  might  strike  the  philosopher,  or  any  man 
conscious  of  his  own  genius,  that  thrones  and  palaces 
could  have  but  a  comparatively  ephemeral  existence, 
while  the  announcement  of  any  great  truth  to  the  world 
secures  to  its  discoverer  a  perennial  fame.  Yet  there 
are  few  men  wise  enough  to  appreciate  this  truth.  The 
most  of  our  able  men — of  those  who,  if  not  great,  are 
the  greatest  we  have — are  possessed  with  petty  ambitions 
that  are  shared  with  the  vulgar  charlatan  and  dema- 
gogue. The  love  of  power  is  an  almost  universal 
instinct,  and  the  trappings  of  authority  have  a  charm 
to  the  vulgar  that  is  incomprehensible  to  one  who  esti- 
mates them  at  their  true  value.  And  yet  it  is  these 
trappings  that  excite  the  ambition  of  all  who  aspire  to 
political  prominence.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
so  j  for,  as  there  are  few  who  are  capable  of  distinction 
in  the  higher  walks  of  philosophy  and  statesmanship, 
it  is  the  active  and  earnest  men  of  a  lower  grade  that 
are  the  leading  politicians,  through  whom  the  enginery 
of  government  is  set  in  motion.  A  community  of 
philosophers  as  profound  as  Newton  or  Locke  might 
with  advantage  exchange  one  of  their  number  for  a 
cook,  another  for  a  carpenter,  and  a  third  for  a  black- 
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smith,  and  while  one  could,  as  it  were,  weigh  the  stars 
as  in  a  balance,  the  other  only  prepare  a  wholesome, 
palatable  dinner,  yet  the  spheres  of  the  two  being  so  far 
apart,  they  would  be  equally  essential  to  each  other. 

To  be  the  head,  the  acknowledged  chief  magistrate 
of  a  great  nation  is  even  yet  regarded  by  the  world  as 
the  most  enviable  and  honorable  station  that  man  can 
possibly  occupy,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  a  sov- 
ereign has  scarcely  ever  reigned  who  had  not  subjects 
whose  lives  were  of  much  more  importance  to  the  world 
than  his  own.  In  the  United  States  the  highest  posi- 
tion, as  the  world  regards  it,  is  to  be  President.  But 
the  office,  except  for  brief  exercise  of  authority,  yields 
little  satisfaction  to  the  successful  aspirant.  An  ex- 
President,  unless  he  have  other  and  more  real  titles  to 
honor  and  respect,  is  so  insignificant  a  personage  as  to 
be  neglected  and  unthought  of.  As  an  obscure  member 
of  Congress,  or  head  of  an  executive  bureau,  he  had 
a  future  before  him  to  which  he  looked  with  confidence 
and  hope.  But  after  a  brief  term  as  President,  in  which 
he  is  flattered  and  has  his  movements  and  sayings 
gazetted  over  the  whole  country,  he  is  relegated  to 
private  life  to  wonder  what  he  has  done  that  no  longer 
any  one  cares  for  his  opinions  and  that  he  does  not 
even  excite  the  attention  or  curiosity  of  the  vulgar. 

And  yet  for  this  transient  honor  our  ablest  public 
men  get  infected  with  such  a  longing  as  to  greatly  dis- 
qualify them  for  usefulness  in  other  spheres.  If  an 
aspirant  secures  the  nomination  he  enters  on  the  honors 
at  once ;  for  no  sooner  does  he  gain  this  prominence, 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  election,  than  he  is  looked 
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up  to  by  his  party  supporters  somewhat  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne  is  regarded  in  monarchical  countries.  Be- 
fore this  he  may  be  little  known,  even  to  the  politicians, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  But 
no  sooner  is  he  made  the  nominee  than  in  the  eyes  of 
his  partisans  it  becomes  criminal  to  question  his  infal- 
libility, and  they  show  a  disposition  to  support  him 
very  like  that  which  is  shown  to  princes  of  the  royal 
line  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  succession.  At  the  same 
time  every  act  of  his  life  !s  brought  forth  to  the  light 
by  the  opposite  party,  and  he  learns,  to  his  surprise, 
that  he  has  done  many  disreputable  things  that  he  had 
forgotten  and  nobody  else  had  ever  known  or  thought 
of  before  his  nomination.  In  this  warfare  on  the  can- 
didates measures  of  policy  to  a  great  extent  lose  their 
importance  in  the  public  mind,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  feelings  of  loyalty  or  hostility  to  candidates. 
Hence  the  enthusiasm  and  wild  party  passions  that  so 
disturb  the  routine  of  business  and  social  life  during  a 
Presidential  campaign,  and  which,  in  reality,  have  little 
to  do  with  the  measures  at  issue  in  the  impending  elec- 
tion. 

After  the  election  has  taken  place,  however,  and  the 
President  has  been  inaugurated,  his  influence  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  is  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 
On  minor  matters  in  which  he  takes  a  personal  in- 
terest, he  may,  perhaps,  through  government  patronage, 
exert  an  influence.  But  even  that  he  must  exercise 
with  great  caution  lest  he  prejudice  himself  on  ques- 
tions of  more  importance.  In  affairs  of  general  legis- 
lation it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  leading  mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  or  Senate  have  more  influence  in 
passing  a  measure  through  Congress  than  he  has, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  known  to  favor  it  sometimes 
provokes  a  distrust  that  defeats  it.  Of  his  own  mo- 
tion he  can  neither  make  treaties  nor  laws.  He  may, 
indeed,  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  by  his  veto,  but 
beyond  that  he  can  do  little  more  than  obey  the  behests 
of  his  party.  A  President  without  a  party,  as  has 
several  times  happened,  always  cuts  a  pitiful  figure  in 
politics,  and  when  he  is  in  accord  with  the  leading  men 
of  his  own  party  in  Congress,  it  is  seldom  that  he  is 
the  most  influential  member  of  it.  Neither  Franklin 
Pierce  nor  James  Buchanan  were  Democratic  leaders 
while  they  occupied  the  White  House.  The  master- 
mind in  the  administration  of  the  former  was  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Douglas  in  the  Senate  was  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  Democratic  party  than  was  Buchanan  in 
the  executive  mansion.  It  might  have  been  otherwise 
had  our  Presidents  been  of  great  military  genius  and  un- 
scrupulous ambition  lil^e  Caesar  or  Napoleon.  But,  for- 
tunately, there  has  never  been  such  a  President.  Wash- 
ington, though  in  judgment  and  grandeur  of  character 
the  man  best  fitted  for  the  difficult  task  of  harmonizing 
and  consolidating  the  different  colonies,  uniting  them 
into  one  great  republic,  was  unquestionably  intellectu- 
ally inferior  to  Franklin,  Jefferson,  or  Hamilton.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  men  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  feared,  in  the 
event  of  a  foreign  war,  is  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  a  man  combining  great  ambition  and  executive 
talent  with  brilliant  military  prestige,  for  with  all  their 
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experience  the  people  have  yet  enough  of  the  savage  in 
them  to  go  wild  over  a  man  who  has  won  great  bat- 
tles. The  qualities  required  in  a  President  are  the 
highest  integrity,  good  judgment,  good  business  ca- 
pacity ;  not  so  much  the  brilliant  political  theorist,  like 
Jefferson,  as  the  calm,  strong  sense  of  Madison.  For 
some  of  these  qualities  our  greatest  men  have  not  been 
conspicuous.  He  who  was  justly  called  the  "great  ex- 
pounder of  the  Constitution"  was  as  poor  a  manager  of 
his  worldly  affairs  as  was  Lord  Bacon,  the  greatest  of 
English  philosophers.  Though  as  a  Senator  he  was 
without  a  peer,  and  his  glowing  and  sublime  periods 
had  a  power  never  excelled  by  words,  yet,  like  Cicero, 
he  could  yield  his  principles  to  expediency,  so  that 
at  this  day  his  most  appreciative  admirer  does  not 
claim  for  him  that  he  would  have  made  a  wise  and 
prudent  executive.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  if 
the  great  editor  who  was  actually  nominated  by  the 
party  which  for  years  he  had  opposed  and  exposed, 
and  whose  influence  all  that ^. time  had  been  great 
and  most  beneficial,  had  been  elected,  he  would  not 
have  made  such  a  sad  muddle  of  public  affairs  as 
would  have  involved  the  government  in  most  inex- 
tricable confusion. 

The  place  for  a  strong  ruling  mind,  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  largest  influence  on  his  fellow-men,  is  not  the 
Presidency,  but  the  halls  of  Congress.  As  President, 
such  a  man  provokes  a  thousand  jealousies.  The  Amer- 
ican policy  of  Mr.  Clay  owed  little  or  nothing  to  Pres- 
idential advocacy,  but  much  to  the  great  commoner,  both 
as  Congressman  and  private  citizen.     Indeed,  since  the 
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time  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  by  reason  of  his  military 
successes  had  such  a  hold  on  the  popular  support  that 
in  defiance  of  precedent,  if  not  of  law,  he  could  carry 
through  his  policy  of  giving  the  spoils  of  office  to  the 
victors,  and  of  changing  the  banking  system  of  the 
country,  no  President  has  been  able  to  carry  out  any 
important  measure  peculiarly  his  own.  Andrew  John- 
son attempted  it,  and  Congress  wisely  took  all  power 
from  his  hands.  When  General  Grant  first  became 
President  he  knew  perhaps  less  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  high  office  than  any  other  man 
who  has  held  the  position.  He  had  been  the  most 
successful  of  the  military  men  who  had  figured  in  the 
great  civil  war.  For  his  services  as  a  soldier  the  peo- 
ple felt  grateful  to  him,  and  he  was  the  popular  hero 
of  the  day.  But  he  knew  very  little  of  the  spirit  or 
genius  of  our  institutions.  His  education  was  of  the 
military  order,  and  as  President  he  imagined  his  will 
was  to  influence,  if  not  to  rule,  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress. But  in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  his  peculiar 
policy  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo 
he  utterly  failed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
the  President's  advocacy  was  more  like  to  hinder  than 
promote  the  adoption  of  any  important  measure.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  treaty  would 
have  been  approved  on  its  merits  except  for  the  per- 
sonal hostility  of  a  few  crotchety  Senators  to  President 
Grant.  There  is  a  jealousy  of  all  such  influences,  and 
though  the  Constitution  requires  of  the  President  that 
he  shall  recommend  such  measures  as  in  his  judgment 
the  needs  of  the  country  may  demand,  the  people  do 
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not  look  to  him  as  a  guide,  but  rather  as  a  servant  to 
approve  and  execute  such  laws  as  they,  through  their 
immediate  representatives,  may  enact. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Further  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  required — Honesty 
natural  to  Man — The  Eights  of  Man  generally  realized  as 
never  before — The  Dangers  are  not  from  Wrong  Principles, 
but  from  Wrong  Adjustment — The  Part  the  Electors  were  to 
act  in  the  Original  Plan  for  electing  the  President — The  Con- 
vention System — The  Polly  of  trusting  to  the  Sudden  Impulse 
of  the  People — The  Anti-Masonic  Furor — The  Mexican  War 
— The  Electoral  College  to  guard  against  the  ill-considered 
Action  of  the  People  ;  its  Failure — Safeguards  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— The  more  Important  Duties  to  be  intrusted  only  to  those 
who  have  been  repeatedly  honored  and  trusted  by  the  People. 

To  effect  such  a  change  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  will  leave  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  majority,  and  that  it  shall  represent  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  the  people  ;  that  it  shall  be  a  "  democracy 
in  its  best  estate,"  and  not  be  subject  to  the  panics  and 
passions  of  the  hour;  to  avert  anything  like  a  crisis 
originating  in  the  imperfect  working  of  the  present 
system,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  further  and 
important  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  As  it  now 
is  there  are  great  opportunities  for  fraud,  and  with  the 
opportunities  there  are  temptations  of  a  most  demoral- 
izing tendency.     Success  in  fraud,  if  it  does  not  make 
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it  respectable,  makes  it  less  odious.  Therefore  that  a 
higher  order  of  political  morality  may  prevail  it  is  es- 
sential that  fraud  in  politics  should  be  rendered  diffi- 
cult, and,  as  near  as  may  be,  impossible.  For  this  no 
higher  sense  of  honesty  is  required  than  now  exists. 
As  a  rule,  even  now  every  man  desires  to  see  justice 
and  fair  play,  and  takes  personal  shame  to  himself  if 
his  party  or  party  friends  are  detected  in  fraudulent 
practices.  He  desires  an  honest  election  and  an  honest 
count,  and  would  much  prefer  party  success  by  honest 
means  than  through  deception  and  fraud.  But  in 
times  of  intense  political  excitement  the  best  of  men 
are  liable  to  wink  at  the  sharp  tricks  of  political 
friends.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  human  being 
entirely  destitute  of  the  sense  of  justice.  The  meanest 
thief  and  the  lowest  ruffian  recognize  the  rights  of 
property  between  strangers  as  clearly  as  the  strictest 
moralist.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  think  that  two  and 
one  make  five  as  that  what  one  man  has  fairly  earned 
another  may  take  from  him  without  compensation. 
Though  the  bread  he  eats  may  have  been  stolen  by  him, 
and  was  not  the  "  price  of  toil,"  he  knows  as  well  as 
the  severest  censor  that  "  the  knave  deserves  it  when 
he  tills  the  soil."  It  is  a  divine  instinct,  a  "  higher 
law,"  ever  at  war  with  human  greed  and  despotic  rule, 
and  it  is  this  which  in  the  progress  of  evolution,  as 
superstition  and  ignorance  pass  away,  must  make  all 
governments  purely  republican  and  conformable  to  the 
best  sentiments  of  the  people  deliberately  expressed. 

The  doctrine,  in  all  civilized  countries,  that  u  govern- 
ment derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
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erned,"  having  gone  so  far,  the  domain  of  despotism  must 
be  giving  way  and  becoming  more  and  more  abridged 
and  limited  in  extent.     The  material  welfare  of  those 
nations  whose  ignorance  and  bigotry  are  most  dense 
has  forced  their  arbitrary  rulers  to  admit  such  modern 
improvements  as  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  with 
them,  in   spite   of  priest   or   potentate,  the   common 
people  must  and  would  learn  more  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  than  was  before  known  to  the  governing 
few.     With  intelligence  the  superstitions  in  regard  to 
the  divine  right  of  rulers  must  give  way  to  the  palpa- 
ble fact  that  the  power  is  in  the  people,  if  they  know 
how  to  use  it ;  and  when  they  once  have  a  glimpse  of 
that  truth,  they  can  never  be  blinded  to  it  afterwards. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  disruptions  and 
revolutions  will  not  occur  in  republics  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed  as  well  as  in  monarchies,  con- 
stitutional or  absolute.     Such  catastrophes  are  at  all 
times  liable  to  occur,  and  perhaps  nowhere  is  the  dan- 
ger more  immediate  than  in  this  great  republic.     As 
yet  the  great  engine  of  the  government  has  not  been  so 
adjusted   that,  as  by  automatic  action,  the  best  and 
wisest  sense  of  the  people  shall  be  the  ruling  power 
unprovoked  and  unimpelled  by  angry  and  passionate 
appeals.     But  if  from  any  cause  there  should  be  a  dis- 
ruption, which  now  seems  almost  impossible,  it  will  not 
be  from  any  desire  among  the  people  to  go  back  to  des- 
potism or  monarchical  institutions.     Revolution,  and 
still  less  evolution,  never  goes  backwards.     It  may  be 
that  the  United  States  at  some  future  time  may  be 
broken   up  into   several   separate   nationalities.     But 
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they  will  all  be  republics,  and  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  if  disruption  should  ever  take  place, 
it  must  be  because  the  machinery  of  elections  is  too 
clumsy  to  give  satisfactory  results ;  because  too  much  is 
left  to  the  spasmodic  and  hasty  action  of  the  people 
before  the  conservative  and  cautious  lessons  of  experi- 
ence have  had  time  to  be  considered  ;  before  the  "  sober 
second  thought"  has  brought  people  to  weigh  well  the 
consequences  of  vital  changes  that,  once  made,  cannot 
be  reversed.  As  we  have  seen  that  under  the  workings 
of  the  present  system  the  country  has  passed  through 
several  crises  that  at  the  time  threatened  grave  calamity, 
it  is  wise  to  take  warning,  and  have  incorporated  into 
the  fundamental  law  such  guaranties  and  protection 
against  hasty  and  ill-considered  action  that  the  deliber- 
ate and  best  judgment  of  the  people  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  all  matters  of  vital  importance,  and  that 
popular  outbreaks  shall  be  held  in  effective  restraint. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  foresaw  the  dangers 
that  might  arise  from  leaving  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  That  wonderful 
instrument  of  human  wisdom,  so  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing ever  before  devised  by  man,  and  which  has  done 
very  much  to  revolutionize  the  science  of  government, 
was  improvised  to  meet  conditions  such  as  no  intelligent 
community  had  ever  been  placed  in  before.  They 
realized  as  by  prophetic  inspiration  that  a  direct  vote 
in  the  matter  of  choosing  the  President  was  liable  to 
give  the  results  which  have  been  experienced ;  that 
panic  and  prejudice  too  often  affected  and  biassed  public 
judgment ;  that  people  would  sometimes  go  wild  after 
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military  heroes;  that  charlatan  demagogues  would  get 
the  public  ear,  and  a  craze  like  the  tulip  mania  or  the 
South  Sea  bubble,  or,  as  has  since  been  seen,  the  inflation 
theory  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  money 
plenty  was  to  print  it,  would  sometimes  get  such  pos- 
session of  the  people  so  that  their  normal  judgment 
would  for  a  season  seem  lost.  They  foresaw,  also,  that 
a  shallow  pretender  might  be  the  hero  of  a  day,  and 
that  history  was  full  of  examples  of  men  who  had  the 
popular  qualities  to  attract  the  multitude,  but  who  had 
not  the  qualities  to  command  enduring  respect.  The 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature  they  fully 
appreciated,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
them  in  the  organic  law,  and  that  to  do  this  they  must 
prevent  the  people  from  doing  under  excitement  and 
passion  what  they  would  not  approve  in  their  cooler 
judgment. 

It  was  with  this  purpose  that  the  device  of  a  College 
of  Electors  was  adopted,  but  which,  by  removing  the 
election  of  the  President  from  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  to  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  to  deliberate, 
and,  on  their  own  judgment,  name  the  man  for  the 
office,  made  such  a  jumble  that  while  the  people  do 
not  vote  directly  for  the  President,  one-fourth  of  the 
popular  vote  may  elect  him.  Though  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  their  own  hasty  action,  it  has  not 
done  it,  but  exposed  them  to  the  necessity,  if  they 
would  vote  at  all,  of  supporting  candidates  who  have 
not  the  confidence  of  the  party,  and  who  owe  their 
nomination  to  caucus  intrigue,  and  packed  conventions. 
The  intention  was  that  the  electors  should  choose  the 
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President,  and  not  merely  pass  forward  the  votes  already 
cast  by  the  people.  Having  been  intrusted  with  what 
was  intended  to  be  an  office  of  high  honor  and  respon- 
sibility, it  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  exercise 
their  best  discretion,  and  as  it  was  anticipated  that  they 
would  be  selected  for  their  high  character  and  knowl- 
edge of  political  men  and  measures,  it  was  supposed 
they  would  select  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
in  the  country.  But  the  object  of  the  plan  was  very 
soon  subverted,  as  the  electors  were  nominated  and 
elected  not  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  but  to  vote 
for  a  particular  man.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  founders 
was  defeated  and  the  system  was  a  failure,  though  it 
has  been  tolerated  till  now,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  tol- 
erated till  the  presence  of  some  impending  danger  shall 
compel  such  general  attention  as  will  effect  a  remedy. 

It  is  now  expected  of  the  electors  that  they  shall 
vote  not  for  the  man  they  would  individually  prefer 
for  President,  but  for  the  candidate  of  the  party.  And 
not  only  this,  but  under  the  convention  system,  as  it 
now  prevails,  the  honest  impulses  and  real  preferences 
of  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  determine  who  shall 
be  the  nominee  of  either  of  the  great  political  parties. 
Conventions  are  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of  delegates 
selected  purposely  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  ambitious 
and,  too  often,  of  unscrupulous  aspirants.  Hence  the 
people  have,  in  reality,  no  choice,  no  alternative,  but  to 
vote  for  one  of  two  candidates,  neither  of  whom  may 
be  fit  for  the  office,  or  the  first  choice  of  any  considerable 
number  of  the  people;  and  then,  after  thus  voting  in 
the  dark,  or  under  a  kind  of  compulsion,  the  defeated 
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candidate  may  have  more  than  double  the  popular  vote 
of  his  successful  competitor. 

The  evils  attending  the  convention  system  are  uni- 
versally admitted.  But  those  who  have  suggested  plans 
for  changing  it  have  all  seemed  to  be  wedded  to  the 
idea1  that  the  latest,  least  considered  expression  of  the 
people  is  the  one  which  should  govern  the  executive 
and  the  legislature.  Representatives  fresh  from  the 
people  are  assumed  to  know  what  legislation  is  needed 
better  than  those  who  have  had  their  minds  befogged 
and  bewildered  by  years  of  study  and  experience  in 
practical  legislation.  To  get  an  expression  of  the  pop- 
ular will  at  the  time  of  the  election  is  thought  the 
safest,  most  republican  way  of  choosing  the  President. 
But  experience  has  told  us  that  there  are  times  when 
the  popular  hero  of  the  hour  is  not  a  statesman.  In 
the  anti-Masonic  excitement  some  fifty  years  ago  peo- 
ple were  so  exasperated  on  that  single  question  that 
all  measures  of  practical  legislation  were  little  heeded. 
A  generation  later  and  people  went  wild  over  the  start- 
ling proposition  that  "  Americans  should  rule  America," 
and  had  it  so  happened  that  a  national  election  had 
come  off  during  the  year  when  that  furor  was  at  its 
climax,  they  might  have  chosen  a  ticket  representing 
nothing  touching  the  great  issues  that  were  before  the 
country,  and  such  discordant  elements  would  have  made 
up  the  administration  as  would  have  made  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  war  with  Mexico  made  a  suc- 
cessful soldier  the  President,  and  though  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  strong  sense,  yet  his  previous 
career  as  a  statesman  had  not  been  illustrious.     Other 
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successful  soldiers  have  attained  the  Presidency  solely 
on  their  military  prestige,  and  again  others  have  been 
formidable  candidates  from  some  adventitious  circum- 
stance that  has  given  a  brief  notoriety. 

All  this  is  very  different  from  what  the  founders  of 
the  government  intended.  In  delegating  the  choice  of 
the  President  from  the  people  to  an  electoral  college 
they  did  it  that  the  choice  might  not  be  left,  directly, 
to  the  enthusiastic  or  unreasoning  multitude.  It  was 
provided,  as  was  supposed,  to  guard  the  people  against 
their  own  hasty  action,  and,  to  secure  this,  they  not 
only  intrusted  the  election  of  the  President  to  a  college 
of  electors,  but  they  provided  that  one  branch  of  the 
Congress  could  not  be  changed  under  the  influence  of 
a  panic  or  passion,  even  though  the  people  might  clam- 
orously demand  it.  The  Senate  was  so  constituted  that 
no  revulsion  of  popular  feeling,  no  angry  outbreak  of 
hostility  to  a  foreign  power,  could  make  so  great  a 
change  as  would  not  leave  a  large  majority  of  the  old 
Senators  in  their  seats.  It  was  from  apprehension  of 
such  spasmodic  upheavals  as  we  now  see  have  actually 
occurred  that  it  was  provided  that  only  one-third  of 
the  Senate  should  be  composed  of  the  newly-elected 
members. 

This  distrust  of  the  government,  this  fear  that  un- 
less it  can  be  made  to  feel  the  breath  of  popular  ap- 
proval or  censure,  as  readily  as  the  placid  lake  is  ruf- 
fled by  the  breeze,  is  a  lingering  inheritance  from  the 
mother-country  at  a  time  when  the  government  was 
supposed  to  be  more  for  a  class  than  for  the  whole 
people.     The  vestiges  of  those  ideas  and  impressions 
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still  remain,  and  there  is  still  an  inclination  to  regard 
the  government  as  an  enemy  to  be  closely  watched  lest 
it  do  something  to  enlarge  its  powers  at  the  expense  of 
the  people.  This,  as  generally  expressed,  is  the  fear 
of  centralization.  In  the  fear  of  this  people  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  right  of  self-government  may  be  left 
intact,  and  that  there  is  no  abridgment  of  the  powers 
of  the  people  because  of  constitutional  checks  on  hasty 
and  ill-considered  action.  Communities,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, make  mistakes,  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  the 
intelligence  of  either  to  say,  that  as  long  as  human 
nature  is  as  it  is  such  "  offences  must  come."  A  gov- 
ernment is  none  the  less  a  pure  democracy  because  it 
is  hedged  around  with  such  constitutional  restrictions 
as  will  restrain  the  people  from  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion  or  impulse  in  matters  affecting  private 
interests  or  the  national  welfare. 

These  premises  being  assumed,  it  follows,  as  a  corol- 
lary, that  those  to  whom  the  people  delegate  their  authority 
to  act  for  them  in  matters  of  political  importance  must  be 
selected  or  chosen  some  time  before  the  issues  on  which 
they  are  to  act  shall  arise.  They  should  be  men  who 
have  been  elected  for  other  duties,  and  because  of  their 
capacity  and  faithful  service  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
elected, thus  bearing  the  strongest  possible  proof  of 
possessing  the  highest  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  best  known.  In  this  way 
the  persons  on  whom  would  devolve  the  choice  of  the 
President  would  not  be  the  representatives  of  party 
passion  or  personal  ambition.  Parties,  it  is  true,  would 
still  exist,  but  the  official  representatives  of  them  would 
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be  chosen  as  exponents  of  certain  general  principles  and 
ideas,  rather  than  as  advocates  of  particular  measures 
or  champions  of  particular  men. 

That  such  results  may  be  obtained  it  matters  little 
what  are  the  immediate  and  pressing  questions  before 
the  people  at  the  time  of  any  particular  election.  If 
it  should  be  when  an  undue  interest  is  given  to  some 
newly-arisen  issue,  and  a  candidate  is  elected  at  the 
time  when  the  judgment  of  the  people  is  swayed  by 
passion  or  panic,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  discarded  at 
the  end  of  a  single  term.  Any  duty  that  by  law  had 
been  assigned  to  the  official  who  had  been  most  times 
elected  to  a  certain  office  would  very  certainly  not  fall 
to  one  who  owed  his  election  to  the  accident  of  an  ab- 
normal state  of  the  public  mind.  Such  a  man  would 
not  represent  the  people  at  the  time  they  were  in  the 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment,  and  what  is  desired  in 
a  republic  is  that  this  judgment  should  govern  the 
country.  This  is  democracy  of  the  best  kind,  and  he 
is  not  a  good  citizen,  though  he  may  call  himself  a 
democrat,  who  would  interpose  obstacles  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  results.  Party  issues  and  party  cries  are 
of  but  little  importance  compared  with  that  of  having 
all  departments  of  government  honestly  and  ably  ad- 
ministered. It  is  the  general  sense  of  the  community 
throughout  the  whole  country  that  they  should  be  so 
administered,  and  any  device  or  change  of  system  that 
would  insure  the  putting  forward  by  all  parties  of  the 
best  men  for  the  highest  honors  would  command  a 
popular  support  that  no  administration  elected  under 
the  present  system  can  ever  receive.     The  sequence  of 
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a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  manner  of  an  election  is  a 
lack  of  cordiality  in  supporting  a  government  so  chosen. 
A  suspicion  of  foul  play  in  an  election  discredits  and 
weakens  the  administration.  The  instincts  of  men  are 
so  universally  in  favor  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  that 
they  resent  even  the  suspicion  of  fraud. 

Starting  from  this  basis,  that  the  people  throughout 
the  whole  country  in  the  towns  and  precincts  all  desire 
the  best  possible  government,  it  is  clear  that  in  their 
town  organization  they  will,  in  the  choice  of  local  offi- 
cers, as  a  rule,  have  men  of  unquestioned  honesty  and 
of  fair  intelligence.  The  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder 
will  always  be  of  sound  timber.  From  this  founda- 
tion a  superstructure  may  be  erected  which,  resting  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  whole  people,  shall  give  as  perfect 
a  government  as  man  can  devise.  Like  the  pyramid 
that  rests  its  broad  foundation  on  the  ground,  on  the 
common  earth  that  makes  up  the  world,  and  as  it  rises 
tier  upon  tier  is  contracted  in  its  circumference,  the  first 
tier  of  common  rock,  the  second  of  porphyry,  the  third 
of  granite,  the  next  of  finer  granite,  the  next  of  mar- 
ble, and  finally  terminating  in  bronze  or  iron,  it  stands 
as  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills.  Yet  its  base  rests  only 
on  common  ground,  and  the  broader  it  is  the  more 
firm  and  enduring  is  the  pile  that  rests  upon  it. 

That  a  government  through  its  entire  structure  may 
thus  be  built  up  from  the  whole  people,  its  foundations 
must  rest  on  the  people  in  their  simplest,  primary  or- 
ganizations. The  town  and  precinct,  as  they  became 
recognized  factors  in  the  first  settlements  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  the  organizations  through  which  the  public 
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expressed  their  opinions,  and  from  whom  the  town, 
county,  and  State  officials  derived  their  authority. 
This  system  of  constituting  the  whole  people  as  the 
basis  of  all  authority  gradually  extended  to  other 
States,  till  now  it  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
foundation  of  true  republican  government. 

To  carry  out  this  system  in  its  entirety  it  should  run 
all  through  the  official  life  of  the  country,  from  the 
election  of  the  President  to  that  of  town-clerk  or  high- 
way surveyor.  Before  any  such  general  change  can 
be  adopted  it  must,  from  the  propensity  of  men  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  and  the  reluctance  to  try  any- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  political  changes,  advance  by 
slow  degrees.  In  the  matter  of  the  election  of  the 
President,  however,  it  may  be  accomplished  with  little 
or  no  political  derangement,  or  violence  to  old  usages. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Electors  of  the  ^Respective  States  to  be  Men  elected  and 
re-elected  Years  before  to  the  highest  and  most  Responsible 
Offices — The  Ex-Governors  to  serve  as  Electors — No  Presi- 
dential Campaign — The  most  approved  Kepresentative  Men 
of  the  Different  States  to  compose  the  College — The  Character 
of  such  a  College  and  the  Probable  Character  of  a  President 
selected  by  such  a  Body — The  Calm  Discussion  of  the  Char- 
acter and  Fitness  of  our  Ablest  Men — The  Honor  of  the 
Presidency  greatly  enhanced. 

To  elect  the  President  in  the  manner  suggested  does 
not  imply  any  change  in  the  plan  of  the  framers  of  the 
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Constitution.  They  realized,  as  by  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, that  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  liable  to  give 
the  results  that  have  been  experienced  ;  that  the  ablest 
and  best  men  would  be  pushed  aside  for  available  me- 
diocrity ;  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  trust  the  election 
to  a  college  of  electors  chosen  expressly  to  elect  on  their 
own  judgment  and  responsibility  the  man  best  quali- 
fied for  the  high  and  honorable  position.  But  that  plan 
did  not  work  as  intended,  for  the  reason  that  the  elec- 
tors were  nominated  and  chosen  not  to  act  on  their  own 
judgment,  but  to  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  their 
respective  party  candidates. 

That  this  plan  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution 
may  be  carried  out  it  is  indispensable  that  the  electors 
should  be  chosen  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they 
have  been  heretofore.  They  must  be  men  who  are  not 
chosen  for  the  single  purpose  of  electing  a  particular 
candidate  and  who  have  no  other  responsibility  than 
to  vote  for  their  party  nominee ;  they  should  be  men 
who  have  previously  filled,  by  popular  election,  the 
highest  offices  in  their  respective  States,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  men  whose  repeated  election  by  the  citizens 
of  their  own  State  should  be  the  most  plenary  proof 
of  their  integrity  and  capacity.  If,  for  instance,  the 
law  provided  that  the  electoral  college  should  consist 
of  one  elector  from  each  State,  and  this  elector  should 
be  the  chief  justice  of  that  State,  or  the  judge  in  the 
highest  court  who  had  been  longest  on  the  bench,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  such  a  body  would  choose  one  of 
the  very  ablest  and  most  eminent  statesmen  in  the 
whole  country.     It  might  be  objected  that  such  a  body 
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might  be  too  conservative,  and  would  be  too  prone  to 
prefer  a  man  eminent  for  legal  knowledge  and  attached 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past  to  one  distinguished  for 
executive  ability  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
and  progress  of  the  times.  Again,  if  this  college  of 
electors  were  to  consist  of  the  heads  of  the  highest 
educational  institutions  in  each  of  the  different  States, 
it  is  equally  certain  the  choice  would  fall  on  a  man  of 
eminence  and  great  learning.  But  as  the  members 
would  be  nearly  all  clergymen,  the  danger  is  they 
would  not  only  be  unfamiliar  with  politics,  but  might 
be  influenced  by  a  sectarian  spirit,  to  the  disregard  of 
those  worldly  interests  which  Presidents  are  chosen  to 
guard  and  protect.  A  proposition  of  this  kind  would 
be  still  less  favorably  entertained  than  the  other,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  it. 

But  if  there  can  be  found  in  each  State  a  single  in- 
dividual who  is  a  representative  man  and  proved  to 
be  such  by  the  popular  endorsement,  in  having  been 
elected  and  re-elected' to  the  highest  office  of  the  State 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  who  is  retired 
from  -public  life,  certainly  it  would  seem  that  to  a  col- 
lege composed  of  such  men  might  safely  be  entrusted 
the  choice  of  the  President. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution be  adopted  to  take  the  place  of  "Article  XII.," 
providing  for  an  electoral  college,  to  be  composed  of 
men  who  have  not  only  received  such  endorsements,  but 
who  are,  and  must  be,  men  of  large  political  experience. 
Let  the  elector  for  each  State  be  that  citizen  who  has 
served  for  the  longest  period  as  governor  of  his  State, 
h  10* 
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and  who  has  not  held  the  office  for  the  last  two  years 
preceding  the  time  when  he  may  be  called  upon  to  act 
as  elector.  This  would  give  us  an  electoral  college 
such  as  our  Revolutionary  fathers  intended  should  name 
the  President.  It  would  be  composed  of  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  their  respective  States,  if  not  of  eminence 
throughout  the  country;  of  representative  men  who 
had  received  the  highest  proof  of  respect  and  confidence 
from  their  people,  and  that,  too,  when  the  honors  given 
had  little  reference  to  Presidential  aspirants.  As  a 
security  against  improper  influences,  it  might  be  well  to 
provide  that  no  one  should  receive  any  federal  appoint- 
ment during  the  term  next  succeeding.  Should  any 
ex-governor  decline  to  act  as  elector  on  such  conditions, 
he  could  do  so  and  relieve  himself  of  the  disabilities  by 
resigning  his  privilege  at  a  period  of  six  months  or  a 
year  preceding  the  assembling  of  the  electoral  college. 

The  electoral  college,  being  thus  constituted,  the 
members  of  it  would  have  that  responsibility  thrown 
upon  them  which  it  was  intended  they  should  have 
when  the  present  method  was  adopted.  It  is  not  an 
innovation  in  spirit  or  in  principle ;  it  is  a  new  way  to 
do  what  the  Constitution,  as  made  by  its  framers,  was 
expected  to  do,  but  for  which  the  adequate  means  were 
not  provided. 

The  electors  being  created  in  this  way,  there  would, 
of  course,  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Presidential  campaign. 
The  interest  felt  in  the  future  policy  of  the  government 
would  be  directed  to  the  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  Senators.  Long  before  the  time  for  cast- 
ing the  votes  it  would  be  known  who  the  most  of  the 
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electors  would  be,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
ambitious  aspirants  to  make  combinations,  to  pack  con- 
ventions, to  forelay  for  delegates,  to  trade  off  votes  for 
promised  cabinet  seats,  or  foreign  missions,  or  for  influ- 
ence in  making  Senators.  All  these  evils,  great  and 
trying  as  they  are,  and  inseparably  interwoven  with 
our  present  system,  would  disappear.  There  could  be  no 
more  partisan  campaigns  as  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
making  heroes  of  demagogues,  or  of  men  little  known 
and  little  respected,  and  arousing  the  worst  passions  of 
the  people,  to  their  own  impoverishment  and  disquiet; 
no  eager  anxiety  as  to  the  result;  for  though  there 
might  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  man  who  would  be 
chosen,  yet  there  would  be  entire  confidence  throughout 
the  country  that  such  a  body  of  men  as  would  make 
up  the  electoral  college  would  neVer  elect  an  untried, 
an  obscure,  or  an  unsafe  man.  Their  own  self-respect 
would  prevent  them  from  preferring  mediocrity  to 
acknowledged  ability. 

As  political  campaigns  are  now  conducted,  they  are 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  calm  investigation  of  political 
subjects  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  When  the  campaign 
is  once  opened,  there  is  an  end  of  personal  judgment  on 
the  great  issues  before  the  country.  The  candidates 
being  once  in  the  field,  the  party  leaders  are  engaged  in 
arousing  the  old  partisan  feeling,  and  in  marshalling 
the  people  to  stand  by  old  issues  and  party  lines.  The 
battle  having  begun,  it  is  disgraceful  to  leave  the  ranks, 
and  it  is  not  expected  or  supposed  that  any  thinking 
man  is  to  be  convinced  or  changed  in  his  convictions  by 
appeals  from  the  stump  or  from  the  newspapers.     The 
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labor  of  the  campaign  is  not  to  convince  those  on  the 
other  side,  but  to  rally  the  party  in  its  full  force  to  come 
out  and  vote  as  in  times  past.  Each  party  brings  out 
its  most  plausible  speakers,  such  as  will  always  attract 
a  crowd,  and  they  severally  labor  to  convince  their 
auditors  that  the  country's  prosperity  depends  on  the 
success  of  their  ticket.  Then  the  character  of  opposing 
candidates  is  unscrupulously  assailed  ;  candidates  who, 
as  private  citizens,  had  been  regarded  as  of  exemplary 
character,  are  found  to  have  been  monsters  of  depravity, 
and  the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  appealed  to  to 
rebuke  such  wickedness.  Such  appeals  more  often  dis- 
gust the  intelligent  and  thinking  classes  than  change 
their  opinions.  But  another  class  is  affected  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  There  is  always,  especially  in  the  large 
towns,  what  is  known  as  the  floating  vote,  which  is 
made  up  of  persons  of  no  fixed  political  opinions ;  gen- 
erally uneducated,  who  pay  little  or  no  taxes,  and  who 
are  easily  swayed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and,  on 
election  day,  casting  their  ballots  in  favor  of  the  party 
which  has  given  them  the  most  entertainment,  in  the 
way  of  mass- meetings,  barbecues,  and  processions. 
This  floating  population  casts  the  votes  which  generally 
decide  the  result,  and  it  is  to  catch  them  that  all  this 
hurly-burly  is  made  during  the  campaign.  It  is  not  a 
healthful  political  state  when  parties  must  stoop  for  suc- 
cess to  the  improvident,  the  careless  classes,  that  have 
no  fixed  principles,  no  convictions,  and  who  are  easily 
swayed  by  their  passions  and  changing  interests.  So 
long  as  success  is  attainable  only  by  conciliating  them, 
the  best  men  have  an  aversion  to  coming  forward  as 
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candidates,  while,  if  the  plan  here  suggested  were  to 
supersede  that  now  in  vogue,  they  would  naturally 
come  to  the  front,  and  the  public  attention  would  be 
directed  to  the  measures  and  policy  of  government  as 
represented  by  the  most  able  and  advanced  statesmen 
of  the  country.  They  might  not  be  powerful  in  cau- 
cuses or  saloons,  but  they  would  have  a  great  influeuce 
in  leading  and  moulding  public  opinion,  and,  when  the 
time  for  the  assembling  of  the  electors  should  approach, 
they  would  bring  such  a  moral  pressure  to  bear,  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  number  of  those  who  would  be 
reckoned  as  even  possible  candidates  would  be  very, 
very  small ;  what  with  the  thorough  discussion  in  the 
press,  the  pronounced  opinions  of  leading  writers  and 
speakers,  the  scrutiny  of  acts  and  character,  the  public 
sentiment  might  be  relied  on  to  limit  the  choice  to  one 
of  half  a  dozen  of  the  very  first  men  in  the  country. 

The  whole  responsibility  of  the  election  being  thrown 
on  a  small  number  of  men  of  established  character,  and 
who  had  already  achieved  honorable  distinction,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  forfeit  the  good  name  already 
acquired,  and  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  try 
to  make  a  choice  that  would  redound  to  their  credit 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Responsibility  compels 
self-respect.  It  is  found,  as  a  rule,  it  is  safer  to  give 
the  appointment  of  judges  to  the  governor  than  to 
trust  their  election  to  the  people.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
would,  unless  for  personal  and  selfish  reasons,  prefer 
to  have  an  honest  and  competent  man  for  judge.  But 
as  the  candidates  in  the  large  cities  are  nominated  by 
ward  caucuses,  which  in  turn  get  their  inspiration  from 
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saloons  and  from  those  most  inclined  to  law-breaking, 
the  voters  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose  one  of 
two  evils.  But  if  the  governor  appoints,  he  is  above 
such  influences.  He  may  be  a  weak  man  and  a  vio- 
lent partisan,  but  he  is  sure  to  be  much  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  voters ;  and  the  responsibility  of  his  position, 
his  pride  and  self-respect,  would  cause  him  to  select 
a  competent  lawyer  whose  appointment  would  reflect 
credit  on  himself.  Dividing  responsibility  is  very  apt 
to  produce  inferior  work,  as  a  multitude  will  often 
assent  to  what  each  individual  would  be  ashamed  to 
do.  A  crowd  will  flee  before  a  single  armed  ruffian, 
each  encouraging  the  others  by  his  example  to  get  out 
of  danger.  Yet  in  the  same  crowd  might  be  a  dozen 
or  a  hundred,  any  one  of  whom  had  he  met  the  bully 
alone  would  have  knocked  him  down  and  disarmed 
him.  So,  in  a  popular  election,  in  time  of  high  politi- 
cal excitement,  the  most  conservative  people  vote  for 
the  party  candidates  whom  few  of  them  would  ever 
appoint,  had  they  the  appointing  power  and  its  attend- 
ant responsibilities. 

Now,  while  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  tell  what  would 
have  happened  in  the  past,  under  other  circumstances, 
as  it  is  to  predict  the  future,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  had  our  Presidents  heretofore  been  elected  in  the 
way  here  proposed,  the  weakest  Presidents  we  have 
had,  as  well  as  the  weakest  party  candidates  who  failed 
of  an  election,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  office.  Instead  of  that  the  list  of  our 
Presidents  would  have  been  made  up  of  the  names 
of  men  distinguished  for  practical  sense  and  executive 
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ability,  and  the  honor  of  fye  office  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  it  is  since  it  has  been  filled  by 
some  of  its  later  incumbents. 

It  does  not  follow  that  if  this  system  were  adopted 
the  greatest  man  or  the  greatest  statesman  in  the  coun- 
try would  be  the  President.  The  greatest  men  have 
great  weaknesses.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
Lord  Bacon,  to  Cromwell,  and  to  Napoleon,  and  no 
one  would  now  desire  a  President  like  any  one  of  them. 
Nor,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  the  men,  would 
any  considerable  party  support  Daniel  Webster  or 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency ;  and  though  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  has  perhaps  had  more  influence  than 
any  other  man  of  his  times  in  matters  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  no  one  would  suppose  that  his  great 
mental  powers  would  qualify  him  to  be  a  wise  and  safe 
President. 

The  system  of  our  government  is  such  that  both 
parties  avail  themselves  of  .the  best  talent  they  have 
to  enforce  and  illustrate  their,  distinctive  principles. 
There  has  not  been  a  time  for  forty  years  that  the 
United  States  Senate  did  not  contain  several  members 
intellectually  superior  to  the  Presidential  candidates. 
To-day,  if  an  electoral  college,  created  on  the  plan  sug- 
gested, were  to  assemble  for  the  choice  of  a  President, 
would  their  choice  fall  on  a  Senator  from  Vermont,  or 
a  Senator  from  Delaware ;  a  Deerfield  farmer,  an  Ohio 
ex-Senator,  or  an  ex-leader  in  Congress?  If  one  or 
none  of  these,  it  is  still  very  certain  that  he  would  be 
a  man  of  a  higher  order,  morally  and  intellectually, 
than  we  can  reasonably  expect  under  the  present  mode 
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of  election.  The  honor  and  respect  that  the  office  would 
command  would  be  higher  than  it  has  ever  attained 
since  Washington,  and  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
could  point  with  pride  to  their  chief  magistrate  as  the 
representative  and  vindication  of  republican  institu- 
tions. 


CHAPTEE    XL 

No  more  Sectional  Disturbances — The  Excitements  of  a  General 
Election — A  Change  in  the  Method  of  choosing  the  President 
— The  Equality  of  the  States  in  an  Electoral  College — Party- 
Candidates  at  present  not  nominated  by  the  People — Illustra- 
tion of  the  Plan  here  suggested — Easily  executed — Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution — No  Objection  that  if  adopted 
the  Government  could  not  respond  promptly  to  the  Popular 
Will — The  "Quiet  People"  the  greatest  Public  Benefactors — 
Important  Changes  in  the  Organic  Law  to  be  made  only  after 
Long  Discussion — General  Prosperity  depends  on  the  Perma- 
nency of  the  Laws. 

* 
In  the  days  before  the  civil  war,  while  slavery  was 
the  great  question  that  arrayed  the  North  and  South 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  such  a  change  as  is  here 
proposed  could  hardly  have  been  considered  on  its  mer- 
its, as  it  would  have  been  favored  or  opposed  accord- 
ingly as  it  bore  on  that  great  issue.  But  now,  happily, 
that  question  is  settled,  and  never  again  can  the  people, 
as  far  as  the  future  can  be  scanned  by  human  ken,  be 
arrayed  in  hostility,  face  to  face,  on  a  single  issue.  In 
a  country  so  vast  as  this,  made  up  of  States  having 
such  a  variety  of  interests,  in  which  Texas  and  Maine, 
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and  Oregon  and  Florida,  may  be  especially  benefited 
by  the  same  line  of  policy,  any  danger  that  the  coun- 
try may  again  be  divided  on  sectional  questions  is 
purely  imaginary.  It  cannot  be ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  people  of  any  section,  or  the 
governors  who  might  act  as  electop  of  any  States, 
would  ever  be  united  in  support  of  any  candidate  be- 
cause of  local  advantages  to  be  gained  by  his  election. 
AYhat  they  would  look  for  is  a  President  of  broad, 
national,  comprehensive  statesmanship;  and  with  an 
electoral  college  created,  as  this  would  be,  by  the  or- 
ganic law,  being,  as  it  were,  evolved  from  the  best 
sentiment  and  judgment  of  the  people,  all  the  miser- 
able party  feeling,  which  has  in  late  years  so  disturbed 
the  social,  political,  and  business  harmony  of  the  coun- 
try, must  be  "portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful 
past,"  and  the  Constitution  of  the  whole  united  coun- 
try would  be  safe  beyond  the  worst  breakers  that  lay 
in  its  way. 

In  view  of  the  tumults  and  intense  excitements  inci- 
dent to  the  Presidential  elections  for  the  last  forty  years, 
it  has  been  the  wonder  of  foreign  observers  that  the 
government  has  not  been  broken  up.  How  a  people 
could  pass  through  them  so  many  times  and  yet  accept 
the  results  without  civil  war  has  astonished  the  world. 
It  never  could  have  been  before,  in  any  country,  and 
that  it  has  been  here  shows  that  a  great  evolution  has 
taken  place,  so  far  as  obedience  and  respect  for  law  are 
concerned.  But  much  as  men  have  learned  of  the  recip- 
rocal duties  of  government  and  governed,  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  the  unreasoning  and  the  savage  in  man- 
f  11 
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kind,  and  sooner  or  later  a  conflict  of  parties  growing 
out  of  Presidential  contests,  unless  the  system  of  elec- 
tions is  changed,  seems  as  certain  as  that  the  pitcher 
carried  too  often  to  the  fountain  must  be  broken  at  last. 
This  ever-recurring  danger,  with  its  accompanying 
financial  and  industrial  derangements,  is  often  cited  by 
political  economists  as  an  argument  against  republican 
government,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  choose  a  chief 
magistrate  at  regular  stated  periods  without  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  scandals,  the  same  excitement,  and  the 
same  costs,  both  in  time  and  money.  They  allege  that 
though  hereditary  sovereigns  may  sometimes  prove 
weak,  dissolute,  and  wicked,  yet  it  is  safer  to  tolerate 
them,  limited  as  they  are  in  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries, than  trust  to  an  election  by  the  people  conducted 
as  elections  are  in  the  United  States;  that  though  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  an  intelligent  people 
that  they  would  elect  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  emi- 
nent men  as  their  chief  magistrate, — one  far  superior  to 
the  average  of  royal  princes, — yet  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  very  seldom  a  candidate  is  nominated  by  either 
of  the  great  parties  who  had  previously  been  conspicu- 
ous as  a  statesman,  or  had  shown  any  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  office,  and  that  therefore  it  is  safer  to  risk  the 
imbecilities  of  monarchy  rather  than  trust  to  the  frenzy 
of  popular  elections. 

An  argument  of  this  kind  is  not  against  republican- 
ism in  itself,  but  against  the  manner  in  which  a  republi- 
can government,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
it  has  ever  known,  is  conducted.  It  is  not  against 
the  principle,  but  against  the  machinery  by  which  it 
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is  operated.  Let  that  machinery  be  so  changed  that 
only  those  men  should  make  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  had  been  elected  and  re-elected  by  the  people 
who  knew  them  best,  and  had  endorsed  and  re-endorsed 
them  as  having  their  fullest  confidence,  and  we  might 
depend  upon  it  that  our  chief  magistrates  would  favor- 
ably compare  with  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  the  old 
countries.  It  is  by  a  sort  of  evolution,  or  gravitation 
upwards,  the  elevation  of  the  fittest,  that  has  put  at 
one  time  Derby,  at  another  Palmerston,  again  Disraeli, 
and  then  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. The  wisest  men  in  parliament  selected  their 
leaders,  not  the  acclaim  or  votes  of  the  populace.  Is 
there  no  way  whereby  the  ablest,  most  competent,  and 
most  trusted  by  the  people  can  control  the  selection  of 
the  President  ? 

An  argument  that  may  be  urged  against  this  plan,  and 
which  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  serious  objection,  is 
that  the  small  States  would  have  an  equal  representation 
in  the  electoral  college  with  the  large  ones.  A  similar 
objection  was  made  in  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  against  the  equal  representation  of  States, 
whether  large  or  small,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
But  never  yet  in  the  practical  administration  of  the 
government  has  it  been  found  to  work  unfavorably  or 
unjustly  to  any  of  the  larger  States.  The  small  States 
have  been  as  well  represented  in  the  Senate  as  the  large, 
and  if  an  unprejudiced,  unpartisan  person,  familiar 
with  the  politics  of  the  country  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
were  to  be  asked  to  say  which  States  had  most  uni- 
formly elected  to  this  high  office  those  most  worthy  to 
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fill  the  position, — the  most  dignified,  able  Senators, — • 
the  answer  would  very  likely  be  the  two  small  States, 
Delaware  and  Vermont.  If  these  small  States  have 
been  fortunate  in  their  Senators,  they  have  likewise  been 
so  in  their  governors,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing one  of  them  would  not  be  as  competent,  as  im- 
partial, as  free  from  local  prejudice  when  called  to  vote 
for  President,  as  would  an  ex-governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia or  Texas.  The  character  of  the  men  who  compose 
the  college  is  to  be  considered,  and  not  the  State  or  sec- 
tion from  which  they  come.  Locality  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  nor  would  it  have  under 
the  plan  here  proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has, 
under  the  present  system,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
and  so  it  would  have  under  any  of  the  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  by  different  statesmen  for  counting  and 
declaring  the  votes  of  the  electors.  Under  the  present 
convention  system  by  which  candidates  are  nominated, 
the  leader  of  a  State  organization,  by  the  skilful  use 
of  party  machinery,  not  unfrequently  has  his  State 
delegation  united  in  his  favor  at  a  nominating  conven- 
tion. If  he  be  from  a  great  State  with  a  large  delega- 
tion, he  becomes  from  that  single  circumstance  a  prom- 
inent candidate,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  nominated,  and, 
if  not,  he  may  dictate  the  terms  on  which  a  competitor 
may  succeed. 

As  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  a  national  conven- 
tion approaches,  the  excitement  as  to  who  will  be  the 
candidate  becomes  intense,  and  the  claims  and  merits 
of  two  or  three  of  the  more  prominent  candidates  are 
freely  discussed.     These  are  sure  to  be  men  well  known 
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to  the  country,  and  of  superior  ability.  The  rivalry 
between  the  respective  partisans  becomes  very  sharp, 
and  next  to  securing  the  nomination  of  their  favorites 
is  the  desire  to  defeat  their  competitors.  Hence  there 
arises  an  intense  feeling  of  hostility  in  the  ranks  of  the 
party,  and  then,  to  nominate  at  all,  they  must  fall  back 
on  a  "dark  horse."  Such  a  name  being  sprung  upon 
the  convention  at  a  time  when  the  members  are  tired 
out  with  wrangling  and  contention,  no  sooner  does  it 
appear  that  a  stampede  is  impending  than  the  old  com- 
binations break  ranks,  and  the  convention  all  at  once 
discovers  that  the  most  marvellously  proper  man  had 
scarcely  been  thought  of  till  that  moment. 

Now,  though  the  candidates  thus  nominated  have 
sometimes  been  men  of  ability,  no  one  can  pretend  they 
were  nominated  by  the  people.  They  were  the  crea- 
tures of  accident.  In  the  case  of  Garfield,  a  man  not 
inferior  to  any  candidate  who  had  appeared  before  the 
convention  with  a  strong  backing  of  delegates,  he  owed 
his  success  in  the  long  contest  to  the  many  ballots,  the 
much  speaking,  by  which  the  members  had  a  chance 
to  see  for  themselves  that  they  had  among  them  a  very 
able  man  and  a  statesman,  and  when  they  found  that 
they  must  give  up  their  favorites,  they  the  more  readily 
turned  to  him,  as  there  was  no  other  on  whom  they  could 
so  easily  concentrate.  But  in  the  other  cases,  where 
"dark  horses"  who  had  never  been  conspicuous  or  lead- 
ing men  in  their  respective  parties,  or  been  promiuent  as 
candidates  previous  to  an  assembling  of  the  convention, 
the  candidates  nominated  have  not  reflected  much  credit 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  or  the  convention  that 
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put  theru  forth  as  the  most  deserving  members  of  the 
party. 

No  sooner  is  a  convention  assembled  than  the  ques- 
tions of  fitness,  of  ability,  and  statesmanship  cease  to  be 
considered.  The  delegates  are  too  eager  for  their  favor- 
ites to  pay  much  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  final  outcome  must  depend  on  sharp  practice, 
on  lobbying,  trading,  promising,  and  endurance.  At 
this  stage  even  availability  is  but  lightly  considered, 
and  that  unworthy  motive  which  had  been  urged  stren- 
uously before  the  convention  met  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
eagerness  for  success.  Then  comes  in  the  "  dark  horse," 
and  the  stampede  follows,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  country,  a  man  who  had  a  week  before  been 
scarcely  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  highest  office 
in  the  land,  is  placed  before  them ;  and  him  they  must 
support,  or  abandon  their  principles  and  their  party. 

Thus  are  Presidential  candidates  forced  on  the  people 
by  both  of  the  great  parties.  Nobody  is  fully  satisfied, 
and  the  majority  acquiesce,  not  because  they  are  pleased, 
but  because  the  more  prominent  opponents  of  their  re- 
spective favorites  were  defeated.  It  was,  at  best,  but 
a  wild  scramble,  in  which  passion  and  noise  precluded 
the  possibility  of  wisdom  and  deliberation. 

But  the  objection  that  the  smaller  States  would  have 
an  undue  influence,  and  out  of  proportion  to  their 
population,  may  be  obviated  under  this  plan  so  effectu- 
ally as  practically  to  remove  it.  Though  the  number 
composing  the  electoral  college  should  still  be  one  for 
each  State,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  electoral  votes 
must  necessarily  be  restricted   to  the  same  number. 
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The  elector  of  a  State  having  a  population  of  500,000 
or  less  might  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  the  elector  of 
each  State  having  a  population  over  500,000,  and  less 
than  2,000,000,  might  have  two  votes,  and  those  from 
States  having  over  2,000,000,  three  votes.  ThTs  would 
probably  work  better  in  practice  than  having  more 
than  one  elector  from  a  State,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
two  ex-governors  who  would  be  eligible  to  the  posi- 
tion might  antagonize  and  neutralize  each  other,  and  so 
the  larger  States  have  less  influence  in  the  result  than 
the  smaller  ones. 

But  whether  each  State  be  allowed  one  vote  in  the 
electoral  college,  or  more,  according  to  the  population, 
the  popular  choice,  the  general  sense  of  the  people,  can 
hardly  be  so  little  regarded  as  it  now  is,  when  our 
national  conventions  are  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  several  States,  the  most  of  whom  have  been  chosen 
because  of  their  devotion  to  the  fortunes  of  certain 
Presidential  aspirants,  and  when  he  is  most  likely  to 
have  the  greatest  positive  strength  among  those  picked 
and  packed  men  who  has  done  the  most  disreputable 
work  in  manipulating  party  machinery;  and  especially 
when  these  men  for  whom  this  work  has  been  done, 
and  who  must  be  well  known  and  have  a  certain  popular 
backing,  are  all  liable  to  be  set  aside  for  a  "  dark  horse" 
that  a  week  before  had  been  unthought  of  as  a  candidate. 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  how  a  plan  of  election 
such  as  is  here  suggested  would  work,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  President  to  be  chosen  iu  1892  or  1896  shall  be 
elected  in  this  way :  that  the  ex-governor  of  each  State 
who  had  served  as  governor  for  the  longest  consecutive 
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period,  and  whose  term  had  expired  at  least  two  years 
before  the  day  of  election,  should  by  the  organic  law 
be  constituted  a  member  of  the  electoral  college,  and 
that  then  on  a  given  day  this  body  should  meet  at  the 
nationaf  capital  and  proceed  to  the  duty  of  electing  a 
President  and  Vice-President.  Before  this  time  the 
public  attention  would  be  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  the  political  antecedents  and  party  affiliations  of  the 
men  who  were  to  be  the  electors.  It  would  soon  be 
known  how  many  were  pronounced  and  declared  Re- 
publicans, and  how  many  were  Democrats ;  how  many 
who  had  once  been  Democrats  were  now  Republicans, 
and  vice  versa,  and  more  especially  what  were  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  all  of  them  on  the  important  living 
issues  then  before  the  country ;  how  many  who  had  once 
been  Republicans  or  Democrats  had  broken  the  old 
party  shackles;  and  on  questions  of  civil  service  reform, 
protection,  tariff  for  revenue,  hard  money,  or  inflation, 
and  on  other  questions  like  the  foreign  policy  or  the 
exclusion  of  persons  not  wanted  here,  the  records  and 
declared  convictions  of  all  who  were  to  be  electors 
would  be  carefully  and  anxiously  scanned.  This  in- 
quiry, it  is  very  certain,  would  show  such  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  principles  to  be  held  by  them  as  to  render 
the  election  of  any  man  on  mere  partisan  grounds  at  least 
as  quite  improbable.  Presumably  they  would  many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  be  men  of  loose  party  ties,  whose 
career  as  ambitious  party  leaders  had  been  finished,  and 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  crown  with  an  act  honor- 
able to  themselves  and  creditable  to  the  country. 

During  the  same  time  that  the  preferences  and  ante- 
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cedents  of  the  electors  were  being  discussed,  the  merits 
and  qualifications  of  those  leading  statesmen,  to  whom 
the  eyes  of  the  people  naturally  turned  as  those  to 
whom  the  high  and  responsible  office  might  be  most 
safely  entrusted,  would  be  largely  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers, and  by  the  people  at  their  firesides  and  the 
business  men  in  their  counting-houses.  From  this  dis- 
cussion it  may  be  presumed  that  the  result  would  be 
that  from  the  list  of  candidates  the  lighter  ones  would 
be  winnowed  out  by  the  breath  of  popular  expression, 
and  only  a  very  few  of  the  very  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try would  remain  as  formidable  candidates. 

The  intelligence  of  the  American  people  is  so  gen- 
eral, and  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  the  prominent 
statesmen  so  well  understood,  that  if  it  were  left  to  each 
native-born  voter  to  give  in  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  candi- 
dates equally  divided  between  the  two  parties,  of  those 
from  whom  the  President  should  be  selected,  there  would 
be  a  most  wonderful  similarity  of  the  lists.  Let  any 
intelligent  man  reflect  what  names  he  would  put  on  his 
list,  and  he  would  probably  find  that,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  his  neighbors  had  expressed  the 
same  preferences.  It  would  be  the  same  all  over  the 
country :  in  Maine  as  in  Arkansas ;  in  Florida  as  in 
Oregon  ;  and  during  the  year  previous  to  the  election, 
not  only  the  earnest  and  educated  men  of  all  parties, 
but  the  "  plain  people,"  would  create  a  pressure  on  the 
electors,  if  need  be,  that  they  could  hardly  resist;  par- 
tisan appeals  would  be  worse  than  useless.  In  the 
open  sea  of  public  sentiment  the  larger  craft,  from 
their   inherent   moral   and   intellectual  weight,  would 
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gravitate  to  the  inner  circle,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
smart  party  managers  whose  strength  consisted  in  their 
liberality  of  promises  and  their  ability  to  pack  conven- 
tions. 

But  a  college  made  up  as  this  would  be  would  need 
no  outside  pressure.  Men  of  years  and  experience,  who 
had  been  largely  honored  by  the  citizens  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  would  be  very  careful  not  to  forfeit  the  good 
name  before  acquired  by  elevating  to  the  Presidency 
a  man  who  would  not  grace  and  honor  the  position. 
Certain  it  is  the  day  of  "  dark  horses"  would  be  over, 
and  we  should  not  again  see  a  President  who  would  be 
overawed  by  his  cabinet  and  be  a  secondary  figure  in 
his  own  administration.  The  debasing  doctrine  of 
availability  would  never  be  heard  of  again,  nor  would 
the  country  ever  again  be  astonished  to  find  unknown 
men  nominated,  and  who  had  been  nominated  because 
nothing  but  their  insignificance  could  be  alleged  against 
them. 

That  this  plan  may  be  carried  into  effect  there  need 
be  no  further  change  in  the  Constitution  than  an  amend- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  "  Article  XII.,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  proposed  as  the  substitute : 

"  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  elector,  and  he 
shall  be  that  citizen  of  the  State  who  has  been  elected 
to  and  filled  the  office  of  governor  for  the  longest  con- 
secutive period,  not  counting  the  two  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  day  fixed  by  law  for  casting  the  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President ;  and  in  case  there  shall 
be  two  or  more  citizens  of  the  same  State  who  have 
served  as  governor  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  then 
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the  oldest  in  years  shall  be  the  elector.  But  no  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  electors  shall  be  elected  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President ;  nor  shall  a  resignation  as  elec- 
tor remove  this  disability,  unless  it  be  filed  with  the 
Vice-President  at  least  one  year  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  electors.  In  case  the  elector  for 
any  State  shall,  for  any  reason,  fail  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  ex-governor  next  eligible  to  the  office  of  elector 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  votes  of  that  State.  But  no 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  an  elector.  The  electors  shall 
meet  in  the  national  Capitol  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber next  preceding  the  commencement  of  every  Presi- 
dential term,  and  a  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  They  shall  vote  viva  voce  for  President, 
and  the  person  receiving  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
shall  be  the  President;  and  if  no  person  shall  have 
such  majority,  then  a  second  vote  shall  be  taken,  but 
no  votes  shall  be  counted  for  any  person  who  was  not 
voted  for  at  the  first  vote ;  and  after  two  votes  have 
been  taken,  if  no  choice  has  been  made,  the  person  hav- 
ing the  smallest  number  of  votes  on  each  succeeding 
vote  shall  be  no  longer  eligible.  After  the  election  of 
President,  the  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  in  the 
same  manner. 

"  No  person  holding  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  an  election  for  the  next  succeeding  term." 

The  objection  that  would  be  more  generally  urged 
than  any  other  to  a  change  as  suggested  in  the  mode 
of  electing  our  Presidents,  would  probably  be  that  it 
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does  not  permit  such  prompt  action  as  would  satisfy 
the  people.  But  hasty  action  of  public  bodies,  as  of 
individuals,  is  always  the  soonest  and  surest  to  be  re- 
pented. People  see  an  error  in  government  policy,  or 
a  measure  adopted  to  which  they  are  opposed,  and  they 
are  impatient  to  remedy  or  repeal  it.  They  want  in- 
stant action.  The  forms  of  legal  procedure  are  too 
slow  for  them.  Says  a  very  able  modern  writer  on 
subjects  of  political  economy,*  "  An  inability  to  stay 
quiet,  an  irritable  desire  to  act  directly,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  failings  of  mankind.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tain that  we  should  have  been  a  far  wiser  race  than  we 
are  if  we  had  been  readier  to  sit  quiet.  We  should  have 
known  much  better  the  way  in  which  it  was  best  to 
act  when  we  came  to  act.  The  rise  of  physical  science, 
the  first  great  body  of  practical  truth  provable  to  all 
men,  exemplifies  this  in  the  plainest  way.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  quiet  people,  who  sat  still  and  studied  the 
sections  of  the  cone,  if  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat 
still  and  studied  the  theory  of  infinitesimals,  or  other 
quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  worked  out  the  doc- 
trine of  chances,  the  most '  dreamy  moonshine/  as  the 
purely  practical  mind  would  consider,  of  all  human 
pursuits ;  if  '  idle  star-gazers'  had  not  watched  long 
and  carefully  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  our 
modern  astronomy  would  have  been  impossible,  and 
without  our  astronomy,  our  ships,  our  colonies,  our 
seamen,  all  which  makes  modern  life,  modern  life  could 
not  have  existed.   .  .  .  And  the  conclusion  is  plain 

*  "Walter  Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics,  page  186  et  seq. 
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that  if  there  had  been  more  such  people,  if  the  world 
had  not  laughed  at  those  there  were,  if  rather  it  had 
encouraged  them,  there  would  have  been  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  proved  science  ages  before  there  was.  It 
was  the  irritable  activity,  the  l  wish  to  be  doing  some- 
thing/ that  prevented  it.  Most  men  inherited  a  nature 
too  eager  and  too  restless  to  be  quiet  and  find  out  things; 
and  even  worse,  .  .  .  they  would  not  let  those  be  quiet 
who  wished  to  be  so,  and  out  of  whose  calm  thought 
much  good  might  have  come  forth.  .  .  .  To  act  rightly 
in  modern  society  requires  a  great  deal  of  previous 
study,  a  great  deal  of  assimilated  information,  a  great 
deal  of  sharpened  imagination ;  and  these  prerequisites 
of  sound  action  require  much  time,  and  I  was  going  to 
say,  much  l  lying  in  the  sun/  a  long  period  of  '  mere 
passiveness.'  ...  I  wish  the  art  of  benefiting  men  had 
kept  pace  with  the  art  of  destroying  them ;  for  though 
war  has  become  slow,  philanthropy  has  remained  hasty. 
.  .  .  One  may  incline  to  hope  that  the  balance  of  good 
over  evil  is  in  favor  of  benevolence ;  one  can  hardly 
bear  to  think  that  it  is  not  so ;  but  anyhow,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  most  heavy  debit  of  evil,  and  that  this 
burden  might  almost  have  been  spared  us  if  philan- 
thropists, as  well  as  others,  had  not  inherited  from 
their  barbarous  forefathers  a  wild  passion  for  instant 
action." 

The  desiderated  compulsion  to  act  slowly  in  matters 
of  legislation  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  feature  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Like  so  many  other  feat- 
ures of  that  wonderful  instrument,  it  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  situation  in  which  the  people  were 
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situated  after  they  had  acquired  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  found  it  necessary  "  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union."  But  there  is  much  yet  to  be  desired 
before  the  government  shall  be  perfected  in  all  its 
functions.  And  though  perfection  can  never  be  ex- 
pected in  anything  of  human  origin,  improvement  may 
and  ought  to  go  on  perpetually.  The  organic  law 
should  be  so  amended  that  any  important  change  could 
be  made  only  after  long  discussion ;  when  the  people 
have  had  it  before  them  till  it  is  well  understood ;  when 
it  has  been  considered  in  all  its  aspects ;  when  the  high- 
est legal  authorities  have  pronounced  on  its  constitu- 
tionality and  practical  business  men  have  examined  it  in 
its  details,  and  the  student  and  philanthropist  have  had 
ample  time  to  reflect  and  report  upon  its  probable  in- 
fluence on  those  classes  which  are  least  able  to  examine 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

"  Hasty  action"  in  the  enactment  of  laws  is  gener- 
ally worse  than  no  action  at  all.  There  are  times  and 
circumstances,  it  is  true,  when  promptness  in  legisla- 
tion may  be  of  temporary  advantage.  Yet  it  should 
never  be  permitted,  and  any  exigency  which  would 
justify  it  would  justify  martial  law.  When  there  is 
no  pressing  danger,  when  ample  time  may  be  given 
to  the  consideration  of  proposed  measures,  the  most 
thorough  discussion  should  precede  the  enactment  of 
any  law.  Unless  such  discussion  is  had  the  law  is  very 
liable  to  be  defective  and  not  to  stand  the  test  of  en- 
forcement. There  soon  follows  the  agitation  for  its 
repeal.  In  the  mean  while  the  business  affected  by  it 
is  unsettled  and  unprofitable.     Still,  as  it  is  the  law, 
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people  must  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  and  when 
they  have  done  that,  it  is  perhaps  as  hastily  repealed, 
and  the  capital  invested  under  it  is  subjected  to  heavy 
loss,  and  in  these  changes  people  lose  confidence  in 
business  enterprises  and  the  whole  country  suffers, 
first,  from  the  "  hasty  action"  in  passing  a  law,  and, 
second,  in  the  "hasty  action"  in  repealing  it.  As 
Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "  Bad  laws  are  better  than 
good  laws  often  changed."  People  can  adapt  them- 
selves to  laws  they  know  are  not  wise  and  just;  they 
can  calculate  that  if  laws  remain  permanent  whether 
an  undertaking  will  be  profitable,  and  if  it  will  be,  they 
will  engage  in  it.  But  an  uncertainty  of  its  perma- 
nency makes  it  hazardous  to  invest  in  it.  Like  the 
sudden  and  sharp  competition  that  starts  up  and  exists 
for  a  short  time  in  railroad  transportation,  one  railroad 
offers  to  carry  freight  from  distant  points  at  prices  ruin- 
ously low.  The  merchant  takes  advantage  of  the  cut 
and  orders  goods  beyond  the  demands  of  the  market, 
or,  perhaps,  in  anticipation  of  a  cut,  he  does  not  order 
at  all,  and  then  the  reduction  may  not  be  made.  In 
either  case  it  becomes  a  gambling  business,  and  the 
legitimate,  regular  profits  on  which  the  merchant  has 
counted  are  destroyed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  one 
wild  speculator  and  the  ruin  of  another. 

Such  results  cannot  occur  in  business  when  the  rates 
are  established;  and  when  the  laws  are  permanent, 
though  not  the  best  laws,  the  success  of  enterprises 
under  them  may  be  closely  calculated,  and,  if  they  do 
not  promise  large  profits,  they  are  not  apt  to  end  in 
disaster. 
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This  tendency  to  u  hasty  action"  is  the  one  tendency 
above  all  others  against  which  our  people  have  to 
guard.  Ours  is  not  a  military  government,  where  the 
will  of  one  man  is  to  declare  what  shall  be  or  shall  not 
be  the  law.  It  is  a  government  by  the  people,  and  it 
is  for  them  to  discuss  every  measure  that  can  aifect 
their  welfare ;  and  that  they  may  thoroughly  discuss 
it,  the  laws  should  be  so  adjusted  that  ample  time 
should  be  given,  and  it  should  pass  one  popular  ordeal 
and  then  another,  till  it  is  so  thoroughly  understood 
and  approved  that  when  once  enacted  into  a  law  it  will 
in  all  probability  stand  for  many  years. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Under  the  Proposed  Plan  there  would  be  no  Business  Derange- 
ments— No  Sudden  Change  of  Government  Policy — The  End 
of  the  Spoils  System — The  Degeneracy  of  the  United  States 
Senate — Another  Plan  for  the  Election  of  Senators  proposed 
— This  Plan,  if  adopted,  would  keep  the  Ablest  Members  in 
the  House — The  Office  of  Governor  made  more  Important — 
The  Character  of  the  Senate  elevated — The  Chief  Justice  or 
Chancellor  to  pass  into  the  Senate — J.  S.  Mill  on  the  Charac- 
ter of  an  Upper  House. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  President  having  been 
provided  for,  as  before  indicated,  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  incident  to  a  democracy  is  obviated,  and  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  thenceforward,  as  compared  with 
ihose  we  have  known  in  times  past,  would  be  a  very 
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tame  affair.  There  would  be  no  great  mass-meetings, 
no  barbecues,  no  marshalling  of  armies  with  banners,  all 
of  which  is  attended  with  drinking  and  fighting ;  no 
processions,  each  one  of  which  costs  much  in  time  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing business  of  the  country  would  not  be  par- 
alyzed during  the  campaign,  under  the  doubt  of  what 
was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  during  the  next 
four  years.  No  one  would  be  under  any  apprehension 
that  any  radical  change  would  take  place  because  of  the 
folly  or  inexperience  of  the  incoming  President,  for  the 
election  of  the  next  incumbent  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  men  to  which  everybody  would  trust  in 
entire  confidence. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  would  result 
from  a  change  of  this  kind  would  be  that  the  desire  of 
office,  the  possession  of  the  spoils,  would  not  be  a  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  choice  of  the  President.  It  would 
then  be  an  easy  matter  to  render  the  civil  service  a 
service  for  the  public  good,  and  not  a  refuge  for  parti- 
sans or  place-hunters.  The  evils  incident  to  a  cam- 
paign heretofore  have  been  so  great  whenever  a  Presi- 
dent has  been  chosen  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been 
often  advocated  by  the  press  and  by  many  of  our  lead- 
ing public  men,  that  the  Presidential  term  should  be  ex- 
tended to  six  years  instead  of  four,  and  that  a  President 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  term.  This  would,  doubt- 
less, be  an  improvement,  for  the  general  quiet  and  pros- 
perity would  not  be  so  often  interrupted  by  the  excite- 
ment of  a  general  campaign.  But  under  the  plan  here 
proposed  there  would  scarcely  be  a  ripple  in  the  cur- 
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rent  of  business  because  of  an  impending  election. 
Those  holding  office  would  not  be  stimulated  to  activ- 
ity as  partisans  by  fear  of  being  turned  out  in  case  of 
a  change  of  administration,  nor  would  there  be  a  dozen 
expectants  for  every  office,  spending  weeks  and  months 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  in  turn  have  a  stall  at  the 
public  treasury. 

It  is  during  the  few  months  preceding  a  Presidential 
election  that  the  intense  party  feeling,  which  prevails 
at  all  times  and  all  over  the  country,  is  engendered. 
But  were  the  plan  of  election  changed  as  here  sug- 
gested, the  attention  of  the  people  would  be  directed 
rather  to  public  measures  than  to  public  men.  Were 
there  less  of  this  party  spirit,  as  there  would  be  were 
not  the  hope  of  spoils  promised  to  the  victors,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  higher  regard  would  be  given  to  the  fitness  of 
the  aspirants  to  that  position.  The  party  feeling  not 
being  centred  on  the  President,  it  would  find  expres- 
sion in  its  State  government  and  in  its  choice  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  the  National  Congress.  It 
has  been  apparent  for  the  last  two  or  three  decades  that 
the  present  method  of  electing  Senators  to  the  United 
States  Senate  has  not,  as  a  rule,  secured  to  the  service  of 
the  country  the  men  of  the  respective  States  best  quali- 
fied for  the  position.  Though  the  Senate  has  always 
had  men  of  eminent  ability  among  its  members,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  it  has  degenerated  from  its  high 
character  of  forty  years  ago.  Still,  a  seat  in  that  body 
is  now,  next  to  the  Presidency,  the  most  coveted  of  any 
position  in  the  government.     It  is  the  goal  of  ambition 
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of  the  wise  and  capable,  and  still  more  so  of  many 
whose  only  claim  to  it  is  their  wealth,  or  their  skill  in 
packing  caucuses  and  manipulating  conventions.  These 
can  always  have  their  trusted  agents  in  the  different 
legislative  districts  to  secure  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates  pledged  to  their  support,  while  those  best  quali- 
fied for  the  office,  and  who  might  have  been  elected 
had  the  choice  been  left  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
would  never  so  demean  themselves  to  obtain  it. 

But  the  accident  to  which  the  most  of  the  weak  and 
obscure  men  may  attribute  their  elevation  to  the  United 
States  Senate  chamber  is  caused  by  the  disagreement  of 
the  friends  of  the  candidates  who  are  well  known,  and 
whose  talents  are  universally  acknowledged.  When  a 
legislative  body  becomes  tired  and  worn  out  by  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  choose  one  of  three  or  four  men  of 
commanding,  recognized  ability,  the  disgusted  majority 
are  apt  to  take  up  and  elect  some  obscure  local  poli- 
tician, in  whose  favor  nothing  can  be  said  except  his 
respectability,  and  against  whom  nothing  can  be  alleged 
but  his  unfitness. 

Now  that  there  should  not  be  wisdom  and  ingenuity 
enough  among  the  American  people  to  devise  some  way 
by  which  they  may  be  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  their  best  and  most  competent  men  is  not 
flattering  to  their  genius  or  character.  Were  the  Sen- 
ators to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  whole  State, 
the  results  would  probably  be  better  than  they  are 
under  the  present  system.  But  even  in  that  case  there 
would  be  the  liability  of  new  and  ill-considered  issues 
being  thrust  before  the  public,  like  the  Know-Nothing 
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hurricane  in  1854-55,  the  Granger  craze  of  twenty 
years  later,  or  perhaps  some  Mexican  raid  on  the 
border.  Then  the  noisy  champions  of  violent  meas- 
ures would  come  to  the  front,  and  through  their  adroit- 
ness in  appealing  to  popular  passions,  might  be  chosen 
to  positions  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  men  are 
sometimes  elected  governors ;  but  they  are  seldom  or 
never  re-elected,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  they 
should  never  get  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  they  might,  did  their  election  depend  on  the  popu- 
lar vote,  and  they  certainly  sometimes  do  through  legis- 
lative choice.  The  conditions  favorably  to  all  such  elec- 
tions, however,  are  of  a  transient  character,  and  after  a 
single  term  the  incumbents  are  permitted  to  retire  to 
their  former  obscurity. 

But  men  of  such  questionable  fitness  could  never 
reach  the  high  position  of  Senator  were  the  system  so 
changed  that  the  citizen  of  a  State  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  highest  judicial  office,  and  re-elected  suc- 
cessively till  his  term  of  service  exceeded  that  of  any 
other,  should,  by  virtue  of  these  endorsements,  succeed 
to  any  vacancy  that  might  occur  in  the  senatorial  dele- 
gation of  that  State.  The  change  by  which  Senators 
would  no  longer  be  elected  by  State  legislatures,  but 
succeed  to  the  office  because  of  long  and  acceptable 
service  in  another  sphere,  would  render  the  offices  of 
State  governor  and  United  States  Senator  the  most  de- 
sirable, except  the  Presidency,  to  which  an  honorable 
ambition  could  aspire.  To  these  exalted  positions  the 
strongest  and  purest  men  of  every  State  might  be  ex- 
pected to  look  forward  as  the  crowning  career  of  an 
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honored  and  laborious  life.  In  most  of  the  States  the 
office  of  governor  is  now  one  of  little  responsibility,  the 
labors  of  which  are  light  and  the  salary  small.  But  it 
is  highly  complimentary,  and  gives  certain  social  ad- 
vantages and  influence  that  endure  through  life.  Em- 
inent and  able  men,  however,  do  not  often  care  to  hold 
it  for  more  than  one  or  two  brief  terms.  The  title  and 
honor  being  secured,  they  can  occupy  their  time  more 
to  their  own  profit  than  in  the  performance  of  the 
routine  duties  of  the  governorship.  But  this  would 
be  all  changed  if  he  who  filled  the  office  should,  by 
reason  of  his  integrity  and  executive  ability,  be  elected 
year  after  year  and  term  after  term,  with  the  view  that 
he  should  afterwards  be  the  sole  representative  of  his 
State  in  the  choice  of  a  President. 

Besides  making  the  office  of  governor  more  coveted, 
and  the  Senatorship  more  honorable,  thereby  raising 
the  standard  both  of  governors  and  Senators,  other 
advantages  of  an  incidental  but  equally  important 
character  would  follow  from  this  proposed  change. 
The  members  of  the  lower  house,  it  is  true,  would 
not  be  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  the  Senate,  but 
while  that  might  conflict  with  the  ambitious  hopes  of 
many  members  of  the  House,  it  does  not  follow  by  any 
means  that  the  public  interests  would  suffer  thereby, 
and  the  public  interests  are  to  be  consulted  without  re- 
gard to  the  ambition  of  individuals.  The  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  furnishes  an  ample  field 
for  the  display  of  any  man's  abilities,  and  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  every 
man  of  talent  and  industry  increases  in  regular  pro- 
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gression  with  terms  of  service.  But  our  ablest  repre- 
sentatives, those  who  become  prominent  leaders,  unfor- 
tunately are  seldom  satisfied  with  their  position,  but  as 
soon  as  they  learn  to  be  useful  members  of  the  House 
they  begin  to  scheme  and  plan  to  get  out  of  it  and  into 
the  Senate.  By  making  the  road  to  the  Senate  pass 
direct  from  the  highest  judicial  office  of  the  State  to 
the  Senate  chamber,  this  temptation  would  be  removed, 
and  the  character  of  the  lower  house  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  longer  continuance  in  that  body 
of  its  most  experienced  and  useful  members. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  points  out  the  disadvantages 
that  must  follow  from  this  existence  of  an  upper  house 
towards  which  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
lower  will  naturally  aspire.  He  says,  "  If  you  succeed 
in  putting  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  men  into  the 
Senate,  you  will  deprive  the  popular  chamber  of  its 
guides  and  of  those  most  able  to  control  its  impulses 
and  passions,  and  in  a  manner  ostracize  your  legislative 
wisdom."  This  objection,  which  is  a  very  serious  one, 
as  the  history  of  Congress  shows,  would  be  entirely 
obviated  were  the  Senators  to  be  created  according  to 
the  plan  above  suggested.  There  would  be  two  roads 
to  political  distinction,  and  the  man  of  transcendent 
ability,  who  could  be  returned  to  the  lower  house  as 
long  as  he  desired  to  sit  in  it,  would  neither  have  the 
temptation  nor  wish  to  be  transferred  to  the  upper. 
The  experience  gained  in  the  lower  house  would  be  of 
that  kind  peculiarly  valuable  to  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  the  familiarity  of  certain  members  with  par- 
ticular subjects,  and  their  ability  to  cope  with  them, 
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would  be  well  understood  by  their  colleagues.  A 
member  who  in  the  House  had  mastered  the  subject  of 
finance  would  naturally  be  selected  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  so  the  secretaries  for  other  departments 
would  most  likely  be  those  who  had  proved  their  fit- 
ness as  legislators  on  those  subjects  which  they  would 
have  to  act  upon  as  Cabinet  ministers.  In  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
leaders  are  generally  Commoners.  Both  Palmerston 
and  Gladstone  realized  that  they  could  only  enter  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  sacrifice  of  prestige,  power,  and 
influence,  and  neither  Lord  John  Russell  nor  Disraeli 
would  quit  the  field  of  their  greatest  triumphs  till 
warned  by  age  and  infirmity  that  it  was  time  to  give 
place  to  younger  men. 

The  field  for  the  popular  leader  is  the  House  rather 
than  the  Senate,  and  were  the  Senators  to  be  elected  in 
the  manner  suggested,  the  House  would  no  longer  be  so 
liable  to  lose  its  most  competent  members  at  every  new 
Congress.  Neither  would  the  Senate  be  liable  to  have 
unknown  or  untried  men  thrust  upon  it.  They  would 
necessarily  all  be  men  who  had  received  the  highest 
testimony  possible  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  States.  A  Senate  composed 
of  men  of  such  antecedents  would  scarcely  fail  of  com- 
manding a  degree  of  respect  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
known  in  this  country. 

To  some  minds  it  might  be  an  objection  to  this  plan 
of  electing  the  President  that  the  office  of  governor 
would  become  of  overshadowing  importance  in  the 
State  elections ;  that  the  excitement  and  passion  which 
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now  disturb  the  general  calm  during  a  Presidential 
campaign  would  be  perhaps  of  equal  intensity  during 
a  State  canvass.  But  whatever  might  be  the  excite- 
ment and  feeling  aroused  at  a  State  election,  it  would 
necessarily  be  comparatively  local  in  its  character,  and 
would  have  very  little  influence  in  disturbing  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  country.  To  some,  however,  it 
might  be  an  objection,  in  the  plan  proposed,  that  too 
much  honor  would  fall  to  a  single  individual.  To  be 
elected  governor  is  a  high  honor ;  to  be  re-elected  so 
many  times  as  to  entitle  the  man  so  honored  to  repre- 
sent his  State  as  its  sole  elector  in  the  Presidential 
college  after  his  term  as  governor  had  expired,  would 
be  a  much  higher  distinction ;  and  if  to  all  these  accu- 
mulated honors  he  were  to  be  raised,  by  the  organic 
law,  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  usual  term  of  six 
years,  he  would  be  in  a  position  more  enviable  than 
that  of  the  Presidency.  The  first  man  of  every  State 
would  be  looking  forward  to  that  high  post,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  ablest  men  in  the  country, 
many  of  whom  now  rather  avoid  than  seek  political 
prominence,  would  strive  for  eminence  in  the  political 
field  in  preference  to  the  more  lucrative  profession  of 
the  law. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  a  man  has 
been  repeatedly  elected  governor  he  must  therefore  be 
the  best  man  to  represent  his  State  in  the  Senate,  or 
better  than  many  others.  He  would  doubtless  enjoy 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  yet  not  be  so  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  those  questions  of  finance,  diplomacy,  and  general 
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statesmanship  as  might  be  other  citizens  of  the  same 
State. 

Now,  if  there  be  men  in  the  different  States  who  by 
taste,  or  through  force  of  circumstances,  have  been 
trained  in  statesmanship  and  in  the  study  and  elucida- 
tion of  the  higher  principles  of  law,  it  is  from  this 
class  that  our  United  States  Senators  should  be  chosen. 
But  they  cannot  and  will  not  be  until  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing them  is  changed  from  what  it  is  now.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  government  the  Senate  was  intended 
to  be  a  conservative  body,  the  members  of  which  were 
to  be  chosen  for  a  term  three  times  as  long  as  were  the 
members  of  the  House,  and  to  represent  States  rather 
than  single  districts.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
act  as  a  corrective  of  the  more  popular  House  of  Rep- 
resentati  ves.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  the  Republic 
the  Senate  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  states- 
men of  that  time  were  of  very  rare  and  exceptional 
ability,  who  had  been  developed  during  the  throes  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  later  methods  of  party  in- 
trigue, by  which  craft  and  money  had  become  impor- 
tant political  factors,  were  yet  but  little  known.  The 
evils  that  have  followed  from  this  degeneracy  in  the 
character  of  the  Senate,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, will  increase  until  the  mode  of  choosing  Senators 
is  changed.  If  the  Senate  is  to  be  the  conservative 
force  in  the  legislature  to  hold  in  check  the  more 
democratic  House,  its  members  must  be  men  who  owe 
their  position  to  other  causes  than  intrigue  or  wealth. 
Says  John  Stuart  Mill, — 
q       k  13 
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"  The  deficiencies  of  a  democratic  assembly,  which 
represents  the  general  public,  are  the  deficiencies  of 
the  public  itself,  want  of  special  training  and  knowl- 
edge. The  appropriate  corrective  is  to  associate  with 
it  a  body  of  which  special  training  and  knowledge 
should  be  the  characteristics.  If  one  represents  popu- 
lar feeling,  the  other  should  represent  personal  merit, 
tested  and  guaranteed  by  actual  public  service,  and 
fortified  by  practical  experience.  If  one  is  the  People's 
Chamber  the  other  should  be  the  Chamber  of  States- 
men: a  council  composed  of  living  public  men  who 
have  passed  through  important  political  offices  or  em- 
ployments. Such  a  chamber  would  be  fitted  for  much 
more  than  to  be  a  merely  moderating  body.  It  would 
not  be  exclusively  a  check,  but  also  an  impelling  force. 
In  its  hands,  the  power  of  holding  the  people  back 
would  be  vested  in  those  most  competent,  and  who 
would  generally  be  most  inclined,  to  lead  them  for- 
ward in  any  right  course.  The  council  to  whom  the 
task  would  be  intrusted  of  rectifying  the  people's  mis- 
takes would  not  be  the  class  believed  to  be  opposed  to 
their  interest,  but  would  consist  of  their  own  natural 
leaders  in  the  path  of  progress.  No  mode  of  compo- 
sition could  approach  to  this  in  giving  weight  and 
efficacy  to  their  function  of  moderators."  * 

That  the  national  Senate  should  be  composed  of  the 
very  ablest  men  from  each  of  the  different  States  is 
universally  admitted,  and  the  question  is,  What  change 

*  On  Representative  Government.      By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Chapter  xiii. 
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in  the  manner  of  electing  Senators  will  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  people  of  their  respective 
States  ?  The  present  mode  has  been  proved  to  be  so 
defective  that  the  character  of  the  Senate  has  been 
gradually  growing  weaker  and  less  influential  in  the 
national  councils.  The  great  fortunes  acquired  in  re- 
cent times  have  enabled  the  holders  of  them  to  so  pack 
political  conventions  as  to  secure  political  honors  to 
which  they  were  unfitted  and  would  never  have  thought 
of  aspiring  to  except  for  their  wealth.  This  evil  will 
probably  go  on  increasing  until  the  mode  of  electing 
Senators  is  changed,  and  to  effect  that  change  which 
will  confer  the  highest  honor  that  the  State  has  to 
give,  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  choice 
must  not  be  left  to  a  popular  election,  nor  to  a  legisla- 
ture chosen  with  that  object  before  it.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  the  best  way  to  choose  Presidential 
electors  is  to  have  them  created  under  the  organic  law, 
and  who  shall  be  those  citizens  of  the  respective  States 
that  had  served  as  governor  for  the  longest  period  two 
years  antecedent  to  a  Presidential  election,  so  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  respective  States  should  be  men  whom 
the  people  had  elected  and  re-elected  to  the  highest 
judicial  office. 

To  carry  a  plan  of  this  kind  into  effect  it  would  be 
necessary  that  in  each  State  there  should  be  a  judicial 
office,  the  incumbent  of  which,  and  he  only,  should  be 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  Senate.  This  official 
might  be  the  Chancellor,  whose  duties  should  be  that  of 
presiding  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  or  a  judge 
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to  whom  certain  equity  cases  should  be  referred.  Neces- 
sarily he  must  owe  his  position  to  a  popular  election ; 
but  as  it  might  be  years  before  his  term  of  service 
should  exceed  that  of  any  other  who  had  filled  the 
same  office,  his  election  would  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  respect  that  the  people  had  for  him  as  judge, 
and  not  so  much  on  the  remote  chance  of,  at  some 
future  time,  being  a  Senator.  The  reversion  might 
indeed  add  to  the  importance  of  the  judicial  office, 
and  would  very  likely  make  it  an  object  of  attain- 
ment to  the  brightest  and  ablest  men  in  the  State. 
It  could  not  be  a  party  office,  for  men  of  all  parties 
care  little  for  the  party  affiliations  of  the  judges  of 
the  higher  courts.  They  all  want  integrity  and  high 
legal  ability,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
progress  and  evolution  in  our  national  jurisprudence 
that  partisan  prejudices  have  in  these  later  days  had 
little  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts. 

That  any  such  changes  as  are  here  suggested  shall 
be  made  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing the  highest  officers  in  the  government  is  certainly 
so  improbable  as  to  make  it  appear  presumptuous  for 
any  one  to  offer  them.  But  they  are  put  forth  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  they  .stand  to  reason,  and 
though  never  adopted  to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner 
proposed,  the  principle  of  having  the  most  important 
State  and  national  offices  filled  under  the  organic  law, 
by  those  whom  the  people  have  endorsed  and  re-en- 
dorsed year  after  year  and  term  after  term  as  having 
their  fullest  confidence  and  respect,  must  in  time  secure 
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us  a  better  and  more  stable  government  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  mode  of  electing  both  Presidents  and 
Senators. 

If  the  principle  be  a  correct  one,  it  must  in  the 
course  of  evolution  be  ultimately  adopted ;  but  whether 
it  be  correct  or  not,  its  merits  and  defects  can  only  be 
established  by  ample  and  thorough  discussion. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Slow  Growth  of  Civilization — The  Force  of  Law — The  Sense  of 
Right — Changes  in  Laws  follow  Evolution — Quick  Commu- 
nication makes  the  World  a  moving  Panorama  —  Other 
Changes  urgently  demanded — No  Good  Reason  for  the  Con- 
tinuance of  Many  Evils — Food  and  Raw  Material  in  Abun- 
dance— Not  attainable  by  many  because  of  Improper  Adjust- 
ment— Man's  qualified  Right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own — The  Right  to  be  further  limited — Ricardo,  Malthus, 
and  Philip  II. — Invention  follows  Demand — Nature  neither 
Mistakes  nor  Forgives — Man  must  do  his  Part — The  Law  of 
Increase— Opinions  of  Herbert  Spencer — The  higher  the  Or- 
ganization the  less  Procreation  —  The  Greatest  Men  leave 
Small  Posterity. 

In  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  matters  of 
government  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  civilized  races,  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  those  who  have  marked  the  process  of  evo- 
lution that  every  advance  or  enduring  improvement 
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made  has  been,  after  long  travail,  forced  upon  different 
peoples  by  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  by  the  slow 
accumulations  of  knowledge  learned  from  examples. 
The  present  generation  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  progress  in  the 
prehistoric  times.  In  the  stone  age,  or  before  the  use 
of  metals  was  known,  we  may  imagine  that  man  had 
but  little  advantage  over  the  beasts  in  the  procurement 
of  food.  Each  step,  in  giving  him  a  superiority  over 
lower  animals,  marked  an  era  in  development;  but  when 
it  was  once  gained  it  was  easier  to  make  the  next  one, 
and  so  after  many  and  many  ages  the  human  race 
gradually  emerged,  in  the  order  of  evolution,  from 
brute  force  and  barbarism  to  civilization  and  law.  The 
selfish  spirit  in  human  nature,  as  intelligence  and  the 
reasoning  powers  became  developed,  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  others,  until,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  common  good  and  the  limitation  of  in- 
dividual desires  became  so  universal  as  to  be  recognized 
as  the  rule  of  law.  In  the  earlier  stages  each  took 
and  held  so  much  of  the  general  domain  as  he  had  the 
power  to  defend.  But  this  spirit  of  despotism,  or  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  individuals,  was  gradually  forced 
to  yield  to  laws  and  constitutions  which,  among  en- 
lightened nations,  are  recognized  as  emanating  from  the 
people.  The  spirit  of  these  laws  has  been  the  sense  of 
justice  as  it  has  existed  among  men,  and  which  has 
been  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  ages  as  the  guiding 
principle  of  society.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
law-makers,  often  unconsciously,  to  so  frame  their  in- 
stitutes as  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  people ;  for 
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if  not  acceptable  they  cannot  long  endure,  and  that 
they  may  be  so  they  must  depend  as  little  as  possible 
on  personal  ambition  or  selfishness,  but  on  that  in- 
herent force  which  rests  on  the  popular  sense  of  right 
and  justice. 

The  most  perfect  government  is  that  which  is  least 
felt,  or,  so  far  as  it  imposes  restraint  on  freedom  of  action, 
"governs  least;"  and  of  all  the  world  has  ever  known, 
that  of  the  United  States,  according  to  De  Tocqueville, 
is  the  one  most  impersonal,  the  least  offensive,  and  the 
most  conducive  to  the  general  happiness.  In  the  town 
and  county  organizations,  under  which  all  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  such  local  officials 
as  the  people  may  themselves  select,  there  can  exist 
little  fear  of  magistrates  because  of  any  arbitrary  power 
they  may  possess.  The  duties  which  these  officials 
have  to  perform,  as  they  are  imposed  by  laws  they  have 
themselves  helped  to  make  and  are  enforced  by  neigh- 
bors and  townsmen  whom  they  have  chosen,  are  not 
felt  as  burdens,  and  are  cheerfully  acquiesced  in.  As  this 
system  has  been  evolved  the  law  has  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  automatic,  being  but  a  reflex  of  the 
people's  will,  and  the  tendency  is  for  it  to  become  still 
more  so,  and  the  more  perfect  it  is  the  less  must  be  the 
extraneous  force  to  give  it  vitality.  To  secure  the  best 
expression  of  the  people's  will  in  such  manner  that  it 
can  only  be  manifested  after  mature  deliberation  and 
discussion,  and  when  neither  passion  nor  individual  in- 
terest may  warp  it,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  wise  legis- 
lation. 

To  attain  this  object  it  is  essential  that  such  changes 
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should  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  organic  law 
that  the  force  of  public  opinion  may  be  more  easily- 
brought  to  bear  in  the  choice  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
government,  and  in  a  way  that  will  give  it  more  weight 
and  make  more  stable  the  laws  that  are  enacted ;  that 
the  measures  adopted  shall  be  only  on  opinions  and 
convictions  deliberately  formed,  and  not  be  hastily  set 
aside  under  sudden  impulse  or  passion.  The  means  for 
effecting  this  change  of  the  national  polity,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  are  necessarily  slow  of 
procedure,  and  in  the  mean  while  matters  of  immediate 
and  practical  necessity  are  pressing  on  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  there  is  an  urgent  cry  for  measures  that  shall 
give  speedy  relief.  There  is  an  impression — an  impres- 
sion fast  growing  because  of  the  greater  intelligence  of 
the  people  than  at  any  former  time — that  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  might  be  made  much  better  than 
it  is,  and  with  no  injustice  to  capital  or  the  capitalist. 
With  the  facilities  of  communication  that  now  exist, 
by  which  a  great  part  of  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  spread 
out  to  the  view  of  every  man  who  reads  his  daily  news- 
paper, so  that  the  rate  of  demand  and  supply  for  the 
great  staples  of  life  may  be  estimated  by  the  statisti- 
cian before  the  great  storm  which  has  devastated  one 
country  or  insured  the  crops  of  another  for  the  coming 
year  has  cleared  away,  there  is  no  just  reason  why  sea- 
sons of  famine  should  not  be  averted,  and  the  panics 
and  business  disasters  that  overwhelm  communities  be 
greatly  restrained.  But  that  they  occur  even  in  this 
stage  of  progress  leads  to  the  inference  that  they  are 
inevitable  and  always  will  from  time  to  time  return 
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to  plague  the  world.  Yet,  if  any  one  can  offer  a  solu- 
tion of  this  difficult  problem,  which  confronts  the  great 
and  the  wise,  it  is  his  duty  to  suggest  it,  even  though 
it  may  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  presumption  and 
audacity,  "  knowing  that  if  he  can  effect  the  change  he 
aims  at — well;  if  not — well  also,  though  not  so  well." 

From  the  elevation  that  the  modern  observer  now 
holds  while  surveying  the  field  of  history,  and  mark- 
ing the  successive  stages  of  human  advancement  and 
the  state  of  the  human  race  as  contrasted  with  its  con- 
dition no  more  than  a  century  ago,  he  can  clearly  see 
that  the  progress  in  mere  physical  enjoyment,  and  in 
the  diminishing  of  misery  and  suffering,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  intelligence  of  the  people. 
There  may  be  no  wiser,  more  learned,  or  able  men  than 
at  former  periods,  but  in  the  course  of  evolution  there 
are  a  hundred  active  minds  in  free  play  where  there 
was  but  one  in  the  times  antecedent  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

But  great  as  have  been  the  changes,  and  wiser  and 
better  as  the  world  has  grown,  there  are  greater  dan- 
gers yet  to  come,  and  it  requires  no  high  order  of 
sagacity  or  prescience  to  see  that  they  must  come,  and 
that,  too,  in  no  remote  future.  Even  to  the  superficial 
observer  it  is  clear  that  it  only  needs  a  wiser  adminis- 
tration of  government,  a  more  comprehensive  policy, 
and  a  higher  regard  to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  to  greatly  diminish  the  want  and 
suffering,  as  well  as  the  vice  and  crime  of  the  present 
day. 

There  is  no  reason  why  poverty  and  distress  should 
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now  prevail  in  the  world  so  generally  as  it  does,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  general  neglect 
of  the  governing  classes  to  give  a  wiser  direction  to 
human  industry.  It  was  declared  long  ago  that  "  he 
who  would  not  work  neither  should  he  eat,"  but  he 
who  is  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  eat  because  of  the 
environments  that  his  fellow-men  have  set  around  him, 
and  this,  too,  when  nature  has  provided  that  with  labor 
properly  directed  there  would  be  enough  for  all  to  live 
free  from  pressing  wants,  has  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied 
and  complaining. 

This  country  is  large  enough,  and  the  soil  sufficiently 
fertile,  to  support  in  plenty  several  times  the  number 
of  people  wThich  now  inhabit  it.  For  the  means  of  liv- 
ing in  comfort  the  people  are  willing  to  work,  and  all 
that  is  required  to  bring  about  this  state  of  industry 
and  plenty  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal ;  that  the  land,  on  the  fruits  of  which  man  must 
live,  shall  be  so  distributed  as  will  yield  the  greatest 
amount  to  meet  human  wants.  The  complaint  now  is 
not  of  scarcity  of  anything  essential  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  people,  but  that  there  is  an  over  supply.  The 
country  is  full  of  bread-stuffs.  The  price  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  barley  is  so  low  that  there  is  little 
profit  in  raising  them.  Indeed,  food  of  every  kind  is 
lower  than  has  been  known  for  years.  So  are  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths ;  so  is  lumber,  nails,  glass,  hardware, 
and  almost  everything  essential  to  the  house  and  home 
of  the  laboring  man.  There  is  also  abundance  of  labor, 
and  thousands  on  thousands  of  idle  people  are  willing 
to  work,  if  by  so  doing  they  may  earn  a  decent  and 
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honest  living.  Why,  then,  is  there  so  much  want  and 
suffering  ?  Evidently  there  is  a  "  missing  link."  The 
social  relations  do  not  connect.  In  the  plethora  of 
accumulated  stores  lying  unused  haggard  want  stares 
in  the  face  many  a  poor  and  respectable  family. 

This  state  of  things  must  continue  so  long  as  so 
many  people  will  be  gathered  into  large  towns  and 
cities  far  removed  from  the  soil  that  yields  the  food  on 
which  they  live,  and  the  raw  material  that  is  used  to 
clothe  and  shelter  them.  But  while  it  continues  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  make  those  contented  who,  though 
willing  to  work,  cannot  get  enough  to  eat.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  right  to  live  was  antecedent  to  the  "  right 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  yet,  though  it 
is  apparent  to  every  one  that  all  which  supports  life 
must  come  from  the  soil,  it  was  a  long  time  ere  it 
dawned  on  mankind  that  the  right  to  the  soil  was  a 
natural  right.  It  was  held  in  the  earlier  times  that 
he  who  had  the  possession  might,  and  had  the  right  to, 
control  as  much  territory  as  he  had  the  power  to  de- 
fend, and  keep  it  for  his  own  exclusive  convenience. 
He  could  fence  it  in  and  make  it  a  fruitful  garden,  or 
he  could  leave  it  waste  and  useless  to  anybody,  as  suited 
his  own  good  pleasure. 

This  idea  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own,  has  in  these  later  times  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  writers,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
united  to  it  certain  vagaries  that  have  caused  discredit 
to  be  thrown  on  all  their  schemes  of  reform.  A  man 
shall  not  so  use  his  possessions  that  they  are  a  nuisance 
to  his  neighbors ;  he  shall  not  erect  buildings  that  are 
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extra-hazardous  from  their  liability  to  take  fire  and  de- 
stroy adjoining  property.  He  shall  not  erect  walls  that 
will  cut  off  the  light  from  his  neighbor  who  has  en- 
joyed it  for  a  certain  time.  He  cannot  close  up  a  path 
or  road  through  land  which  has  been  open  and  used 
by  the  public  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  These 
and  other  limitations  to  the  right  which  a  man  has 
over  his  own  landed  property  have,  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  laws  affecting  real  estate,  been  recognized 
as  fundamental,  and,  like  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
inherent,  inevitable,  and  essential  to  the  government, 
and  to  the  interest  and  rights  of  others. 

In  so  far  this  paradoxical  principle  always  has  been 
acknowledged:  that  all  citizens  have  rights  in  land 
that  exclusively  and  absolutely  belongs  to  an  individ- 
ual. The  ownership  is  always  subject  to  conditions 
and  limitations  affecting  public  convenience.  It  is  now 
proposed  by  certain  theorists,  whom  it  is  the  cant  of 
the  time  to  call  doctrinaires,  to  still  further  limit  the 
control  of  those  large  landholders,  who  keep  extensive 
tracts  to  themselves,  which  yield  little  or  nothing  to 
the  support  of  the  people  at  large ;  who  for  purposes 
of  speculation,  or  the  higher  social  consideration  which 
it  may  give  them,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  having  parks 
and  hunting-grounds,  keep  thousands  of  fertile  acres  for 
their  own  selfish  pleasure,  which,  if  divided  among  sev- 
eral farmers,  might  be  rendered  so  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive as  to  support  in  comfort  an  intelligent  and  use- 
ful yeomanry,  each  one  of  whom,  in  an  humbler  way, 
might  enjoy  as  much  of  life's  pleasure  as  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 
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In  the  system  of  rights  and  limitations  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  the  change  from  barbarism 
to  civilization  and  law,  it  has  become  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  Nature's  gifts  were  intended  for  all  men,  and 
from  this  the  general  deduction  follows  that  private  or 
individual  rights  must  yield  to  the  public  good.  *In  the 
economy  of  Nature  it  was  provided  that  man  should 
people  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  should  produce 
the  wherewithal  that  man  might  live.  Nature  makes 
no  miscalculations.  In  the  perfect  equilibrium  which  a 
close  observance  of  her  laws  must  produce,  as  those 
laws  are  more  understood  and  availed  of  by  man,  it  is 
found  that  the  labors  and  hardships  of  life  are  di- 
minished, and  the  curse  of  Adam,  that  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face  should  he  eat  bread,  is  so  lightened  that  the 
redemption  from  it  appears  more  from  the  study  and 
observance  of  those  laws  than  from  faith  and  trust  in 
any  dogmas  or  superstitions. 

By  learning  of  the  power  of  steam  and  electricity, 
by  new  mechanical  combinations  and  appliances,  the 
load  of  toil  has  been  greatly  lightened,  whereas  it 
might  be  questioned  whether  all  the  dogmas  ever  ful- 
minated by  pope  or  priest  ever  mollified  or  softened  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  primeval  curse.  The  God  of 
nature,  it  may  be  assumed,  did  not  provide  a  world  on 
which,  if  all  his  laws  were  observed,  there  must  be 
such  excess  of  population  that  want  and  suffering 
should  be  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of  his  created 
beings.  He  gave  faculties  to  his  creatures  to  study 
those  laws  and  conform  to  them,  and  in  so  far  as  man 
has  done  this  he  has  obeyed  the  "  higher  law." 

14 
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Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Malthus  implied,  in  their  dis- 
cussions on  the  evils  and  preventives  of  over- popu- 
lation, that  Nature  had  forgotten  something  in  her 
arrangements,  and  that  therefore  the  world  was  threat- 
ened with  more  people  than  it  could  feed.  Like  Philip 
'the  Second  of  Spain,  who,  after  holding  many  autos- 
da-fe,  and  roasting  to  death,  by  a  sort  of  "  pious  com- 
bustion/' many  thousands  of  heretics  and  Jews,  thought 
that  the  Lord  had  forgotten  how  much  he  had  done  for 
him  when  he  sent  his  winds  to  destroy  his  "  invinci- 
ble armada,"  so  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  more  able  and 
learned  than  the  gloomy  Philip,  though  equally  sin- 
cere, seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Great  Creator 
had  not  duly  considered  all  the  circumstances  in  what 
he  had  done.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  them  that  it 
was  for  man  to  do  what  more  was  required  to  increase 
the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  man's  wants,  and 
therefore  thought  that  some  destructive  means  should 
be  devised  whereby  there  should  be  less  people.  Now, 
it  has  always  so  happened  that  when  any  great  necessity 
for  new  discoveries  or  new  inventions  has  arisen,  Nature 
has  provided  the  men  to  make  them.  Some  countries 
were  getting  over-populous,  and  the  tendency  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  people  exceeded  the  increase  of  the  food- 
supply  ;  famine  seemed  impending  unless  this  condition 
could  be  changed.  At  that  time  it  was  opportunely 
discovered  that  the  vast  coal-mines  scattered  through 
the  earth  could  be  utilized  in  a  manner  never  before 
thought  possible,  and  the  steam-engine  was  invented. 
Then  followed  steam  navigation,  and  it  was  easy  to 
transport   food    from    sparsely  to    densely  populated 
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countries,  and  for  men  of  enterprise  and  daring  to 
emigrate  easily  and  cheaply  from  the  latter  to  the 
former.  Nature  had  made  the  way  to  relieve  the  one 
and  people  the  other  as  soon  as  man  should  solve  his 
part  of  the  problem.  Thus  evils  as  foretold  by 
Ricardo  and  Malthus  were  for  the  time  averted,  and 
though  the  population  continued  to  increase,  there  was 
less  danger  of  starvation  than  there  had  been  before. 

Again,  as  commerce  increased,  and  facilities  for  it 
became  more  important,  the  telegraph  was  invented, 
and  then  when  it  seemed  so  necessary  to  span  the 
ocean  with  it,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  it  by  any 
means  yet  devised,  it  was  discovered  that  Providence  or 
Nature  had  in  store  the  one  thing  needful  to  conduct 
the  telegraph-wires  beneath  the  ocean,  from  shore  to 
shore.  At  the  very  time  that  the  need  for  it  was  most 
fully  realized,  gutta-percha  was  discovered,  and  its  pe- 
culiar qualities  were  only  learned  about  the  time  when 
the  submarine  telegraph  became  a  pressing  necessity. 
It  was  found,  too,  that  it  could  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities  in  regions  that  till  then  had  remained  almost 
unknown  and  unexplored,  and  on  its  discovery  the  sea 
cable  became  not  only  possible,  but  was  soon  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Other  inventions,  like  the  cotton-gin, 
the  improved  appliances  for  the  use  of  electricity,  the 
sewing-machine,  and  thousands  more,  have  been  made 
just  as  the  occasion  for  them  has  arisen  and  made  evi- 
dent their  necessity  in  the  higher  civilization  which,  in 
the  course  of  evolution,  is  ever  changing  for  the  better. 
In  all  these  changes  from  barbarism  and  brute  force  to 
law,  order,  and  refinement,  it  is  found  that  Nature  has 
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made  no  mistakes  in  her  handiwork.  She  has  devel- 
oped in  man  that  capacity  which  his  environment  has 
rendered  necessary  for  his  improvement  and  better 
condition. 

But  the  adjustment  of  population  throughout  the 
world,  so  that  in  no  part  shall  there  be  an  excess 
above  the  means  of  a  decent  support,  is  a  question  that 
can  only  be  solved  by  ages  on  ages  of  experience  and 
when  man  has  reached  a  higher  development  than  he 
has  yet  attained.  In  that  distant  future,  when  the  cost 
of  transportation  shall  be  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  when  communication  throughout  the  world  shall 
be  instant  and  nearly  costless,  and  all  the  forces  of 
nature  shall  be  so  well  under  control  that  every  acre 
of  land  on  the  earth  shall  be  made  to  contribute  its 
quota  to  the  support  of  animal  life,  it  may  be  that  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  population  to  that  of  food  produc- 
tion may  prove  at  last  that  Nature  has  made  a  mistake. 
But  as  yet  no  such  error  has  been  discovered ;  and  if 
we  could  foresee  that  at  some  future  time  the  worn-out 
and  exhausted  portions  of  the  globe  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  former  productiveness ;  if  the  once  most  fertile 
regions  which  have  been  denuded  of  their  trees  and 
foliage  by  the  action  of  man  till  the  rains  have  ceased 
to  fall  and  the  hills  and  plains  to  bear  fruit;  if  we 
could  see  the  deserts  and  waste  places  of  Spain,  Tur- 
key, Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia  all  restored  and  made 
again  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  they  did  thousands  on 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  worn-out  cotton  States 
of  the  South  be  again  as  productive  as  they  ever  were ; 
when  California  shall  become,  as  it  may,  one  great 
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luxurious  garden,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
shall  all  be  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as  to  pro- 
duce food  enough  to  supply  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  country  at  this  time,  what,  then,  is  to  be 
the  final  outcome  if  the  law  of  geometrical  progression 
in  the  increase  of  population  continues  ?  What,  then, 
can  Nature  do  to  avert  the  catastrophe  that  must  then 
impend?  Must  she  then  resort  to  that  dreadful  al- 
ternative which  the  pious  and  most  excellent  clergy- 
man imagined  must  overtake  the  world,  had  not  God 
provided  that  death  should  step  in  and  remove  people 
about  as  fast  as  they  were  born  ?  "  Were  it  not  for 
death,"  said  he,  "the  earth  would  soon  become  so 
thickly  populated  there  would  come  along  an  epidemic 
and  sweep  us  all  off  and  into  the  grave,  and  then  who 
would  there  be  to  attend  the  funerals  ?" 

But  science  has  discovered  a  bow  in  the  cloud  which 
the  good  minister  did  not  see.  "  It  hears  a  voice  he 
cannot  hear ;  it  sees  a  hand  he  cannot  see."  The  mod- 
ern investigators  have  learned  that  over-population 
and  excessive  fecundity  only  exist,  as  a  rule,  where 
ignorance  and  low  tastes,  passions,  and  propensities 
prevail,  and  that  this  tendency  diminishes  as  educa- 
tion and  refinement  subdue  the  animal  passions  and 
direct  the  mind  to  the  higher  pleasures  of  intellectual 
pursuits. 

It  is  a  common  and  not  elegant  saying,  *  A  fool  for 
luck  and  a  poor  man  for  children."  That  the  fools 
will  be  less  plentiful  and  the  poor  men  less  numerous 
under  the  higher  civilization  that  may  be  anticipated 
in  the  process  of  evolution  is  only  to  be  conjectured. 
I  14* 
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But  that  which  is  predicted  on  this  matter  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  certainly  curious  and  worthy  of 
attention.  The  great  philosopher  treats  the  subject 
under  its  psychical  and  physiological  aspects,  and  says 
that  "the  future  progress  of  civilization  which  the 
never-ceasing  pressure  of  population  must  produce 
must  be  at  enhanced  cost  in  structure  and  function, 
and  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  society,  ever 
growing  more  and  more  crowded  and  more  compli- 
cated, there  must  be  an  increase  of  the  great  nervous 
centres"  in  mass  and  in  detail.  A  nomadic  or  scattered 
people  does  not  demand  the  same  force  or  brain  power 
to  live  as  in  a  densely-crowded  state,  where  the  sharp 
competition  calls  forth  the  highest  mental  activity. 
"  Those  higher  feelings  presupposed  by  the  better  self- 
regulation,  which  in  a  better  society  can  alone  enable 
the  individual  to  leave  a  persistent  posterity,  are,  other 
things  equal,  the  correlative  of  a  more  complex  brain ; 
.  .  .  and  the  genesis  of  this  higher  quantity  of  feeling 
and  thought  in  a  brain  thus  augmented  in  size  and 
developed  in  structure  is,  other  things  equal,  the  cor- 
relative of  a  greater  wear  of  nervous  tissues  and  greater 
consumption  of  materials  to  repair  it.  So  that,  both 
in  original  cost  of  construction  and  in  subsequent  cost 
of  working,  the  nervous  system  must  become  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  organism.  Already  the  brain  of  the  civil- 
ized man  is  larger  by  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  than  the 
brain  of  the  savage."  This  sort  of  evolution,  the  great 
philosopher  maintains,  brings  out  greater  changes  and 
dissimilarities  of  character  and  will  continue  to  go  on 
perpetually.     It  makes  inevitable  a  higher  order  of 
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development  of  men.  The  nervous  and  intellectual 
force  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  and  ani- 
mal fertility,  and  hence  it  is  that  as  men  advance  in 
nervous  power  and  activity  of  mind  those  baser  quali- 
ties shared  with  the  lower  animals  are  less  potent,  and, 
as  has  been  often  observed,  the  vital  powers  are  ex- 
pended in  that  higher  realm  to  which  those  of  a  slug- 
gish, animal  nature  never  aspire.  The  highest  order  of 
men  the  world  has  produced  have  left  few,  if  any,  pos- 
terity, while  those  who  have  been  contented  to  feed  on 
potatoes  and  "  hog  and  hominy"  have  had  large  fami- 
lies to  inherit  and  perpetuate  their  gross  animal  quali- 
ties, or  die  off  prematurely  from  neglect  and  disease. 
Of  these  the  stronger  and  healthier  are  more  likely  to 
survive,  and  hence,  through  the  "  survival  of  the  fit- 
test," the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  race  to  improve. 
"Hence  the  particular  kind  of  further  evolution  which 
man  is  hereafter  to  undergo  is  one  which,  more  than 
in  any  other,  may  be  expected  to  cause  a  decline  in  his 
power  of  reproduction." 

Another  modern  writer  on  this  subject  says,  "  It  is 
an  ascertained  law  of  nature  that  the  lower  any  form 
of  life  stands  in  the  scale  of  existence  the  greater  the 
rate  of  its  propagation  and  multiplication ;  the  higher 
it  stands  the  less  its  rate  of  increase  .  .  .  Not  only 
does  the  law  hold  good  as  to  man  in  comparison  with 
the  animals;  it  is  equally  true  of  man  as  compared 
with  man.  The  higher  the  form  of  life,  the  slower 
the  rate  of  the  increase.  Whenever  any  nation,  or 
class  within  a  nation,  have  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  development  and  culture,  there  is  a  reduction  of  its 
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rate  of  propagation,  and  in  many  cases  its  extinction 
begins."* 

The  father  may  by  this  rule  make  an  estimate  of 
his  posterity  beyond  the  first  generation.  If  his  chil- 
dren are  of  exceeding  promise,  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing or  genius,  he  will  probably  have  but  few  grand- 
children ;  but  if  they  be  commonplace,  unintellectual, 
and  stolid,  he  may  anticipate  a  long  line  of  descendants, 
none  of  whom  will  be  distinguished  above  the  gener- 
ality. If  the  object  were  to  raise  men  regardless  of 
their  mental  or  moral  qualities,  as  it  was  once  the 
business  of  a  class  of  people  in  the  South  to  raise  slaves 
for  the  market,  he  would  take  little  pride  or  satisfaction 
in  the  prominence  or  talent  of  his  children.  But  it  is 
found  that  every  man  takes  more  pride  in  being  the 
father  of  one  genius  than  of  a  dozen  blockheads. 

Thus  it  is  argued  that  as  society  advances  intellectu- 
ally, as  it  develops  the  higher  qualities  that  distinguish 
men  from  the  lower  animals,  or  from  that  class  by  which 
the  world  is  mostly  populated,  they  will  have  a  smaller 
posterity  than  have  those  who  are  of  less  nervous  tem- 
perament, less  active  minds,  and  who  are  content  with 
the  gratification  of  common  instincts  and  passions. 
This  truth  has  been  often  observed  in  the  different 
classes  of  society  as  they  exist  around  us.  The  lord 
of  the  manor,  if  he  be  a  bluff,  worldly  character,  with 
little  taste  for  study  or  art,  may  have  a  numerous  family. 
But  if  he  be  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes  and  habits, 
who  devotes  his  time  to  literary  or  scientific  pursuits, 
he  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  have  half  as  many  chil- 

*  Pr<?fessor  K.  E.  Thompson,  National  Economy,  \  67,  68, 
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dren  as  one  of  his  tenants  or  laborers,  whose  whole 
time  is  spent  in  providing  for  them  all.  Take  our 
college  professors,  our  learned  scientists,  our  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  clergymen  who  have  attained  eminence 
in  their  profession,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  fewer 
children  than  any  class  of  the  community  which  de- 
pends on  manual  labor  for  its  support.  It  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  nature  that  men  of  rare  and  exceptional 
genius  shall  not  leave  behind  them  an  abiding  posterity. 
Where  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare? Where  of  Walter  Scott  and  Byron ;  of  Napo- 
leon, Washington,  or  Webster?  Nature  in  forming 
one  transcendent  genius  seems  always  to  "  break  the 
die/'  and  the  rare  combination  of  the  elements  in  one 
of  them  never  occurs  but  once,  and  so  rare  is  it  that  it 
seems  a  chance  or  freak  of  the  laws  of  reproduction 
that  under  the  same  surroundings  and  outward  con- 
ditions the  million  shall  be  of  the  average  character 
and  one  shall  be  the  wonder  of  future  ages. 

But  such  men  are  not  exceptions  to  the  general  order 
of  evolution.  They  have  rather  been  forerunners  of 
a  higher  order  of  human  kind,  and  are  no  more  excep- 
tions than  were  Euclid  and  Archimedes  in  their  time, 
or  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece.  They  were  the  natural  and  healthy  flowering, 
the  development  that  marked  the  period  of  evolution 
through  which  the  human  race  was  and  ever  is  passing. 
In  the  countless  ages  of  man's  existence  the  stages  of 
progress  have  been  marked  by  the  occasional  appearance 
of  a  being  of  rare  and  exceptional  powers,  who  has  so 
far  gathered  and  systematized  the  partially  formed  ideas 
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of  his  generation  as  to  stand  out  from  the  common 
plane  as  a  transcendent  genius  that  has  distinguished 
his  period  of  human  history.  A  step  in  evolution  is 
thus  secured  for  all  time,  and  it  may  be  many  genera- 
tions before  the  progress  of  events  shall  be  marked  by 
another  of  equal  or  similar  importance. 

This  question  of  excessive  population  has  been  one 
that  has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  discussion  by 
writers  on  political  economy.  It  has  generally  been 
approached  by  them  with  hesitation  as  of  an  appalling 
magnitude.  Even  that  most  logical  and  clear-headed 
of  modern  thinkers,  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  seemed  to 
share  to  a  great  extent  the  apprehensions  of  Malthus 
and  Ricardo,  that  unless  something  is  done  to  restrict 
population  the  suffering  and  destitution  must  go  on 
increasing,*  till  there  can  be  no  life  worth  living  to  the 

*  "  If  the  bulk  of  the  human  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at 
present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  there- 
fore feel  no  interest,  drudging  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies,  without  resources  either 
in  mind  or  feelings,  untaught,  for  they  cannot  be  better  taught 
than  fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  them- 
selves ;  without  interests  or  sentiments  as  citizens  or  members 
of  society,  and  with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds, 
equally  for  what  they  have  not  and  for  what  others  have ;  I 
know  not  what  there  is  that  should  make  a  person,  with  any 
capacity  of  reason,  concern  himself  about  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race.  .  .  .  Poverty,  like  most  social  evils,  exists  because 
men  follow  their  brute  instincts  without  due  consideration.  But 
society  is  possible  precisely  because  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
brute.  Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  is  a  struggle 
against  the  animal  instincts." — Mill's  Political  Economy,  book 
ii.  chap.  xiii.  \  3. 
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bulk  of  the  human  race.  The  preventive  policy  of 
Herbert  Spencer  to  check  over-population  is  certainly 
cheering  and  optimistic  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
Mr.  Mill.  If  in  the  progress  of  evolution  men  shall 
become  more  refined,  have  greater  nervous  and  intel- 
lectual force,  and  be  of  a  higher  order  of  development, 
then  there  will  be  less  tendency  to  increase  in  numbers, 
there  will  be  less  contention  and  scramble  for  existence, 
and  the  better  forces  in  human  nature  will  prevail  more 
universally  over  the  grosser  passions  and  appetites  of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Excess  of  Population  in  America  not  to  be  apprehended — Immi- 
grants of  the  Eight  Class  welcome — Walter  Bagehot  on  He- 
reditary Qualities — Nature  never  at  Fault — The  Influence  of 
Mechanical  Inventions — As  Mental  Activity  increases  the 
Lower  Passions  and  Appetites  are  diminished — Illustrated  by 
Examples — The  Optimistic  Aspect  of  the  Future. 


For  generations  to  come  little  is  to  be  feared  on 
the  American  continent  from  an  excess  of  population. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  our  people  and  the  policy  of  our 
government  from  its  foundation  to  induce  immigration, 
and  to  welcome  the  stranger  from  foreign  countries 
who  may  come  to  our  shores  and  cast  his  lot  among  us. 
The  only  questions  asked,  Are  the  immigrants  of  a  class 
that  will  assimilate  with  us  and  become  useful,  indus- 
trious citizens  ?  Of  such  it  must  be  many  years  in  the 
natural  course  of  increase  before  we  can  have  too  many, 
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and  in  the  progress  of  evolution,  when  man  shall  have 
learned  to  utilize  the  gifts  of  Nature  as  they  may  be 
utilized,  the  continent  may  be  made  to  support,  in  as 
much  average  comfort  as  the  people  now  enjoy,  thirty 
times  as  many  as  now  populate  North  America.  There- 
fore it  may  seem  preposterous  at  this  time  to  anticipate 
the  evils  that  are  threatened  by  economists  of  the  school 
of  Malthus  and  Kicardo,  and  the  comfort  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Walter  Bagehot  are  in- 
tended to  afford  appears  to  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  entirely  superfluous.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  out  of  place  here  to  consider  the  future  of  the 
country,  and  what  it  may  be  when,  in  the  course  of 
evolution,  the  forces  of  Nature  shall  be  as  fully  under- 
stood as  is  possible  to  human  intelligence. 

Says  an  author,  already  frequently  quoted,*  "  Noth- 
ing promotes  intellect  like  intellectual  discussion,  and 
promotes  intellectual  discussion  so  much  as  government 
by  discussion.  The  perpetual  atmosphere  of  intellect- 
ual inquiry  acts  powerfully  upon  the  constitution  both 
of  men  and  women.  There  is  only  a  certain  quantum 
of  power  in  each  of  our  race ;  if  it  goes  in  one  way,  it 
is  spent  and  cannot  go  in  another.  The  intellectual 
atmosphere  abstracts  strength  to  intellectual  matters; 
it  tends  to  divert  that  strength  which  the  circumstances 
of  early  society  directed  to  the  multiplication  of 
numbers ;  and  as  polity  of  discussion  tends,  above  all 
things,  to  produce  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  the  two 
things  which  seemed  so  far  off  have  been  shown  to  be 

*  Walter  Bagehot. 
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near,  and  free  government  has,  in  a  second  case,  been 
shown  to  tend  to  cure  an  inherited  excess  of  human 
nature.  ...  A  polity  of  discussion  not  only  tends  to 
diminish  our  inherited  defects,  but  al§o,  id  one  case  at 
least,  to  augment  a  heritable  excellence.  It  tends  to 
strengthen  and  increase  a  subtle  quality  or  combination 
of  qualities  singularly  useful  in  practical  life, — a  qual- 
ity which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  exactly.  .  .  .  This 
quality  I  call  animated  moderation.  ...  A  vigorous 
moderateness  in  mind  and  body  is  the  rule  of  a  polity 
which  works  by  discussion  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
the  kind  of  temper  most  suited  to  the  active  life  of  such 
a  being  as  man  in  such  a  world  as  the  present  one." 

From  these  two  facts,  that  at  the  present  stage  of 
civilization  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  people  is  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  while  the  food  production  is  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio,  it  is  inferred  by  some  economists 
that,  in  spite  of  all  which  man  can  do,  the  condition  of 
the  world  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  that  predicted  by 
Ricardo,  and  that  the  natural  tendency  to  an  increase 
of  population  being  so  much  greater  than  the  future 
food -supply,  the  forces  of  nature  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  devices  of  men  to  prevent  the  people  from  mul- 
tiplying faster  than  Nature  has  provided  the  means  for 
their  support. 

But  if  this  inference  be  correct,  it  follows  that  Nature 
has  made  a  mistake ;  that  she  has  given  men  faculties, 
and  made  it  the  highest  pleasure  known  to  the  human 
mind,  to  learn  the  truth  in  regard  to  her  laws,  and  that 
through  them  the  earth  has  been  subdued  and  made 
productive ;  that  man  has  done  his  part  towards  satis- 
h  15 
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fying  his  physical  wants,  and  yet  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease of  population  is  such  that  the  food-supply  neces- 
sary to  support  them  must  be  impossible.  If  this  be 
so,  then  Nature  is  at  fault.  She  has  made  a  mistake. 
That,  however,  she  never  does,  and  the  way  she  har- 
monizes all  her  works  is  by  providing  that  as  man 
becomes  more  highly  developed,  as  his  intellectual  ca- 
pacity is  increased,  as  he  becomes  more  refined  and  ele- 
vated, and  his  faculties  find  their  play  in  making  new 
discoveries  and  solving  the  problems  by  which  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  life  may  be  extended  and  inten- 
sified, his  gross  animal  tastes  are  largely  eliminated,  or 
held  in  control,  and  he  has  fewer  children  than  the  man 
of  a  lower  order,  whose  desires  are  mainly  for  animal 
gratification. 

Thus  as  time  goes  on  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  in 
the  part  of  the  world  called  Christendom,  and  in  which 
the  highest  development  has  yet  been  achieved,  there 
shall  be  the  same  progression  in  science  and  knowledge 
for  the  next  two  hundred  years  that  there  has  been  in 
the  last,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  must  be  as  advanced  in  scientific  knowledge, 
in  the  laws  that  govern  the  world,  as  are  the  select  few 
of  the  present  day.  Two  hundred  years  ago  supersti- 
tion to  a  great  extent  governed  the  world.  Dogmatic 
religion  made  it  heresy  to  accept  the  wisdom  of  the 
senses  against  the  Inspired  Word.  A  suggestion  that 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  latent  forces  that  man 
might  utilize  to  drive  vessels  across  the  ocean,  or 
chariots  across  the  land  at  the  speed  of  the  wind,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  vision  of  a  lunatic,  and  that 
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intelligence  might  be  instantaneously  conveyed  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  could  hardly  be  conceived  till  it  was 
accomplished.  It  is  true  it  does  not  seem  possible  for 
inventions  as  important  and  surprising  to  be  made  in 
the  next  hundred  years  as  in  the  past.  But  each  new 
discovery  opens  the  way  for  more,  and  though  we  can- 
not imagine  how  they  can  be  possible,  yet  no  sooner 
may  they  flash  upon  some  genius  of  invention  and  be 
made  known  to  the  world,  than  the  wonder  will  then 
be  not  that  they  have  been  at  last  discovered,  but  that 
they  were  not  discovered  before.  The  natural  philos- 
ophy which  the  school-boy  studied  fifty  years  ago  was 
a  very  different  book  from  the  natural  philosophy  of 
to-day.  He  could  then  learn  of  hydraulics  and  hy- 
drostatics, of  pneumatics,  of  the  air-pump,  and  the 
prism  that  divided  the  rays  of  light ;  that  it  was  elec- 
tricity which  caused  the  lightning ;  but  of  dynamics, 
of  the  conservation  of  forces,  of  the  correlation  of  heat 
and  force,  of  the  evolution  that  was  going  on  in  the 
universe,  he  could  learn  nothing,  for  no  one  could 
teach  him.  The  school-boy  of  to-day  could  teach  the 
wisest  philosopher  of  a  hundred  years  ago  many  things 
that  the  philosopher  had  before  thought  impossible, 
and  the  amount  of  knowledge  now  possessed  by  the 
village  schoolmaster  would  not  have  caused  the  vil- 
lagers to  wonder  that 

11  One  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew," 

but  to  regard  him  as  a  sorcerer,  in  league  with  the 
devil,  and  worthy  to  be  drowned  in  a  pond  or  burned 
at  the  stake. 
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With  this  increase  of  knowledge  there  must  be 
greater  mental  activity.  This  activity  extends  through 
all  classes,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  stolid 
ignorance  that  existed  among  the  masses  of  the  old 
world  two  hundred  years  ago  does  not  exist  to-day 
anywhere  among  people  called  civilized.  Certainly 
not  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  not  among  the 
scantily-fed  laboring  classes  of  Great  Britain.  With 
this  higher  intelligence,  this  greater  activity  of  brain, 
there  is  less  tendency  to  an  increase  of  population,  as 
"  there  is  only  a  certain  quantum  of  power  in  each  of 
our  race ;  if  it  goes  in  one  way  it  is  spent,  and  cannot 
go  in  another."  Hence  it  seems  that  the  law  of  evo- 
lution is  this  :  that  as  men  become  wiser,  of  finer  fibre, 
more  observant,  more  studious  and  reflective,  the  lower 
appetites  and  passions  must  diminish  in  force,  and  the 
procreative  powers  will  diminish ;  that  the  equilibrium 
which  nature  is  ever  striving  to  establish  between  man 
and  his  environment  will  be  such  that  the  population 
shall  never  exceed  the  number  for  which  there  shall  be 
that  food-supply  necessary  to  their  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  being. 

The  reasoning  on  which  such  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  future  is  drawn  is  perhaps  more  deductive  than  in- 
ductive, as  the  conclusion  is  reached  by  assuming  that 
there  must  be  a  fault  or  mistake  in  the  laws  of  Nature 
if  she  has  not  provided  the  means  for  man's  support 
when  he  shall  have  reached  his  best  mental  condition. 
Inductively,  however,  so  far  as  we  have  the  data  to 
reason  from,  do  we  reach  the  same  conclusion.  We 
have  observed  that  this  rule  or  order  in  Nature  has 
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been  manifested  in  those  nations  where  the  intellectual 
character  has  been  most  advanced.  Take  the  average 
of  the  people  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
they  are  the  best  educated  and  have  the  highest 
mental  activity ;  they  are  not  so  prolific  as  in  times 
past,  when  they  had  less  culture  and  less  to  stimulate 
inquiry  and  observation.  In  times  when  the  reading 
of  the  people  was,  after  the  Bible,  little  besides  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  the  mental  strain  was  not  such  as 
to  divert  their  powers  and  energies  from  those  pleas- 
ures enjoyed  in  common,  not  only  with  the  most  ig- 
norant of  their  race,  but  with  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
But  those  of  a  later  generation,  who  find  their  highest 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  Emerson,  Tyndall,  and  Spen- 
cer, are  and  must  be  of  that  class  who,  as  a  rule,  have 
fewer  children  than  the  many,  whose  tastes  are  gross 
and  whose  forces  are  devoted  to  physical  gratification. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  it 
must  be  brought  about  independent  of  the  unnatural 
and  immoral  practices  of  modern  times.  Such  practices 
may  be  more  common  among  the  rich  and  luxurious 
than  among  the  hard-working  poor  ;  but  it  is  believed 
they  are  least  of  all  known  among  those  of  the  highest 
intellectual  cast,  and  whose  education  has  been  such  as 
to  develop  their  finer  qualities.  In  this  class  though 
there  be  many  who  would  be  as  well  pleased  had  fewer 
children  been  born  to  them, — and  it  is  seldom  that  two 
or  three  does  not  satisfy  the  most  ambitious, — yet  it  is 
oftener  among  this  class  than  any  other  that  are  found 
those  who  have  to  deplore  that  they  have  no  children 
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to  cheer  them  in  their  declining  years,  or  to  perpetuate 
their  names,  or,  it  may  be,  to  inherit  that  wealth  which 
they  have  inherited  or  toiled  to  obtain. 

Thus,  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come,  when  men  shall 
have  learned  more  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  when,  by 
new  inventions  and  discoveries,  it  shall  be  possible  to 
make  the  whole  earth  more  fruitful ;  when  labor-saving 
machinery  shall  be  so  perfected  that  manual  labor  shall 
only  be  required  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  mental 
and  bodily  health,  and  when  the  higher  intellectuality 
and  nervous  force  shall  have  such  preponderating  in- 
fluence among  men  that  there  shall  be  less  inclination 
for  the  gratifying  of  those  instincts  which  tend  to  over- 
population, it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  neither  overcrowding  nor  lack  of  food, — that 
Nature  has  solved  the  great  problem. 

This  question  of  keeping  down  the  population  to  that 
point  so  that  there  shall  be  lfttle  or  no  suffering  for 
want  of  food  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  by  the 
ablest  political  economists  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  But  they  have  nearly  all  directed  their  argu- 
ments and  teachings  rather  to  the  means  of  checking 
population  than  to  increasing  the  supply  of  food  and 
to  making  the  earth  capable  of  supporting  larger  num- 
bers. The  doctrines  as  propounded  by  Malthus,  though 
calmly  and  deliberately  proposed,  and  by  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary life  and  honest  intentions,  seem,  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Spencer,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley, 
to  be  of  the  very  spirit  of  Moloch.  His  leading  idea, 
like  that  of  Ricardo,  was,  that  the  first  duty  of  society 
and  government  was  to  prevent  an  excess  of  popula- 
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tion  beyond  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
and  that  owing  to  the  natural  law  of  increase  of 
population  by  geometrical  progression  while  the  in- 
crease of  food  was  only  in  arithmetical  progression, 
general  starvation  must  follow  unless  the  growth  of 
population  were  checked  by  violent  and  destructive 
means.  Hence  wars,  plagues,  and  famines,  though 
evils,  were  necessary  evils,  as  the  population  if  not 
kept  down  in  one  way  must  be  in  another.  These 
doctrines,  though  abhorrent  to  the  better  instincts  of 
humanity,  were  made  popular  and  palatable  by  the 
assumption  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  Nature's 
laws,  and  they  were  made  acceptable  to  the  higher 
classes,  as  they  justified  them  in  their  waste,  luxury,  and 
extravagance  on  the  ground  that  if  the  food  product 
were  economized  and  made  more  attainable  by  the  poor, 
that  class  of  population  would  be  thereby  increased, 
and  on  the  next  generation  would  be  the  greater 
pressure  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Having  ad- 
vanced such  consoling  ideas  to  the  aristocracy,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Malthusian  doctrines  were  popular 
with  those  whose  ways  of  life  were  excused  and  justi- 
fied by  them. 

The  preventives  of  over-population,  as  suggested  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  great  work,  "The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,"  are  different  from  those  of 
Malthus,  but  his  dread  lest  there  should  be  too  many 
people  for  all  to  be  fed  is  the  same,  and  his  means  of 
prevention  seem  equally  impractical  and  come  far  short 
of  those  relied  upon  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  that  school 
of  economists.     This  question,  however,  but  slightly 
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affects  the  national  economy  of  America,  for  it  must 
be  many  years  before  the  North  American  Continent 
can  be  overcrowded,  and  the  immigrants  from  abroad, 
if  they  be  of  the  kind  that  will  harmonize  with  our 
institutions  and  they  or  their  descendants  will  become 
a  part  of  a  homogeneous  community,  are  invited  and 
welcomed  to  our  shores.  A  discussion  of  the  evils  that 
may  arise  in  this  country  from  over-population  is  at 
present  at  least  premature.  But  it  is  not  premature  to 
consider  the  effects  which  must  sooner  or  later  follow 
if  the  people  of  this  generation  are  not  wiser  than  those 
of  the  past,  and  allow  great  landed  possessions  to  ac- 
cumulate in  few  hands  and  compel  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  to  exist,  if  they  exist  at  all,  as  wage-labor- 
ers. Mr.  Mill,  with  his  usual  acuteness  and  philan- 
thropic spirit,  enters  largely  into  a  discussion  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  nu- 
merous peasant  class,  and  by  many  instances  proves 
how  much  more  productive  any  section  of  country 
must  be  when  the  land  is  held  by  a  large  number  of 
small  proprietors  over  what  it  is  when  owned  in  large 
estates  and  cukivated  by  tenant  farmers  or  wage-labor- 
ers. Like  a  great  philosopher,  the  drift  and  object  of 
his  studies  were,  as  were  those  of  Bacon,  to  discover 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  by  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing mankind  might  not  only  be  wiser  but  better  pro- 
vided with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  less  subject  to  the 
hardships  and  endurance  that  were  inevitable  in  a 
period  of  general  ignorance  and  superstition,  when  the 
lives  and  services  of  the  many  were  subject  to  the  sel- 
fishness and  caprice  of  despotism.     The  whole  tenor 
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of  Mill's  system  has  been  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
mankind  and  enable  the  masses  to  live  in  greater 
plenty,  and  rich  and  poor  alike  to  enjoy  greater  se- 
curity. In  carrying  into  practice  the  principles  he 
advocated,  though  they  lead  to  radical  changes  of 
the  laws  that  have  heretofore  obtained  in  the  most 
advanced  countries,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name  they  may  not  be  derided  as 
foolish  innovations.  The  tendency  of  the  philosophy 
of  Mill,  like  that  of  Spencer,  is  to  people  the  world 
with  a  wiser  and  better  population,  while  that  of  Mal- 
thus  and  Ricardo  is  to  exterminate  the  many  that  the 
few  may  live  in  greater  abundance  and  luxury. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


The  Savage  had  no  Eight  to  the  Land  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
"White  Man — No  one  has  a  Natural  Eight  to  the  Soil  that  is 
not  devoted  to  the  General  Good — Extra  Privileges  to  pay  an 
Extra  Tax — Advantages  of  a  Homestead  to  every  Family — 
Taxation  on  Land  and  none  on  Improvements — The  Pro- 
ducing Class  to  be  lightly  taxed — Taxation  for  the  Common 
Good — Injustice  in  taxing  Improvements — The  Difference 
between  State  and  National  Taxation. 

From  the  fact  that  man  must  derive  his  support  from 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  if  the  land  be 
justly  apportioned,  each  one  has  a  natural  right  to  so 
much  of  the  common  heritage  that  he  may  live,  and 
that  any  system  or  code  is  unnatural  and  artificial  that 
denies  him  this  privilege,  while  it  permits  a  few  to  hold 
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large  domains  in  an  uncultivated  or  unproductive  state, 
and  which  might  be  made  to  sustain  many  others  if  left 
open  to  them  to  cultivate.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  civilized  European  was  justified  in  trespassing  on 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indian.  The  red  man 
would  not  till  the  soil,  and  if  it  was  all  given  up  to 
the  chase,  a  tract  of  land  that  would,  under  cultivation, 
support  a  hundred  of  the  white  invaders,  would  fur- 
nish but  scanty  food  for  a  single  Indian ;  and  as  there 
was  no  reason  in  nature  that  ninety-nine  of  the  higher 
race  should  suffer  in  order  that  a  single  savage  be  per- 
mitted to  cumber  the  ground,  the  intruder  made  short 
work  of  the  claim  of  original  proprietorship. 

But  under  the  artificial  system  of  laws  that  has  grown 
up  as  civilization  has  advanced,  this  natural  right  of 
the  many  to  the  use  of  the  land  has  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  lost  sight  of.  The  same  natural  right  by  which 
the  pioneer  was  justified  in  driving  the  savage  from  his 
prairies  and  forests  may  be  invoked  with  equal  reason 
in  forcing  the  owner  of  large  landed  possessions  to  so 
use  them  as  to  contribute  towards  the  general  welfare. 
That  this  may  be  done  the  laws  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  those  holding  great 
landed  estates  to  divide  them  up  and  sell  them  to  small 
holders,  and  thus  create  a  large  yeomanry  class.  When 
the  land  is  thus  divided  among  small  farmers,  who  own 
their  little  tracts  in  fee,  it  is  proved  by  instances  innu- 
merable that  the  aggregate  yield  is  many  times  greater 
than  if  owned  in  large  tracts  and  only  cultivated  by 
hired  labor. 

How  this  distribution  of  the  land  shall  be  sS  made 
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as  to  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  existing  rights, 
and  make  the  land  contribute  most  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  is  the  great  problem  that  the 
political  economist  has  to  solve.  The  right  of  life 
takes  precedence  of  all  others,  and  it  is  the  universal 
instinct,  running  through  all  animated  nature,  to  pre- 
serve it.  The  denial  of  this  right,  the  fencing  in  of 
large  areas  for  the  sole  use  of  the  few  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  many,  has  often  in  times  past  led  to  riot  and 
revolution,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  system 
which  encourages  it  is  broken  up.  So  long  as  laws  and 
constitutions  are  made  rather  to  keep  out  the  people 
from  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  nature  intended  for 
their  support  than  to  secure  them  from  distress  and 
want,  so  long  will  there  be  rebellions  and  revolutions 
against  it. 

It  is  not  for  the  government,  however,  in  the  normal 
condition  of  affairs,  to  provide  food  or  occupation  to  the 
individual,  nor  is  it  for  the  government  to  secure  to  any 
that  means  of  support  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  provide  for  himself.*    That  which  a  manjias  he  must 


*  M  The  natural  right  to  have  work  found  for  one  to  do,  the 
natural  right  to  have  food  found  for  one  to  eat, — rights  some- 
times so  confidently  and  so  indignantly  asserted,  seem  to  me 
quite  baseless.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated :  peasants  and 
workmen  have  no  natural  rights,  not  one.  Only  we  ought  in- 
stantly to  add,  that  kings  and  nobles  have  none  either.  .  .  . 
Property  is  created  and  maintained  by  law.  It  would  disappear 
in  that  state  of  private  war  and  scramble  which  legal  society 
supersedes.  Legal  society  creates,  for  common  good,  the  right 
of  property  ;  and  for  the  common  good  that  right  is  by  legal 
society  limitable." — Matthew  Arnold,  Essay  on  Equality.    , 
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be  protected  in.  But  this  protection  will  matter  little 
to  the  laboring  man  if  the  few  are  allowed  to  monopo- 
lize the  land  so  that  he  has  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
his  living  from  it.  The  law  must  look  to  the  general 
good  in  preference  to  the  advantage  of  individuals,  and 
the  general  good  requires  that  the  land  shall  be  culti- 
vated, and  if  held  in  large  tracts,  either  to  magnify 
the  importance  or  influence  of  the  owners,  or  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation  or  pleasure,  or  from  ill-will  to 
their  fellow-men,  it  yields  but  a  small  part  of  what  it 
must  yield  if  owned  and  cultivated  by  small  farmers 
who  must  make  their  entire  living  from  it. 

These  obvious  truisms,  if  applied  to  legislation  for 
the  more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  land,  must 
lead  to  that  subdivision  which  would  largely  increase 
the  food  product  and  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
human  race,  and  hence  the  practical  question  arises, 
how  much  land  a  man  can  cultivate  so  that  it  shall 
yield  him  a  tolerable  maintenance?  and  if  he  holds 
more  than  that,  how  much  shall  he  be  required  to  pay 
into  the  general  fund  for  the  privilege  of  excluding  other 
people  from  it?  That  a  man  may  do  as  he  will  with 
his  own  is  true,  provided  he  in  no  way  inconveniences 
or  injures  his  neighbor ;  and  so  society  or  the  state  may 
do  as  it  will,  provided  it  occasions  injury  to  none.  But 
if  it  gives  privileges  to  a  few  whereby  the  many  are 
greatly  injured  and  so  circumscribed  that  the  earth  has 
no  place  for  them,  then  is  the  state  guilty  of  a  great 
wrong.  That  one  class  should  exclude  another  and 
larger  class  from  a  part  of  the  earth  which  the  former 
do  not  improve,  and  from  this  cause  the  latter  are  ex- 
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posed  to  suffering  and  want,  is  certainly  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  right  that  the 
state  should  impose  a  penalty  on  the  man  who  thus 
uses  his  power  to  the  public  detriment,  and  it  follows 
that  the  owner  of  land  which  is  not  used  for  the  public 
good  should  be  subjected  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxes  than 
is  he  who  devotes  his  acres  to  the  production  of  those 
things  that  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Therefore 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  so  regulate  taxation  as  to 
induce  the  large  holder  of  land,  which  yields  him  little 
or  no  revenue,  to  sell  it  at  such  prices  that  the  small 
cultivator  shall  be  induced  to  try  and  possess  a  home- 
stead. The  value  of  a  single  acre  of  land  on  which 
the  man  of  small  means  may  have  a  humble  home — 
it  may  be  but  a  cheap  shanty — is  to  him  of  greater 
value  by  many  times  than  are  any  of  the  adjoining  acres 
to  the  rich  man  who  has  his  hundreds  of  acres.  This 
single  acre  saves  the  owner  from  paying  rent,  and, 
though  for  such  accommodations  his  rent  might  be 
small,  it  would  certainly  be  much  more  than  would  be 
the  profits  from  any  adjoining  acre  devoted  to  tillage 
or  grazing.  This  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  all  large  cities,  and  the 
profits  realized  on  inferior  improvements  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  their  removal  and  the  building 
of  substantial  dwellings,  shops,  and  stores  in  their  place. 
It  may  be  seen  in  all  densely  populated  towns  that  the 
most  wretched  streets  and  neighborhoods  are,  in  those 
parts,  owned  by  rich  capitalists,  who  find  they  get  a 
larger  interest  on  their  money  than  they  would  if  they 
were  to  tear  down  the  rookeries  and  erect  permanent, 
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well-ventilated  buildings.  The  poor  tenants  can  pay- 
but  little  each,  but,  huddled  into  small  and  miserable 
quarters,  though  each  pays  but  a  mite  the  aggregate  is 
large,  and,  for  the  capital  invested,  amounts  to  a  very- 
high  interest.  So  well  satisfied  are  the  owners  of  these 
dilapidated  hovels  that  stand  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments, that  large  squares  of  the  most  eligible  property 
for  residences  or  business  purposes  remain  year  after 
year  a  blot  on  the  map  and  an  obstacle  to  the  city's 
prosperity.  Sometimes  they  may  be  crowded  out  by 
the  pressure  for  business  purposes,  but  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  their  removal  is  fire.  When  the  low, 
rickety,  infested  buildings  are  burnt  down  they  cease 
to  pay  rent,  and  when  the  rubbish  is  swept  away,  the 
owners  of  the  sites  find  it  for  their  interest  to  erect 
substantial,  costly  buildings  in  their  place. 

In  this  case,  if  the  larger  part  of  the  taxes  were  on 
the  land  itself  and  nothing  on  the  buildings,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  large  rows  of  rookeries,  of  tumble- 
down houses  and  dilapidated  saloons,  would  soon  give 
place  to  a  better  class  of  buildings.  But  this  branch 
of  the  subject  must  be  treated  elsewhere. 

Taxation  in  every  civilized  country  is  inevitable,  and 
all  admit  it  to  be  so,  and  yet  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  there  is  so  much  grumbling.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  unmixed  evil.  Were  any  community  to  be 
assured  that  some  benevolent  person  would  pay  all  the 
taxes  that  might  be  assessed  for  a  given  number  of 
years,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  or  no  it  would 
not  be  the  most  quarrelsome,  litigious,  thriftless  com- 
munity ever  known.     The  necessity  that  people  shall 
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give  attention  to  their  public  affairs  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  value  of  their  property  is  a  great  stimulus  and 
a  most  healthy  motive.  Taxation  is  a  sort  of  social 
bond,  in  which  all  are  interested  and  all  are  benefited. 
It  is,  or  should  be,  levied  on  this  principle :  that  it 
shall  bear  least  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  pay  and 
as  little  as  possible  embarrass  and  oppress  the  pro- 
ducing classes. 

The  fact  that  a  person  was  a  taxpayer,  and  that  the 
tax  was  only  on  land,  would  necessarily  carry  with  it 
the  right  of  voting,  and  with  it  a  certain  dignity  and 
character  of  citizenship.  The  amount  of  the  tax  might 
be  very  small,  as  little  as  the  poll-tax  usually  is ;  but 
if  the  ballot  were  restricted  and  only  given  to  those 
who  were  registered  as  owners  of  real  estate,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  popular  vote  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  now  is.  The  influence  of  the  employer 
of  many  wage  laborers  and  of  the  saloon-keeper  would 
be  very  much  reduced,  for  it  could  not  reach  the  voting 
class  to  any  considerable  extent.  Nor  could  the  right 
of  suffrage  be  limited  with  any  sense  or  justice  to  the 
male  sex.  The  assessment  of  a  tax  on  a  piece  of  land 
would  carry  with  it  an  equal  right  to  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  whether  it  were  owned  by 
a  man  or  a  woman.  Woman  suffrage  would  not  be  a 
personal  right  but  a  property  right,  and  the  wheels  of 
time  must  go  back  many  years  before  the  laws  could 
be  made  to  declare  that  any  right  pertaining  to  the 
land  should  be  forfeited  because  it  was  owned  by  a 
woman. 

The  public  prosperity  requires  that  the  condition 
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of  those  on  whose  labor  depends  the  material  wealth 
of  the  country  should  be  but  little  burdened  by  taxa- 
tion. Labor  is  the  real  wealth-producer,  and  the  less 
it  is  hampered  and  assessed  the  more  it  adds  to  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  State.  A  graduated  tax,  by 
which  one  man  shall  pay  a  higher  rate  of  taxation 
than  another  on  the  same  kind  of  property,  is  not 
practicable,  as  it  cannot  be  made  to  work  equitably, 
and  any  law  to  enforce  such  a  system  would  be  difficult 
to  carry  into  effect  and  more  easily  evaded  than  an  in- 
come tax.  But  a  tax  on  land,  to  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  its  area  and  without  regard  to  its  productiveness 
or  the  profits  it  may  yield,  or  the  improvements  made 
upon  it,  but  according  to  its  actual  value  in  the  market 
as  compared  to  adjacent  lands,  may  be  easily  enforced 
and  honestly  collected. 

The  taxes  taken  from  one  pocket  and  distributed  in 
many  others  subtract  nothing  from  the  general  wealth 
save  and  except  only  the  expense  of  collecting  them. 
Hence  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  collection  of 
funds  necessary  for  the  needs  of  government  is  to  levy 
them  on  property  that  is  tangible  and  real  and  can 
always  be  found  and  assessed  at  its  actual  value.  No 
country  is  impoverished  by  taxes  that  are  judiciously 
expended  for  domestic  purposes.  If  spent  on  necessary 
improvements,  like  making  roads,  erecting  necessary 
public  buildings,  or  in  maintaining  courts  of  law,  in 
the  payment  of  legislative,  executive,  and  police  offi- 
cials, the  state  gets  equivalent  value  and  the  public 
are  not  injured  or  impoverished  thereby.  Could  all 
taxes  be  thus  levied  the  sums  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer 
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would  be  scarcely  felt  as  a  hardship,  for  the  money 
taken  from  any  community  would  be,  as  a  rule,  almost 
entirely  spent  in  the  same  and  for  the  common  good. 

But  under  the  present  system  of  taxation  the  moneys 
raised  are  felt  to  be  a  severe  burden  on  that  part  of  the 
community  whose  labor  contributes  more  than  that  of 
all  others  to  the  general  wealth.  The  laboring  man 
who  owns  a  small  lot  and  house  finds  that  the  taxes 
thereon  are  sometimes  hard  to  meet,  while  his  neighbor, 
whose  property  is  in  bonds  and  securities  not  easily 
reached  by  the  assessor,  pays,  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth,  but  very  little.  It  also  comes  hard  on  the 
mechanic  who  has  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
order  to  secure  himself  a  homestead  and  buys  a  small 
lot  on  which  he  intends  to  build  a  house.  On  this  lot, 
which  may  cost  him  but  two  hundred  dollars,  he  is 
taxed  at  its  value.  He  then  builds  himself  a  house, 
we  will  suppose,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 
Then,  instead  of  paying  a  tax  on  two  hundred  dollars, 
he  must  pay  on  two  thousand  dollars,  and  this  he  must 
pay  as  a  fine  for  having  occupied  his  own  land  for  a 
house  to  live  in.  Had  he  let  his  lot  lie  waste,  vacant, 
and  useless,  his  tax  would  be  but  one-tenth  of  what 
it  is  with  the  improvements  upon  it;  but  as  soon  as  he 
makes  it  useful  and  improves  the  street  and  neighbor- 
hood, he  must  be  mulcted  in  an  annual  fine. 

This  is  a  hardship,  and  one  of  those  self-evident 
wrongs  that  have  been  tolerated  so  long  that  people 
have  come  to  regard  them  as  necessary  and  as  inevita- 
ble as  storms  and  earthquakes,  and  would  as  soon  think 
of  preventing  the  one  as  of  remedying  the  other. 

16* 
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But,  venerable  as  is  the  system,  it  is  believed  to  be  so 
self-evident  a  wrong  that  it  requires  only  to  have  the 
public  attention  once  directed  to  it,  and  it  must  give 
way  like  a  superstition  that  never  had  any  basis  except 
the  public  credulity. 

The  system  of  taxation  must  be  changed.  The  taxes 
should  be  levied  entirely  on  the  land,  and  the  holding 
of  it  in  large  tracts  or  parcels  should  be  discouraged. 
Theoretically  and  practically  the  land  should  pay  all 
the  taxes,  for  then  there  would  be  little  inducement  to 
hold  more  than  could  be  advantageously  cultivated,  and 
the  tendency  would  be  towards  making  every  man  the 
possessor  of  so  much  real  estate  as  he  could  make 
profitable.  The  high  taxation  on  the  real  estate  that 
was  not  cultivated  and  not  improved  would  make  it 
unprofitable  to  those  who  now  hold  great  tracts  that  are 
of  little  use  to  themselves,  and  add  nothing  to  the  gen- 
eral wealth.  Thus  would  the  land  be  more  productive 
than  on  any  other  conditions,  and  thus  would  it  give 
support  to  a  larger  number  of  people.  That  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  Nature's  arrangement  and  law,  but  if 
the  rate  of  progress  be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it 
must  be  many  ages  before  the  world,  or  even  the  most 
advanced  parts  of  it,  reach  to  this  state  of  evolution. 
But  progress  or  improvement  is  not  as  in  the  past.  A 
thousand  vigorous  and  original  minds  are  now  engaged 
in  solving  the  great  problems  of  science  and  philosophy 
where  there  was  but  one  a  few  centuries  back,  and  the 
common  people  understand  their  own  interests  and 
powers  as  was  never  thought  possible  by  Aristotle,  or 
suspected  by  Bacon  or  Locke.     The  thinking  powers 
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of  the  world  have  increased  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  have 
mechanical  inventions. 

An  innovation  so  great  as  would  be  the  collection  of 
all  of  the  taxes  from  the  land,  and  from  unimproved 
land  as  much  as  from  that  which  has  expensive  im- 
provements upon  it,  will,  at  first  view,  doubtless,  be 
met  with  almost  universal  disapproval.  But  that  is 
the  proposition  which  I  make;  and  should  a  system 
based  on  this  principle  ever  be  adopted,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  but  that  wherever  it  may  prevail  the 
average  condition  of  the  human  race  will  be  infinitely 
better  than  was  ever  before  known  in  the  world's 
history. 

That  this  system  may  be  adopted  and  become  uni- 
versal in  all  the  States,  the  Constitution  must  be  so 
amended  that  throughout  the  entire  country  the  land 
and  the  land  only  should  be  assessed  for  taxation. 
It  is  true  that  any  State  might  adopt  this  system, 
and  under  it  raise  all  the  revenue  required  for  State, 
county,  and  town,  or  city  purposes.  In  fact,  these  are 
now  all  the  taxes  that  are  directly  levied.  The  expenses 
of  the  national  government  are  now  nearly  all  raised 
by  the  duties  on  imports,  and  are  paid  indirectly  by  the 
consumer.  The  costs  of  running  the  State  government, 
from  the  executive  department  down  through  the 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  the  expenses  for  State  and 
county  buildings,  judges,  sheriffs,  and  all  the  lesser  offi- 
cials, the  repairs  of  highways,  construction  of  bridges, 
the  support  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
all  come  under  the  head  of  local  or  State  expenses,  and 
it  is  only  for  these  that  the  property  is  assessed. 
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The  assessor  and  the  tax-gatherer  are  everywhere 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  common  enemy,  and  the  tax- 
payer, regarding  them  as  agents  of  the  government,  is 
prone  to  impute  to  the  federal  government  the  burden 
of  all  taxation.  But  that  is  an  error,  as  the  tax  which 
the  man  of  moderate  means  finds  oppressive  is  the  State 
tax.  The  internal  revenue  tax  falls  only  on  articles 
of  luxury,  and  if  the  price  of  whiskey  and  tobacco  is 
enhanced  to  the  consumer  of  these  articles,  it  does  not 
cause  the  same  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  govern- 
ment as  it  does  to  be  obliged  to  pay  in  cash  for  articles 
of  necessity.  Even  if  there  be  an  income  tax,  it  falls 
only  on  those  best  able  to  pay,  and  the  great  objection 
to  it  is  because  it  is  of  an  inquisitorial  character,  and 
offers  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and  evasion.  But  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  national  treasury,  all  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes  may  be,  and  doubtless  soon  will 
be,  abolished.  The  outcry  of  demagogues  and  levellers 
is  against  the  federal  government,  and  the  poor  tax- 
payer is  commiserated  more  for  the  revenue  he  must 
pay  on  his  whiskey  than  on  all  he  pays  to  meet  the  State 
expenditures.  The  eloquence  wasted  in  Congress  is 
over  the  woes  inflicted  by  reason  of  the  national  leg- 
islature. The  backwoods  orator  boasts  himself  to  his 
constituents  for  having  opposed  a  bill  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  for  the  building  of  a  navy,  or 
the  encouragement  of  a  merchant  marine,  when  the 
money  to  be  appropriated  must  all  come  from  the  cus- 
toms duties,  and  in  such  way  that  its  payment  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  people  generally. 

But  when  the  line  of  demarcation  is  distinctly  drawn, 
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and  it  becomes  a  fixed  principle  and  practice  that  the 
land  shall  pay  all  the  State  taxes,  and  the  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  national  government  is  to  be  all 
derived  from  the  customs,  the  ranter,  whose  capital  is 
the  national  extravagance  and  the  tax  on  the  poor  la- 
borer for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  will  find  his 
occupation  gone.  Having  arrived  at  that  stage  when 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  grown  and  may  be 
made  at  home,  and  the  most  of  the  duties  on  imported 
goods  are  on  articles  of  luxury,  which  are  used  almost 
entirely  by  the  rich,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will 
know  of  no  taxes  but  those  imposed  by  the  State. 

In  most  of  the  States  there  is  seldom  any  complaint 
made  of  the  local  taxation.  As  a  matter  of  course  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling  in  every  town  and 
neighborhood.  But  very  rarely  has  a  State  erred  by 
undertaking  any  public  work  that  has  not  been  finally 
approved  by  her  people.  The  mistake  more  frequently 
made  is  too  close  economy,  rather  than  wastefulness 
or  extravagance.  Every  dollar  expended,  whether  by 
the  State  executive,  by  the  different  counties,  or  by  the 
towns,  is  strictly  accounted  for.  The  people  believe 
they  have  got  value  for  the  money  they  have  paid,  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  there  is  no  complaint  of  excessive 
taxation.  The  indirect  national  taxation  is,  however, 
in  the  public  mind,  coupled  with  the  direct  State  taxa- 
tion, and  the  pressure  is  made  to  bear  the  odium  of 
the  latter.  The  wonderful  harmony  spoken  of  by  De 
Tocqueville,  which  existed  throughout  the  counties  and 
towns  of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  others  that 
have  followed  their  example,  has  made  the  assessment 
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and  collection  of  the  taxes  so  much  a  matter  of  mutual 
interest,  and  the  levying  of  them  so  much  an  act  of  the 
whole  community,  as  to  seem  almost  automatic,  and 
hence  acquiescence  in  State  taxes  is  wellnigh  universal 
and  never  seriously  complained  of.  Now  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  there  are  no  taxes  but  State  taxes,  that  all 
revenue  for  the  national  use  must  come  from  the  duties 
on  imports,  and  these  to  be  levied  on  luxuries,  or  on 
such  articles  as  we  ought  to  raise  or  manufacture  for 
ourselves,  and  then  we  may  confidently  predict  that  the 
outcry  against  the  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
the  building  of  fast  steamers  that  in  time  of  peace  may 
serve  as  merchant  vessels,  and  in  time  of  war  serve  as 
a  "  cavalry  of  the  sea,"  to  sweep  away  the  commerce  of 
our  enemy,  will  be  heard  no  more,  unless  it  be  from 
those  who  have  before  profited  by  our  follies  and  would 
take  advantage  of  our  misfortunes. 

Protection  and  free  trade  would  then  each  rest  on  its 
own  merits,  and  the  national  government  would  no 
longer  be  held  responsible  for  the  taxes  that  had  been 
assessed  under  State  authority. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  Pessimist  and  the  Optimist — Graduated  Taxation  a  Solu- 
tion of  many  Political  and  Social  Questions — Its  Effect  on  the 
Laboring  Classes — A  Community  of  Small  Landholders — Of 
Mechanics  owning  their  Homes  and  Small  Patches  of  Land 
— Villages  with  many  Industries — Distresses  and  Failures  in 
great  Manufacturing  Centres — Manufacturing  being  carried  on 
in  every  Town  there  could  never  be  Extreme  Want  or  Poverty ; 
no  Foreign  Competition — Distance  from  the  Great  Factories 
would  give  all  the  Needed  Protection — The  Ratio  of  Gradu- 
ated Taxation  illustrated — Its  Main  Object  a  Subdivision 
of  the  Land. 

That  the  average  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  much  easier  than  it  is  is 
admitted  by  every  one,  and  the  pessimist  spends  his 
strength  in  uttering  his  jeremiads  over  their  sorrows 
and  their  wrongs.  But  he  never  relieves  anybody  by 
his  wails.  He  may  convince  his  followers  that  every 
clergyman  is  a  hypocrite,  every  judge  is  corrupt,  every 
politician  a  knave,  and  yet  what  good  does  it  all  do  ? 
Everything  worth  having  rests  on  the  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  when  men  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  that  no  man  is  to  be  trusted  but  the  de- 
stroyer, there  can  be  no  feeling  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  society  becomes  but  a  field  of  contention  for 
the  worst  passions.  The  idea  of  the  leveller  is  not  to 
improve,  but  to  destroy ;  not  to  encourage  people  to 
make  the  best  of  the  world  as  it  is,  but  to  make  them 
dissatisfied,  lawless,  and  destructive.     And   yet,  as  it 
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would  seem,  by  a  strange  freak  of  human  nature,  such 
persons  are  more  frequently  listened  to  than  is  the  op- 
timist, whose  hopes  and  aspirations  are  of  the  construc- 
tive kind,  and  towards  that  evolution  which  shall 
secure  a  just  share  of  earth's  blessings  to  every  member 
of  the  human  family  who  will  try  to  earn  it. 

That  society,  if  it  were  properly  organized,  and  the 
political  power  were  wielded  as  wisely  as  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated it  will  be  in  the  future,  and  that  there  need  be 
but  a  small  part  of  the  sufferings  from  want,  exposure, 
and  oppression  that  now  exist  is  clear  enough  without 
the  instructions  of  communists,  dynamiteurs,  or  petro- 
listes.  But  every  advancement  towards  that  end  in  order 
to  endure,  must  be  made  cautiously,  deliberately,  wisely. 
The  optimist  in  this  matter  would  feel  his  way.  He  is 
a  constructive,  for  he  knows  that  it  takes  much  longer 
to  build  up  than  to  pull  down,  and  that  anything  of 
enduring  value  must  grow.  The  theorist  may  see  how 
that  if  his  plans  could  be  carried  into  effect  they  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  society.  But  it  must  take  a  long 
time  before  so  many  other  people  could  be  convinced 
of  it,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  these  benefits  to  be 
realized.  It  may  not  be  impossible  for  some  people  to 
perceive  that  a  system  of  graduated  taxation  on  the 
land  would  be  a  practical  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
social  and  political  questions  that  now  press  on  the 
public  attention.  But  could  the  problem  be  solved  and 
made  as  clear  and  self-evident  as  a  demonstration  in 
Euclid,  the  fundamental  idea  of  it  must  be  a  long  time 
in  working  its  way  to  the  public  understanding.  Were 
it  possible,  within  a  few  years,  to  pass  the  laws  neces- 
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sary  to  secure  the  graduated  taxation,  would  the  people, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages? Were  the  taxes  so  high  on  the  large  tracts 
of  land  as  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  owner  to 
sell  at  such  rates  that  a  man  of  small  capital  could  pur- 
chase a  few  acres, — enough  for  a  homestead; — would  the 
inducement  be  sufficient  to  tempt  any  considerable 
number  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  labor  to 
depend  upon  to  make  the  effort  to  thus  better  their 
condition?  Can  they  get  out  of  the  habit  of  consuming 
all  they  earn  and  as  fast  as  they  earn  it?  Can  they  be 
induced  to  practise  self-denial  and  economy  in  order 
that  they  may  have  homes  of  their  own,  free  from  rent 
and  almost  free  from  taxes,  and  place  themselves  per- 
manently above  those  extremes  of  poverty  to  which 
the  wage-laborer,  the  world  over,  is  exposed  ? 

That  is  the  great  question  to  be  considered  in  judg- 
ing of  the  feasibility,  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  of  graduated  taxation  as  is  here  proposed.  That 
the  tendency  of  such  a  system  would  be  to  make  the 
laboring  classes  more  provident  is  quite  certain,  but 
time  must  show  how  general  and  effective  the  change 
would  be.  Having  been  once  adopted,  however,  and 
the  tendency  being,  as  anticipated,  to  a  division  of  the 
large  estates,  so  that  where  there  had  been  one  farm  of 
five  hundred  acres  there  should  be  forty  of  from  five  to 
thirty  acres,  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  people  would  be  very  much  changed.  The 
questions  of  tariff  and  free  trade  would  lose  very  much 
of  their  importance. 

A  community  made  up  as  that  would  be  of  small 
1        n  17 
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landholders,  would  have  among  it  men  engaged  in  a 
great  variety  of  occupations.  The  mechanic  could  give 
the  most  of  his  time  to  his  trade,  and  yet  on  his  little 
patch  raise  food  enough  to  more  than  half  supply  his 
family,  at  the  same  time  that  instructive  and  profitable 
occupation  would  be  found  for  the  rising  generation. 
To  a  people  thus  provided  poverty  would  be  unknown, 
and  financial  crashes  or  slack  work  would  little  affect 
them.  It  would  matter  little  to  them  whether  the 
tariff  was  high  or  low.  Free  trade  could  not  damage 
their  fields  or  gardens,  and  though  in  times  of  general 
depression  the  wage-laborer  might  suffer,  it  would 
make  very  little  difference  to  the  mechanic  who  had 
his  small  patch  of  land  to  fall  back  upon,  and  be 
profitably  employed  in  spading,  draining,  or  fencing 
it,  or  in  planting  and  pruning  trees  and  vines. 

In  those  small  villages,  in  each  of  which  there  would 
be  a  variety  of  trades,  there  would  naturally  be  in 
times  of  depression,  when  money  was  scarce,  or  but 
little  in  circulation,  a  free  interchange  of  commodities 
and  neighborhood  credits,  so  that  though  inconvenient, 
the  scarcity  of  cash  would  not  be  seriously  felt  by  any. 
The  schools  and  churches  would  be  kept  up  as  usual, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  could  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
high  schools  or  academy  of  their  own  village,  what- 
ever might  be  the  panic  or  distress  in  the  great  cities. 
But  at  such  times  the  large  manufacturers  are  always 
exposed  to  ruin.  Perhaps  stimulated  by  protection, 
they  have  engaged  too  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  certain  line  of  goods,  and  then  from  over-supply  the 
market  is  glutted,  so  that  in  self-protection  the  manu- 
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facturers  are  forced  to  close  their  works.  Then  the 
working  classes  must  suffer.  Their  labor  is  not  wanted, 
and  they  have  no  means  of  living.  Great  suffering 
inevitably  ensues.  The  capitalist  perhaps  is  ruined, 
bankruptcy  overspreads  the  land,  and  a  general  panic 
alarms  even  the  most  wealthy.  These  panics  occur  in 
regular  cycles,  and  while  some  of  those  who  had  been 
thought  rich  suddenly  find  themselves  bankrupt  and 
stranded,  helpless  on  a  lee-shore,  towards  which  many 
others  are  drifting,  the  general  business  of  the  country 
is  paralyzed,  and  the  wail  of  distress  is  heard  all  over 
the  land.  It  may  be  that  this  condition  of  things  has 
been  precipitated  by  the  flooding  of  our  markets  with 
foreign  wares,  or  it  may  be  that  the  home  production 
has  been  excessive.  Perhaps  free  trade  has  caused  the 
general  collapse,  and  perhaps  protection.  That  ques- 
tion I  do  not  now  propose  to  argue,  but  I  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  no  such  general  or  disastrous  panic  could 
occur  were  the  manufacturing  business  distributed 
among  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  villages 
throughout  the  land,  and  no  longer  concentrated  in  a 
few  great  manufacturing  centres.  It  is  possible  that 
under  these  conditions  the  same  goods  could  not  be  quite 
so  cheaply  manufactured  as  in  those  vast  factories  where 
thousands  of  operatives  are  employed,  and  at  such  prices 
as  the  capitalist  chooses  to  pay,  and  which  the  wage- 
laborer  must  accept  or  starve.  The  calico  and  the 
muslin  might  cost  a  mill  a  yard  more  in  the  small 
factories  than  if  made  by  the  huge  corporations,  and  in 
the  latter  a  difference  of  a  mill  a  yard  would  be  the 
margin  between  a  loss  and  a  profit.     But  in  the  small 
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mills  that  would  make  little  difference,  as  the  wages 
paid  the  hands  would  rise  or  fall  so  as  to  yield  a  living 
profit  to  the  owners,  and  there  would  be  no  general 
strikes  to  be  feared,  as  the  operatives  would  be  mostly 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the* small  farmers  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  whose  homes  would  be  near,  and 
these  would  not  be  wholly  dependent  for  their  support 
on  daily  or  weekly  wages. 

But  it  is  very  different  when  from  over-production 
or  stagnation  in  business  great  establishments  are 
obliged  to  shut  down  and  throw  thousands  of  hands 
out  of  employment.  The  latter  can  seldom  find  any 
other  occupation,  and  as  in  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  the  operatives  have  very  little  in  reserve,  there 
must  always  be  suffering  and  want.  This  could  not  be 
were  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  whole  country 
distributed  throughout  the  small  villages  in  the  several 
States  so  that  every  operative  or  mechanic  could  have 
his  small  patch  of  a  few  acres,  his  house,  his  garden, 
and  his  orchard  all  within  the  sound  of  the  factory 
bell.  When  once  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  country 
had  reached  this  stage,  protective  laws  would  be  of 
little  importance.  No  foreign  country  could  compete 
with  a  people  so  circumstanced  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  goods  except  those  requiring  the  highest  skill,  and 
it  is  found  that  even  in  these  branches  the  Americans, 
with  their  new  inventions  and  readiness  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  circumstances,  would,  if  not  strangled  in 
their  birth  by  foreign  combinations  formed  for  that 
purpose,  soon  control  the  whole  domestic  market.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  for  the  great 
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capitalists  of  England,  who  control  the  manufactures 
of  Manchester  and  Preston,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  breaking  down  the 
cotton-mills,  foundries,  and  workshops  of  the  United 
States  so  that  they  could  have  a  monopoly  of  our  mar- 
kets, and  then  recoup  themselves  for  the  outlay  by  the 
increased  prices  they  could  put  on  their  goods  after  the 
competition  was  destroyed.  But  supposing  that  the 
manufacturing  business  were  distributed  through  the 
whole  country  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  town  of 
two  thousand  people  in  any  State  in  which  one-half  of 
them  were  not  engaged  in  other  occupations  than  agri- 
culture; that  one-half  were  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing what  the  other  half  would  consume;  that  every 
mechanic  should  do  a  little  farming,  and  every  farmer 
should  pay  for  his  farming  tools,  his  groceries,  his 
family  clothing,  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  there 
would  be  no  flooding  of  the  market  with  foreign  man- 
ufactures. The  distance  between  Manchester  and  At- 
lanta and  Birmingham  and  Omaha  would  afford  all  the 
protection  required  to  keep  our  mechanics  employed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  staple  goods,  however,  such 
as  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  cutlery,  silks, 
watches,  and  clocks,  with  those  other  things  which 
make  up  nine-tenths  of  our  foreign  importations,  there 
could  be  no  foreign  competition.  The  foreigner  would 
be  compelled  to  fight  against  the  whole  nation  if  he 
endeavored  to  break  down  any  domestic  industry.  If 
the  larger  villages  of  Iowa  and  Tennessee  had  each  one 
its  cotton  and  woollen  factory,  and  each  of  the  smaller 
ones  its  shoe-factory,  tinware-shops,  or  any  of  the  thou- 
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sand  industries  that  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  goods  which  every  family  must  have,  the  vast 
distance  they  are  from  the  great  emporiums  of  such 
articles  in  Europe  would  be  a  more  efficient  protection 
than  any  law  that  could  be  enacted. 

But,  that  this  condition  may  be  reached,  the  facto- 
ries must  be  distributed  throughout  the  land,  and  that 
they  may  be  so  distributed,  the  people  who  operate 
them  must  be  distributed,  and  that  they  may  be  in- 
duced to  scatter  themselves  and  locate  in  groups  or  vil- 
lages, tax  on  land  must  be  graduated  so  that  it  should 
be  almost  nominal  on  the  first  few  acres  which  any  per- 
son may  own,  increasing  at  a  regular  ratio  as  the  area 
of  every  owner  is  increased.  The  tax  on  the  land  should 
be  a  percentage  of  its  value,  and  this  percentage  be 
very  little  on  the  first  few  acres,  and  at  each  additional 
five  or  ten  acres  the  percentage  of  assessment  should 
be  increased.  If  the  tax  on  a  homestead  of  five  acres 
or  less  were  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  land  and  nothing  on  the  improvements  thereon, 
the  amount  of  the  assessment,  except  in  cities  and 
towns,  would  be  little  more  than  nominal.  A  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  may  be  taken,  for  illustration,  as  a  fair 
average  of  land  in  country  places  and  not  in  or  near  a 
city  or  village.  This,  at  one  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
would  reader  its  owner  liable  for  only  five  dollars  an- 
nually for  his  entire  tax,  and  still  less  if  his  lot  were 
smaller.  But  it  would  be  just  that  there  should  be 
a  minimum  tax  on  every  owner  of  real  estate,  even 
though  he  might  hold  but  a  square  rod,  for  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  records  and  preserving  the  boundary- 
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lines  when  they  were  once  defined  would  be  the  same 
for  an  acre  as  for  a  square  mile. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  tax  on  the  first  ten  acres,  or 
fraction  thereof,  be  fixed  at  one  per  cent,  of  its  value; 
on  the  second  ten  acres,  at  one  and  one-tenth  per  cent, 
of  its  value ;  on  the  third  ten  acres,  at  one  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent. ;  and  on  each  additional  ten  acres,  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment. As  stated  in  a  tabular  form,  it  would  stand 
thus,  supposing  the  land  to  be  worth  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre : 

Tax  on  the  first  10  acres,  at  1  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre,  $10. 
Tax  on  the  second  10  acres,  at  1^  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$11 ;  on  20  acres,  $21. 
Tax  on  the  third  10  acres,  at  1^  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$12 ;  on  30  acres,  $33. 
Tax  on  the  fourth  10  acres,  at  1T3^  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$13 ;  on  40  acres,  $46. 
Tax  on  the  fifth  10  acres,  at  lT4ff  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$14 ;  on  50  acres,  $60. 
Tax  on  the  sixth  10  acres,  at  1T\  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$15 ;  on  60  acres,  $75.. 
Tax  on  the  seventh  10  acres,  at  1T%  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$16  ;  on  70  acres,  $91. 
Tax  on  the  eighth  10  acres,  at  1^  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  aero, 

$17  ;  on  80  acres,  $108. 
Tax  on  the  ninth  10  acres,  at  1^  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$18 ;  on  90  acres,  $126. 
Tax  on  the  tenth  10  acres,  at  1^  per  cent,  of  its  value  per  acre, 

$19 ;  on  100  acres,  $145. 

At  what  rate  the  ratio  of  increase  on  the  assessment 
should  be  continued  on  the  excess  of  the  land  over  and 
above  one  hundred  acres  belonging  to  one  person  would 
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be  a  question  of  adjustment  after  thorough  study  and 
investigation.  The  great  railroads  that  have  their  thou- 
sands of  acres  could  in  this  way  be  reached  with  a  tax 
that  could  not  be  evaded,  and  the  stocks  and  bonds 
would  be  unassessed  and  untaxed.  The  amount  of 
revenue  that  would  be  derived  from  the  lots  and  par- 
cels of  land  of  less  than  one  hundred  acres  would  first 
have  to  be  estimated,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  greater 
subdivision  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country  must 
be  calculated.  But  the  system  of  graduated  taxation 
would  be  the  key  of  a  solution  of  the  great  social  and 
industrial  questions  that  are  now  agitating  the  public 
mind. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  ratio  here  suggested  is 
very  near  what  would  be  adopted,  even  if  the  principle 
were  approved,  and  statisticians  and  economists  were  to 
work  out  its  practical  application.  But  let  the  princi- 
ple be  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  the  "  plain  people" 
may  understand  that  under  it  the  general  prosperity 
will  be  greatly  increased ;  that  the  laboring  classes 
would,  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  at  present, 
have  homes  of  their  own,  with  their  small  patches  of 
land,  and  that  a  much  smaller  number  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  want  and  suffering  that  follow  panics 
and  business  depression,  and  it  will  "not  be  long  before 
the  details  of  the  plan  would  be  successfully  adjusted. 
The  first  step  towards  it  is  discussion,  and  if  discussion 
shall  show  it  to  be  feasible  and  for  the  general  good,  its 
adoption  must  inevitably  follow. 

Another  evil  of  growing  magnitude  which  would  be 
checked  by  the  adoption  of  this  system  is  the  owner- 
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ship  of  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  frontier  States 
and  Territories  by  foreign  capitalists.  Already  there 
are  some  twenty-five  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Texas,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona  held 
by  the  English  nobility,  in  large  sections,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  a  sort  of  feudal  aristocracy  from 
which  anything  like  a  yeomanry  class  shall  be  rigor- 
ously excluded.  The  dukes  and  earls  whose  rent-rolls 
have  grown  so  large  that  they  scarcely  know  how  to 
invest  their  surplus  income  at  home,  except  at  a  very 
low  interest,  have  purchased  lands  by  the  thousand  and 
hundred  thousand  acres,  to  which  they  are  sending 
their  young  lordlings,  each  of  whom  is  to  have  a 
landed  estate  many  times  larger  than  were  ever  owned 
by  his  ancestors,  and  which  in  the  next  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  shall  yield  an  income  rivalling  that  of 
Sutherland,  Derby,  or  Argyle.  The  danger  of  having 
such  a  class  in  the  country  has  been  but  lately  realized 
by  our  law-makers,  and  bills  have  been  introduced  into 
Congress  forbidding  the  sale  of  government  lands  to 
any  but  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  already 
regions  as  large  as  some  of  the  small  kingdoms  of 
Europe  are  owned  by  the  noble  families  of  England, 
and  will  continue  to  be  inhabited  and  worked  by 
tenants  to  the  exclusion  of  those  small  farmers  who 
make  up  a  rugged  yeomanry,  the  healthy  and  conserv- 
ative element  that  is  the  pride  and  strength  of  every 
well-governed  country. 

But  it  will  make  very  little  difference  to  the  com- 
munity generally  whether  these  vast  tracts  of  public 
lands  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  nobility 
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or  become  the  possessions  of  our  domestic  magnates 
who  by  speculation  and  enterprise  have  risen  from  the 
plough-tail  or  yardstick  to  be  money  kings.  The  lat- 
ter will  have  the  same  desire  for  lordly  domains  as  the 
former,  and  have  the  same  desire  to  cast  their  eyes  over 
their  thousands  of  acres  tilled  by  tenants  or  wage- 
laborers  as  do  the  sons  of  dukes  or  marquises  from 
England.  To  save  our  public  lands  to  the  small 
farmer  we  need  no  law  prohibiting  their  sale  to  such 
unrepublican  capitalists,  or  to  any  class  of  foreigners. 
Let  the  system  of  graduated  taxation  be  established,  and 
so  adjusted  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  any 
one  to  own  his  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  law  required  limit- 
ing the  right  of  purchase  to  native-born  persons. 
Still,  the  im mediate  passage  of  such  a  law  might  be 
wise,  as  it  will  prevent  the  acquirement  of  the  residue 
of  public  lands  by  foreigners  who  intend  never  to 
become  citizens,  and  such  a  measure  can  be  adopted 
long  before  any  plan  for  graduated  taxation  can  be 
so  thoroughly  discussed  as  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
polity  of  the  country. 

The  main  object  to  be  gained  by  this  change  in  the 
method  of  taxation  is  a  subdivision  of  the  farming 
lands  rather  than  any  material  effect  in  the  assessment 
of  taxes  in  the  large  cities  and  towns.  But  as  taxes 
must  be  collected  under  general  laws,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  principle  of  graduated  taxation  on  the  acreage 
of  land  owned  by  individuals  cannot  be  adhered  to 
within  those  limits  where  its  value  is  reckoned  by  the 
foot  and  not  by  the  acre.     In  incorporated  cities  or  in 
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towns  or  villages  where  the  average  value  exceeds  a 
given  sura  per  superficial  foot,  the  tax  must  necessarily 
be  levied  on  the  value  of  the  land,  and  within  such 
town  or  city  limits  it  must  be  at  the  same  rate,  whether 
the  owner  has  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand  square 
feet.  But  if  the  entire  tax,  national,  State,  county,  and 
town,  falls  upon  the  land,  and  none  at  all  on  the  im- 
provements, the  same  result  would  be  reached  as  by  a 
graduated  tax  on  land  not  included  in  city  or  town 
limits.  In  the  former  case  no  one  would  find  it  profit- 
able to  hold  city  lots  unless  they  had  such  buildings 
upon  them  as  would  command  remunerative  rents,  and 
in  the  latter  the  holder  of  large  domains  would  find  it 
to  his  interest  to  sell  off  his  unprofitable,  heavily-taxed 
acres  to  the  small  farmer  or  the  mechanic,  whose  taxes 
on  his  homestead  would  be  very  small. 

If  by  t\\h  plan  any  hardship  were  to  fall  on  any 
class,  it  would  be  on  those  not  entitled  to  sympathy  or 
indulgence ;  on  the  owners  of  real  estate  who  will  not 
improve  it,  but  allow  it  to  be  occupied  by  miserable 
tenements  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  rise  in  value 
as  more  room  is  required  for  business  purposes. 

Beyond  this  class  the  taxation  could  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  work  no  particular  hardship  to  the  owners  of  real 
estate  in  the  cities. 

We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  is  to  be  paid  into  the  city  of  New  York 
under  the  new  system  as  is  paid  now,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  whole  sum  collected  from  the  city  shall 
be  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  present,  it  will 
be  found  that  no  striking  hardship  or  injustice  will  be 
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done  to  most  of  the  holders  of  real  estate.  It  will 
come  hard  on  those  owners  of  lots  that  have  only  the 
cheapest  and  meanest  buildings  upon  them,  so  that  very 
little  rent  is  derived  from  them.  The  Quilps  and 
Gradgrinds  may  find  their  taxes  higher;  so  high,  in- 
deed, that  if  they  would  get  even  a  moderate  interest 
on  their  capital  they  must  improve  their  property  so  as 
to  render  it  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.'  If  they 
cannot  and  will  not  do  that,  they  have  no  right  to  keep 
out  others  while  waiting  for  the  land  to  advance  in 
value  by  the  pressure  for  more  land  for  business  pur- 
poses or  for  the  general  growth  of  the  city.  Instances 
of  individual  hardship  there  would  undoubtedly  be,  for 
no  great  reform  or  change  in  the  laws  was  ever  effected 
without  prejudice  to  many  worthy  people.  The  war 
for  the  Union  was  the  cause  of  great  losses  to  many 
excellent  citizens,  and  yet  by  its  destruction  of  slavery 
it  was  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  country  that  ever 
happened  in  its  history.  The  breaking  up  of  "  Do- 
theboys  Hall"  came  very  hard  on  the  Squeers  family, 
but  the  exposure  of  such  institutions  was  of  great 
benefit  to  thousands  of  neglected  urchins  throughout 
England.  The  conversion  of  a  deer-park  of  thousands 
of  acres  into  small  farms  for  the  yeomanry  by  means 
of  graduated  taxation  may  not  accord  with  the  pride 
or  pleasure  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  if  it  be  made 
to  furnish  homes  of  comfort  to  thousands  of  that  yeo- 
manry which  is  the  strength  and  wealth  of  a  nation, 
who  shall  question  the  justice  and  advantage  of  such 
conversion  ? 

The  most  general  objection  that  may  be  anticipated 
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from  this  change  in  the  system  of  taxation  would 
doubtless  be  that  it  could  not  be  applied  with  equal 
justice  to  town  and  country;  to  the  rich  capitalists  of 
the  city  and  the  landholders  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  true  that  the  graduated  land  taxation  in 
the  cities  could  not  be  practically  applied,  but  if  the 
land  were  to  be  made  to  pay  all  the  taxes  the  tendency 
would  be  beneficial,  for  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  any  one  to  hold  real  estate  which  was  not  covered 
by  substantial,  rent-paying  buildings.  No  man  could 
afford  to  own  a  lot  that  would  sell  for  nearly  as  much 
if  standing  vacant  as  with  cheap  and  rickety  improve- 
ments upon  it.  Men  do  not  keep  open  lots  in  the  best 
parts  of  a  city  unless  it  be  that  they  are  expecting  a  great 
rise  in  value  within  a  short  time,  and  even  then  they 
usually  find  that  they  have  held  on  to  them  at  a  loss. 
But  if  the  taxes  are  all  raised  from  the  land  and  are 
assessed  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  its  value  in  the  market, 
then  every  owner  of  a  lot  will  find  it  for  his  interest 
to  erect  such  buildings  as  will  pay  the  highest  rent. 
There  will  be  no  lots  kept  unimproved  in  the  best  parts 
of  the  city  in  the  expectation  of  forcing  owners  of  finely 
improved  adjoining  property  to  buy  them  out.  The 
high  taxes  would  compel  the  owners  either  to  sell  or 
improve  them,  and  the  better  the  improvements  the 
less  percentage  of  tax  on  the  capital  invested. 

But  if  this  proposed  change  were  made,  the  expense 
of  conducting  the  city  government,  it  might  fairly  be 
inferred,  would  be  very  much  reduced.  The  whole 
machinery  of  administration  would  be  very  much 
simplified.     This,  however,  would  be  but  a  minor  con- 
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sideration.  The  money  collected  as  taxes  if  spent 
among  the  people  does  not  impoverish  the  State  or  the 
city  provided  it  be  judiciously  expended. 

But  the  objector  to  such  a  radical  change  may  say, 
If  all  the  taxes  are  to  be  collected  from  the  land,  who 
will  care  to  own  it  ?  Will  it  not  ruin  the  real-estate- 
holders  in  our  city  ?  For  an  example  let  us  see  how 
it  would  affect  them  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  area  of  the  city,  or  that  part  of  it  situate  on 
Manhattan  Island,  may  be  taken  at  14,000  acres. 
From  this,  after  deducting  4000  acres  which  are  de- 
voted to  parks,  streets,  alleys,  and  United  States  gov- 
ernment buildings  on  which  no  tax  is  levied,  there  re- 
main 10,000  acres  from  which  $30,000,000  of  annual 
revenue  is  to  be  collected  for  State,  county,  and  city 
expenses.  Thirty  millions  levied  on  10,000  acres  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  $3000  per  acre,  or  if  each  acre  were 
to  be  divided  into  twenty  lots,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  one- 
twentieth  of  an  acre,  or  on  2178  square  feet,  very 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  lot  42  by  50  feet.  The  tax  on 
this  lot,  if  of  an  average  value  to  the  whole  city,  would 
be  $150 ;  on  a  lot  100  feet  square,  or  10,000  superficial 
feet,  it  would  be  near  $700. 

This  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
land  in  all  parts  of  the  city  is  of  equal  value.  But  the 
real  salable  value  varies  from  $2000  to  $4,500,000 
per  acre,  and  to  get  a  just  and  equal  tax  from  each 
owner  it  must  be  assessed  according  to  its  value  apart 
from  all  improvements  upon  it. 

On  Broadway  from  Bowling  Green  to  Forty-second 
Street  we  may  suppose  the  average  value  of  the  land,  to 
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a  depth  of  100  feet,  on  either  side  to  be  $30  per  super- 
ficial foot.  This  would  make  the  value  of  an  acre 
about  $1,307,000.  Having  assessed  all  the  real  estate 
in  the  city,  making  a  separate  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  lots  independent  of  the  improvements  thereon,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  would  amount  to  the  large  sum 
of  five  thousand  millions  (5,000,000,000)  of  dollars. 
This  $5,000,000,000  of  landed  property  value  must 
pay  $30,000,000  in  annual  taxes,  or  three  dollars  in 
every  five  hundred.  Under  this  system  the  tax  on  the 
lots  occupied  by  the  most  expensive  buildings  in  the 
city  would  be  low,  considering  the  rents  they  bring. 
The  high  taxes  would  fall  only  on  lots  having  cheap 
buildings  on  them.  The  capitalist  always  seeks  eli- 
gible and  valuable  lots  before  erecting  expensive  im- 
provements. In  such  locations  his  buildings  always 
command  high  rents.  The  taxes,  therefore,  are  but 
a  small  percentage  on  the  income  they  bring  to  the 
owner.  The  Drexel  building,  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Broad  Streets,  covers  less  than  9000  superficial 
feet,  and  the  rents  exceed  $100,000  annually.  The 
area  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  and  it  was  bought 
three  years  ago  for  $1,000,000.  On  this  valuation  the 
tax  to  the  owner  would  be  one-five-thousandth  part  of 
the  tax  paid  by  the  whole  city,  or  $6000,  annually.  The 
Astor  House  block,  supposing  it  to  occupy  one-third  of 
an  acre  and  to  have  no  buildings  upon  it,  would,  if 
valued  at  $2,000,000,  be  assessed  at  twice  as  much 
as  the  lot  of  the  Drexel  building;  but  in  each  case 
the  rents  would  be  large  even  if  the  improvements 
were  of  a   cheap   and   unsubstantial   character.     On 
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a  lot  or  block  of  the  same  size  on  Baxter  or  Mott 
Street  the  owner  would  not  get  one-tenth  as  much  rent 
as  would  the  Astor  House  owner.  But  the  land  on  the 
latter  streets,  if  some  kindly  fire  would  burn  up  all  the 
tumble-down  shanties  upon  them,  would  probably  sell 
for  nearly  as  much  as  they  would  bring  in  their  present 
condition,  and  if  a  dozen  blocks  were  swept  out  of  ex- 
istence in  a  night  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  three  years' 
time  the  rents  derived  from  the  same  section  would  be 
three  times  as  great  as  they  are  to-day.  The  owners 
of  the  lots  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  erect  sub- 
stantial rent-paying  buildings.  It  might  be  that  some 
of  them  would  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  such 
structures.  The  owner  of  a  lot  fifty  feet  square  might 
have  his  whole  capital  invested  in  that  one  lot,  and  even 
then  have  it  mortgaged  for  half  its  value.  But  a  man 
with  money  lying  idle,  or  drawing  but  two  or  three  per 
cent,  a  year  on  government  bonds,  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  the  money  sufficient  to  improve  the  whole  lot, 
or  to  purchase  outright  the  half  of  it,  and  thus  enable 
the  poor  Quilp  to  erect  a  fine  four-  or  five-story  modern 
building  on  the  other  half  and  get  double  gross  rent  he 
had  before  received  on  the  whole.  It  is  true  he  might 
not  be  able  to  retain  the  whole  as  a  pestilence-breeding 
sty  for  lazzaroni  and  scavengers  until  the  growth  of 
the  city  should  enhance  its  value ;  that  he  might  be 
forced  either  to  sell  or  improve;  but  the  prosperity 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  never  to  be  kept  back 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  Shylocks. 

The  general  result  would  undoubtedly  be  that  the 
buildings  hereafter  erected  would  be  of  a  better  class 
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than  ever  before;  that  as  no  man  would  be  taxed 
higher  on  a  marble  palace  than  on  a  cheaply-built 
brick  or  wooden  structure,  he  would  invest  his  money 
in  the  building  that  would  not  only  command  the 
higher  rent,  but  on  one  that  would  pay  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  same 
rule  would  hold  good  in  houses  and  tenements  of  a  lesser 
grade.  It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  every  owner  of 
a  lot  to  have  such  improvements  upon  it  as  to  secure 
tenants,  and  if  his  taxes  are  no  higher  on  good  build- 
ings than  on  those  that  are  comfortless,  ill-ventilated, 
and  ill-drained,  the  inducement  to  improve  them  will 
be  the  stronger  and  the  tenants  will  get  the  advantage 
of  better  habitations.  The  very  tendency  of  this  sys- 
tem would  be  to  give  better  buildings  throughout  the 
city,  in  the  benefits  of  which  every  class  of  tenants 
would  participate.  No  man  could  afford  to  keep  a 
poor  structure  on  a  valuable  lot.  The  taxes  on  it 
would  be  high,  the  income  from  it  would  be  low;  the 
former  would  not  be  increased  by  the  most  costly  im- 
provements, even  though  the  latter  were  multiplied  an 
hundred-fold. 

In  arranging  the  plan  of  a  general  law  by  which  all 
the  taxes  shall  be  collected  from  the  land,  a  different 
system  would  be  required  for  the  assessment  of  city 
lots  from  that  of  graduated  taxation  on  the  area.  On 
the  agricultural  lands,  from  which  the  people  derive 
their  food,  the  effect  of  this  system  would  be  to  cause 
the  landholders  to  sell  off  their  large  tracts  to  small 
farmers,  who  would  cultivate  them  in  a  manner  that 
the  gross  yield  would  be  much  larger  than  if  held  in 
o  18* 
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great  landed  estates.  To  such  the  system  of  taxation 
graduated  on  the  area  would  apply  with  great  advan- 
tage. In  the  cities  or  large  towns,  in  which  an  acre  is 
rarely  owned  by  a  single  individual,  it  would  be  very 
different,  and  if  the  taxes  were  collected  from  the  land 
alone  none  could  afford  to  hold  more  than  they  could 
improve,  and  would  only  make  it  profitable  to  retain 
by  having  substantial  rent-paying  buildings  upon  it. 
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The  Eight  of  Eminent  Domain — Private  Land  Ownership  must 
give  way  to  the  Public  Good — Large  Land  Estates  not  for  the 
General  Interest — Legislation  to  induce  Subdivision  of  Land 
— Taxation  on  Land  and  Land  alone — Ease  of  an  Honest 
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Their  Kemedy  graduated  Taxation.  , 

The  principle  universally  recognized  by  all  consti- 
tutional governments,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do 
as  he  will  with  his  own  provided  he  does  not  infringe 
or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  more  strictly  ap- 
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plies  to  the  ownership  of  real  estate  than  to  any  other 
kind  of  property.  In  the  land  other  people  have  an 
interest  above  and  beyond  the  mere  question  of  its 
being  used  to  their  detriment  or  injury.  It  is  from 
the  yield  of  the  land  that  all  people  must  live,  and  if 
it  be  so  managed  that  it  produces  little  in  the  way  of 
food  there  is  less  for  the  sustenance  of  the  community, 
and  hence,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  increased  liability 
to  scarcity  and  suffering.  Hence  the  general  drift  of 
all  legislation  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  people  must  be  such  as  will  induce,  or 
make  it  for  the  interest  of,  the  land-owner  to  sell  in 
small  parcels  to  many  cultivators,  and  thus  create  a 
yeomanry  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  countries,  a 
peasantry,  class, — a  class  that  under  wise  laws  would 
be  the  most  numerous,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
conservative,  the  most  respectable,  though  not  the  most 
aristocratic,  class  in  the  country.  To  make  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  large  landholder  to  part  with  his  un- 
profitable acres  the  system  of  taxation  should  be  so 
changed  that  the  tax  shall  be  graduated, — graduated 
on  its  value,  and  the  assessment  to  be  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  area  or  number  of  acres. 

This  will  force  a  distribution  and  has  nothing  of 
the  levelling  spirit  in  it, — nothing  of  communism;  but 
its  tendency  will  be  to  build  up  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity, every  member  of  which  will  be  a  tax-payer 
having  a  permanent  stake  in  the  country.  This  being 
accomplished,  and  the  system  established  that  all  taxes 
are  to  be  levied  on  the  land  at  its  real  value  in  the 
market,  and  none  on  the  improvements  upon  it,  or  on 
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any  other  property  whatsoever,  the  land  will  inevitably 
be  divided  up  into  small  holdings,  and  its  yield  will  be 
much  greater  than  if  held  in  large  farms  or  in  great 
landed  estates. 

This  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  necessary  for  the 
uses  of  government  being  once  adopted,  there  must 
soon  be  an  end  to  all  contention  and  disputes  on  that 
most  demoralizing  of  all  subjects, — taxation.  It  is  de- 
moralizing in  that  it  tempts  every  tax-payer  to  dis- 
honesty in  representing  his  taxable  property  at  less  than 
its  real  value,  in  concealing  it  and  evading  payment, 
and  it  is  so  common  a  crime  that  it  scarcely  brings  dis- 
credit on  any  one  who  evades  the  assessor  or  collector. 
It  is  almost  an  aristocratic  privilege  to  cheat  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and,  as  the  rich  and  influential  are  more  prone 
to  do  it,  it  becomes  one  of  those  high-toned  vices  that 
the  poor  have  little  share  in.  Besides,  this  evasion  of 
taxes  by  those  most  able  to  pay  them  has  an  evil  tend- 
ency in  arraying  the  poor  against  the  rich.  The  former 
know  they  must  pay  what  they  are  assessed  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  and  they  know  also  that  their  well- 
to-do  neighbors  do  not  pay  in  so  large  a  proportion  on 
their  possessions.  This  naturally  sets  class  against  class, 
whereas,  if  every  citizen  paid  according  to  the  land  he 
owned,  assessed  on  a  sliding  scale,  very  little  on  the 
first  few  acres,  and  increasing  in  the  rate  with  the  in- 
crease of  acreage,  there  could  be  no  evasion  of  the 
taxes,  as  the  value  of  every  man's  land  in  the  market 
would  be  known  to  all.  Then,  as  every  man  was  a 
tax-payer,  every  one  would  have  an  interest  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  common  fund,  and  would  have  a  right 
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to  know  for  what  purposes  it  was  used.  The  common 
tax  would  thus  become  a  bond  of  union  and  brother- 
hood in  every  community,  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
perpetual  disputes  and  animosities.  The  seductive 
and  conscience-soothing  idea  that  the  government  is  so 
rich  that  the  little  which  a  single  individual  may  save 
by  that  species  of  meanness,  which  he  flatters  himself 
all  his  neighbors  practice,  will  no  longer  tempt  him  to 
dishonesty,  for  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  success 
in  such  petty  frauds,  as  everything  in  the  way  of  as- 
sessment, collection,  and  disbursement  will  be  and  must 
be  known  to  all  his  neighbors.  Fraud,  like  conceal- 
ment, will  be  impossible. 

Though  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  the  taxes 
could  be  collected,  without  imposition  on  one  side  and 
without  evasion  or  fraud  on  the  other,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  it  is  only  an  incident  in  the  changed 
system,  and  hardly  touches  the  great  question  of  land 
division.  To  illustrate  the  latter  and  to  follow  out  in 
detail  an  example  of  the  system  here  suggested  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  now  universally  prevails,  we  will 
suppose  two  men  each  having  a  capital  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  each  the  owner  of  a  block  of  land  in  an  in- 
corporated city  which  has  cost  him  and  is  worth  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  one  puts  his  money  out  at  in- 
terest in  such  ways  that  little  or  no  tax  can  be  collected 
on  it,  and  we  know  how  many  ways  there  are  by  which 
men,  even  such  as  pass  for  honest,  continue  to  evade 
the  payment  of  taxes.  If  he  invests  in  mortgages  he 
does  not  let  his  money  go  till  he  has  first  deducted  from 
the  sum  loaned  the  amount  of  the  annual  tax.     The 
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borrower,  in  fact,  pays  the  tax  in  spite  of  all  legal  re- 
strictions, for  if  the  assessor  first  lays  it  on  the  mort- 
gagee, yet  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  sum  lent. 
In  some  States  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the 
mortgagee  first  liable  for  the  taxes,  but  like  usury  laws 
their  effect  is  to  embarrass  the  borrower,  and  in  no  way 
to  benefit  him,  except  as  it  gives  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty. 

But  in  the  case  supposed,  of  two  men  each  with  a  city 
lot  worth  one  thousand  dollars  and  five  thousand  cash 
in  hand,  the  one  invests  his  in  such  securities  as  enables 
him  to  get  his  regular  interest  while  he  pays  little  or  no 
tax,  the  other  improves  his  lot  by  erecting  on  it  useful 
buildings  that  shall  cost  him  the  five  thousand  dollars 
that  he  has  on  hand.  Having  done  this,  having  erected 
a  building  that  shall  enhance  the  value  of  all  the  ad- 
joining property,  there  is  no  escape  from  taxation  for 
the  full  value  of  both  lot  and  improvements.  For  the 
privilege  of  spending  his  own  money  in  erecting  sub- 
stantial and  useful  buildings  he  must  pay  taxes  not 
only  on  his  one  thousand  dollars  invested  in  his  lot,  but 
on  the  five  thousand  dollars  which  the  improvements 
have  cost  him.  This  assessment,  which  is  called  a  tax, 
is  in  reality  an  annual  fine  for  doing  a  good  act,  and 
one  which  is  of  general  benefit.  But  let  the  entire  tax, 
both  in  town  and  country,  fall  upon  the  land,  and  the 
inducements  to  build  and  improve  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  owner  of  improved  property,  of  substan- 
tial houses,  such  as  men  of  moderate  means  could  aiford 
to  pay  the  rent  of,  not  being  liable  to  taxation,  would 
not  expect  to  receive  so  much  rent  as  before,  or  if  he 
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did,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  such  houses  would 
soon  bring  the  rent  down  to  the  level  of  other  invest- 
ments. The  exemption  from  taxation  on  improve- 
ments would  justify  the  capitalist  in  building  better 
houses,  and  renting  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  those  who  did 
not  own  their  own  dwellings.  These  latter,  therefore, 
would  be  the  most  numerous  beneficiaries  of  the  system 
which  should  abolish  all  taxes  on  the  houses  in  which 
they  lived,  and  assess  them  only  on  the  actual  value 
of  the  land  on  which  they  stood. 

At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  the  advantage 
thus  gained  by  one  class  would  be  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, at  the  expense  of  another  class,  and  that  the 
latter  would  be  composed  of  large  landholders  in  the 
country  and  the  owners  of  large  blocks  of  real  estate, 
improved  or  unimproved,  in  the  towns.  This  would 
not  be  the  case,  however,  except  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, as  we  shall  see  if  we  observe  how  largely  the  price 
of  land  is  augmented  by  the  increase  of  a  non-agricul- 
tural population.  The  statistics  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
show  us,  by  the  most  plenary  proofs,  that  throughout 
the  several  States  the  market  value  of  the  land  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  the  people  living  near  to  it  who  are 
engaged  in  other  occupations  than  agricultural.  In  a 
community  where  all  are  farmers  land  is,  must  neces- 
sarily be,  cheap.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  farm 
products  will  bear  the  expense  of  transportation  and 
leave  any  profit  to  the  producer.  The  wheat  and  corn 
of  the  Western  prairie,  if  cultivated  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  modern  implements, 
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give  a  profit  in  those  years  when  there  is  a  large  foreign 
demand.  But  the  land  devoted  to  these  crops  for  one 
or  two  decades  continuously  becomes  exhausted,  and 
even  while  they  are  at  their  best  they  are  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  where  they  are  situate,  as  the 
profits  are  not  usually  invested  in  home  improvements, 
or  in  supporting  a  permanent  and  thrifty  population. 
The  farmers  of  smaller  means,  who  cannot  have  the 
improved  ploughs,  sowers,  reapers,  and  threshers,  can- 
not compete  with  him  in  the  growing  of  grain  for  the 
market,  and  the  prices  which  give  a  profit  to  the  capi- 
talist with  his  thousands  of  acres,  his  modern  machinery, 
and  his  hired  labor,  will  only  give  a  living  to  the  man 
with  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  who  must  do  his  own 
labor.  There  is  and  can  be  no  home  demand  for  other 
farm  products  than  corn  and  wheat,  or  other  grain,  for 
all  are  engaged  in  farming.  Those  crops  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  villages  and  cities  are  the  most  profitable 
are  not  in  demand  here,  and  though  the  large  land- 
holders may  get  rich  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  thrift- 
less, poverty-stricken  community,  and  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  sell  portions  of  their  land,  their  neighbors 
are  too  poor  to  purchase. 

Under  modern  civilization  the  "  philosopher's  stone" 
does  not  transmute  base  metals  into  gold,  but  it  does  a 
better  thing :  it  brings  the  producer  and  consumer  into 
proximity.  It  matters  little  to  the  Nebraska  farmer 
that  the  Sheffield  artisan  can  in  a  day  make  him  a  tool 
that  can  be  exported  and  sold  in  New  York  for  six 
shillings,  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  which  must  go 
to  pay  the  import  duty,  when  the  wheat  or  corn  that 
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he  must  sell  to  pay  for  it  will  only  bring  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  it  must  take  the  price 
of  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  buy  a  pair  of  sheep-shears,  a 
razor  or  broad-axe,  and  that  the  single  bushel  of  grain 
when  sent  to  Sheffield  shall  give  more  bread  to  the 
worker  in  steel  than  a  day's  wages  will  pay  for.  Were 
the  farmer  and  the  artisan  living  near  together  the  cost 
of  transportation  would  be  very  trifling,  but  being  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  apart,  the  corn  which  the  farmer 
sells  for  twenty  cents  a  bushel  in  Nebraska  costs  the 
consumer  who  eats  it  in  Birmingham  the  labor  of  two 
days.  The  middle-men  and  the  transportation  eat  up 
the  difference,  and  the  laborer  at  each  end  of  the  line 
has  a  hard  life,  and  has  no  prospect  of  anything  better 
for  himself  or  his  children.  Can  they  not  be  brought 
together  so  that  the  railroads  and  shippers  shall  not  eat 
nearly  all  the  corn,  and  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
have  little  besides  the  cobs  and  the  husks?  To  do  this 
is  the  solution  of  the  great  industrial  problem,  which  is 
to  give  every  industrious  man  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work,  and  forbid  those  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  which  now  exist,  and  always  will  exist  till 
the  number  of  land-owners  is  many  times  larger  than 
it  is,  and  the  country  shall  be  filled  with  a  people  of 
many  trades  and  callings  dependent  on  each  other,  and 
yet  so  independent  of  monopolies  or  strikes  that  poverty 
and  want  shall  be  almost  unknown. 

Theories  are  well  in  their  way,  and  yet  they  avail 
little  in  an  argument  against  proven  facts.  The  facts 
now  at  hand,  however,  sustain  the  theory  that  any 
people  to  be  prosperous  must  have  many  and  diverse 
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occupations  and  industries.  It  matters  little  how  rich 
the  soil  may  be ;  that  it  may  produce  a  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat  or  corn  to  the  acre,  provided  that  all  are  en- 
gaged in  raising  the  same  staples.  The  farmer  must 
have  tools  to  cultivate  or  his  land  can  yield  but  little ; 
he  must  have  clothes  to  wear  and  utensils  for  house- 
keeping or  he  is  little  better  off  than  the  native  Indian ; 
and  if  the  crops  he  raises  are  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  shops  and  factories  that  furnish  his  farming  tools, 
his  clothes,  and  his  household  utensils,  his  condition  is 
a  hard  one,  and  though  he  and  his  family  have  enough 
to  eat,  yet  his  children  must  grow  up  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated, and  of  home  comforts  and  luxuries  he  knows 
as  little  as  the  wage-laborer. 

The  policy  most  favorable  to  the  landed  proprietors 
is  that  which  brings  up  the  value  of  land  rather  than 
that  which  brings  him  cheap  labor  and  temporary 
profits.  The  former  gives  him  permanent  wealth, 
while  the  latter  is  variable  and  uncertain.  Now  the 
uniform  experience  in  this  country  is  that  the  land  be- 
comes valuable  as  the  non-agricultural  population  in- 
creases. The  speculators  in  Western  lands,  who  have 
bought  large  tracts  to  hold  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  in  value  within  a 
few  years,  have  generally  found  it  a  losing  business. 
A  capitalist  might  buy  a  township,  or  a  company  a 
county,  and  think  there  was  no  more  to  be  done  than 
await  the  rise  in  value  of  the  land.  But  as  long  as  no 
other  settlers  but  farmers  came  along  the  land  could 
not  be  forced  up  in  price.  In  other  sections  the  tide 
of  immigration  has  been  so  great  that  in  many  parts 
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where  the  land  has  been  taken  up  by  bona  fide  settlers 
whose  object  it  was  to  make  themselves  homes,  and 
who  gathered  around  them  people  of  various  occupa- 
tions so  as  to  build  up  a  contiguous  neighborhood  or 
village  of  small  farmers  and  mechanics,  their  land  has 
advanced  within  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
from  the  government  price  of  $1.25  to  twenty  times 
that  amount,  and,  besides  this,  the  owner  has  lived 
upon  it  and  supported  his  family  in  plenty  and  com- 
fort. 

The  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Government,  in  his  report  of  February,  1884,  ar- 
ranges the  different  States  into  groups  with  the  object 
of  showing  how  uniformly  the  laud  appreciates  with 
the  increased  ratio  of  non-agricultural  people.  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  he  proves  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  the  fewer  the  number  engaged  in  agri- 
culture the  higher  is  the  price  of  the  land.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  the  different  counties  of  the  respective 
States.  In  those  districts  which  are  put  down  as  manu- 
facturing counties  the  land  averages  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  above  what  it  does  in  the  others; 
and  in  those  States  where  there  is  the  most  manufactur- 
ing, the  value  of  the  lands  is  the  highest. 

In  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  the  average  value 
of  the  land  is  high, — at  least  one  hundred  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  several  other  States  where  the  land 
is  equally  fertile  and  accessible  to  foreign  markets. 
In  those  States  the  census  shows  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  are  engaged  in  other  occupations 
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than  farming,  and  hence  there  is  a  steady  demand  fur 
the  farm  products,  and  the  land,  because  of  this  de- 
mand, becomes  valuable.  In  other  States — Missouri, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  where 
there  is  but  little  manufacturing — the  land  has  not 
half  the  market  price  per  acre.  In  New  Jersey,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  factories  scattered  throughout 
the  State,  and  where  the  people  are  engaged  in  a  great 
variety  of  occupations,  the  land  in  those  parts  where 
most  manufacturing  is  going  on  is  rated  at  $96.46  per 
acre,  and  in  the  other  parts,  where  there  are  fewer  of 
the  mechanic  or  manufacturing  class,  it  is  valued  at 
$60.65  per  acre.  In  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  but  little  manufacturing,  the  value  of 
the  land,  even  in  those  parts  where  there  is  the  most 
of  it  for  sale,  is  less  than  $12.00  per  acre,  and  in  Iowa, 
where  the  soil  averages  as  fertile  and  strong  as  any- 
where in  the  Union,  yet  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  farming  that  the  land,  even  in 
the  manufacturing  counties,  is  valued  only  at  $32.28 
per  acre. 

These  tables,  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  though  necessarily  imper- 
fect in  their  details,  all  agree  in  this :  that  for  the  lands 
to  become  of  great  value  there  must  be  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  engaged  in  other  industries  than 
agriculture.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  so  many  ex- 
amples, and  the  statistics  taken  from  the  national  cen- 
sus are  so  full  and  reliable,  that  it  may  be  set  down 
as  an  axiom  in  political  economy  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  producer  and  consumer  should  live 
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near  together ;  that  in  those  parts  of  the  world  when  tbfl 
climate  and  productions  are  similar  the  expense  of  long 
transportation  is  a  needless  waste,  and  that  there  is 
neither  sense  nor  reason  in  sending  food  thousand*  <»l 
miles  away  to  feed  artisans  and  laborers  whose  manu- 
factures must  be  carried  the  same  distance  back  over 
the  same  course  to  the  consumer,  and  a  large  part  of 
their  earnings  be  thus  spent  for  conveyance. 

In  answer  to  this  we  may  be  told  that  if  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  are  brought  near  together  there 
can  be  but  little  commerce.  But  the  advantage  of 
commerce  to  the  generality  of  people  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent an  illusion.  What  advantage  can  it  be  to  the 
farmer  of  Missouri  who  sees  mountains  of  iron  ore  in 
his  own  State,  with  inexhaustible  coal  mines  in  close 
proximity,  that  commerce  thrives  by  carrying  away 
his  com,  his  pork,  his  wool,  and  his  wheat,  and  brings 
back  in  exchange  the  steel  rails  to  build  railroads,  the 
hardware,  the  farming  tools,  and  the  household  goods 
that  may  be  required  for  domestic  uses,  when  every 
article  he  uses  could  and  ought  to  be  made  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  his  own  door,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  artisans  whose  skilled  labor  manufactures 
them  on  starvation  wages  in  the  old  countries  could, 
if  they  lived  in  his  vicinity,  not  only  have  far  better 
returns  for  their  labor,  but  make  a  home  market  that 
should  increase  the  value  of  the  farmer's  crops  and 
enhance  from  two  to  twenty  fold  the  value  of  his  land? 

That  there  would  be  none  appears  self-evident.  But 
a  change  that  would  save  the  expense  of  transportation 
and  render  it  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary  would  not 
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be  for  the  advantage  of  commerce,  nor  in  the  interest  of 
the  great  railroads  and  steamship  lines.  They  are  non- 
producers.  Their  business  is  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  it  is 
their  interest  to  have  the  producer  and  consumer  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  Transportation  is  King,  and  the  laws 
are  made  more  in  obedience  to  his  behests  than  to  that 
of  the  producer  and  consumer  combined.  Any  system 
that  shall  bring  the  raw  material  and  the  manufacture 
into  close  neighborhood  is  destructive  of  that  kind  of 
commerce  that  means  only  transportation.  The  English- 
man buys  and  eats  the  wheat  that  is  grown  in  Minne- 
sota, and  a  large  part  of  the  cost  is  in  the  transportation. 
But  it  yields  a  profit  to  the  steamship  and  railroad 
companies,  even  though  the  farmer  gets  but  a  meagre 
return  for  his  labor.  If  the  farms  be  of  immense  size 
so  that  there  shall  be  millions  of  bushels  for  exporta- 
tion, they  will  get  most  of  the  profits,  and  the  return 
freights  will  be  mostly  of  goods  that  ought  to  be  made 
at  home.  The  great  steamship  lines  between  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  principal 
shipping  ports  of  Europe  are,  except  in  the  carrying  of 
passengers,  of  injury  rather  than  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  Why  should  the  wares  of  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Sheffield  be  carried  at  great  expense  to  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  or  Minneapolis,  when  they  could  all 
be  made  in  the  latter  cities,  and  the  artisans  who  make 
them  have  cheaper  food  and  a  better  chance  for  im- 
proving their  condition  than  is  possible  for  them  in  the 
old  country?  Why  should  they  not  come  to  this 
country  and  open  their  workshops  at  the  spot  where 
their  goods   are  required,  and  why  should  they  pay 
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double  for  the  bread  they  eat,  and  receive  but  half  for 
the  wares  they  make  ?  Who  is  it  that  eats  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  foreign  and  the  home  prices?  It 
all  goes  to  pay  the  middle-men  and  for  transportation. 
Hence  it  is  we  find  that  the  great  commercial  and  trans- 
portation interests  of  the  country  are  united  in  their 
opposition  to  the  building  up  of  home  manufactures. 
It  is  the  policy  of  our  great  railroad  lines  to  make  the 
United  States  the  great  granary  of  Western  Europe,  a 
policy  which  in  time,  if  carried  out,  must  exhaust  our 
lands  and  render  the  prairies  of  Nebraska  as  barren  as 
are  the  worn-out  cotton-fields  of  Alabama.  It  is  the 
same  spirit  that  dictates  this  policy  which  governs  those 
"extreme  selfish  people"  who,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  will 
"  set  other  people's  houses  on  fire  to  roast  their  eggs." 
The  commerce  which  benefits  a  country  is  not  that 
which  is  forced  into  activity  by  artificial  means  between 
two  countries  similar  in  climate,  soil,  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions, and  where,  if  the  people  of  each  were  to  change 
places,  they  would,  in  the  main,  follow  similar  occupa- 
tions. The  commerce  that  is  essential  to  the  prosperity, 
comfort,  and  luxury  of  the  people  is  that  which  pro- 
motes exchanges  between  countries  of  different  climates 
and  different  productions.  Our  people  want  the  tea  of 
China,  the  coffee  of  Arabia  and  Brazil,  the  spices  of 
Oceanica,  the  gums  and  medicinal  plants  and  condi- 
ments of  the  Indias,  and  the  fruits  from  the  tropics. 
They  do  not  need  the  cottons  of  Manchester,  the 
woollens  of  Leeds,  nor  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield.  They 
can  make  all  these  for  themselves,  and  there  is  neither 
sense  nor  reason  in  devoting  one- fourth  or  one-third  the 
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labor  of  the  country  to  a  non-producing  business.  The 
money  paid  for  freight  between  countries  so  situate 
adds  nothing  to  the  food  of  either,  nor  does  the  cotton 
raised  in  Georgia  make  any  more  calico  if  manufac- 
tured in  Manchester  than  if  spun  and  woven  in  At- 
lanta. Hence  the  only  people  who  are  benefited  by  the 
exchange  are  the  owners  of  railroads  and  steamships. 
And  it  is  the  influence  of  these  which  constitutes  the  gov- 
erning power  of  the  country.  With  them  is  the  active 
capital  that  is  consulted  in  preference  to  all  other  in- 
terests. The  railroads  are  so  powerful  that  they  can 
defy  the  government.  They  nominate  and  elect  Presi- 
dents, Senators,  and  members  of  Congress.  The  money 
invested  in  the  railroad  plant  is  thousands  of  millions, 
and  these  roads  must  be  so  occupied  as  to  pay  dividends, 
and,  whether  it  be  for  the  permanent  good  of  the 
country  that  the  body  and  substance  of  our  soil  shall 
be  converted  into  grain  and  shipped  abroad  in  order  to 
give  freight  to  the  railroads,  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  such  as  will  increase  and  sustain  the 
railroad  earnings.  It  is  the  margin  of  profits  on  the 
railroads  and  on  imported  goods  that  overrides  all 
other  questions  of  national  policy,  and,  though  it  be 
vastly  more  for  the  whole  welfare  of  the  country  that  the 
producer  of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle should  be  in  near  juxtaposition,  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  railroads  and  steamers  that  they  should  be  kept 
at  a  long  distance  apart. 

The  great  fortunes  of  the  world  are  made  mostly  in 
commercial  pursuits.  Some  are  made  in  mining  and 
some  in  manufacturing,  but  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  is  in 
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the  merchant's  counting-house.  A  commercial  country 
is  far  richer  than  an  agricultural  country  and  has  many 
more  capitalists.  But  where  there  are  many  who  are 
very  rich  there  are  and  must  be  many  poor.  The  av- 
erage of  plenty  is  much  larger  in  an  agricultural  than 
in  a  commercial  district.  This  is  a  general  fact,  though 
in  those  parts  of  the  old  countries  where  the  land  is 
almost  entirely  owned  by  a  favored  class  the  condition 
of  the  wage-laborers  is  very  miserable.  Bad,  how- 
ever, as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  distressing,  the  struggle  for 
life  is  not  so  sharp,  as  it  is  in  the  slums  and  rookeries 
of  the  large  cities.  But  it  would  disappear  to  a  large 
extent  could  the  system  of  graduated  taxation  be  es- 
tablished, and  every  family  have  at  least  land  enough 
for  a  cottage  and  a  garden.  Were  the  land  in  England 
proper  divided  equally  among  its  inhabitants  there 
would  be  about  an  acre  and  a  half  to  each  person,  and 
suppose  them  to  average  five  to  a  family,  there  would 
be  seven  and  a  half  acres  to  each  family.  Belgium 
has  a  much  denser  population,  and  yet,  because  of  the 
greater  subdivision  of  the  land  and  the  greater  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  thrift  resultant  therefrom,  the 
proportion  of  the  miserably  poor  is  not  one-half  what 
it  is  in  "  merry  England." 

But  England  has  many  more  great  lords,  great 
houses,  great  parks,  and  great  estates  !  Many  of  them 
have  been  for  generations  in  the  same  family,  many 
have  been  gifts  of  the  crown  to  royal  mistresses,  and 
others  have  been  acquired  by  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. However  they  have  been  acquired,  those  who 
hold  them  must  be  protected  in  their  possession,  no 
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matter  how  many  starve  who  might  live  in  comfort  if 
they  were  permitted  to  cultivate  the  sheep-walks  and 
deer  parks  that  minister  to  the  pride  of  the  nobility ! 

If,  then,  this  nation  has  within  its  own  limits  every- 
thing required  to  supply  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  why  should  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  labor  of  the  people  be  devoted  to  the 
means  of  transportation  ?  If  every  ship  that  floats  on 
the  ocean  were  destroyed,  would  there  be  any  lack  of 
food  and  clothing  ?  Some  of  the  luxuries  that  minis- 
ter to  the  palates  of  both  rich  and  poor  must  be  given 
up,  but  mostly  those  of  which  the  rich  are  the  largest 
consumers.  But  if  the  cost  of  transportation  across 
the  seas  were  eliminated,  and  the  capital  that  is  spent 
on  it  were  devoted  to  home  manufacturing,  and  the 
system  of  graduated  taxation  were  adopted,  so  that  the 
land  were  divided  up  into  small  holdings,  how  few 
would  there  be  who  could  not  indulge  in  the  necessaries 
of  life?     None  but  the  idle  and  the  vicious. 

And  yet  there  are  economists  among  us  who  would 
invite  all  the  world  to  flood  our  country  with  foreign 
goods,  and  thus  force  our  whole  people  to  abandon 
manufactures  and  depend  on  agriculture.  And  not 
only  this,  but  there  are  men  who  pass  for  intelligent, 
and  who  assume  to  be  leaders  of  public  opinion,  who 
hold  it  to  be  our  national  policy  to  contribute  as  much 
as  possible  of  our  raw  material  to  foreign  marts  that 
they  may  more  effectually  destroy  our  home  manufac- 
turing. We  are  told  that  the  people  of  other  countries 
cannot  buy  our  wheat  and  our  cotton  unless  we  will 
receive   in  payment  their  manufactured  goods ;   that 
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they  have  nothing  else  to  pay  with.  But  we  do  not  want 
their  goods  ;  we  do  want  their  skilled  laborers ;  let  them 
send  them  to  us,  not  their  helpless  paupers,  and  let  them 
consume  our  wheat  and  pork,  our  mutton,  corn,  and 
potatoes  on  our  own  soil,  and  let  them  manufacture  our 
cotton  and  wool,  our  hardware  and  machinery,  our 
Bessemer  rails,  our  cotton-cloth,  and  cutlery  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  waste  of  transportation  shall 
be  saved,  and  the  people  on  both  sides  shall  be  largely 
benefited.  The  oil  that  lubricates  the  machinery  of  the 
propeller  or  the  axles  of  the  freight-train  is  useful  in 
its  way,  but  it  is  not  good  economy  to  run  steamers  or 
freight-trains  to  increase  the  price  of  oil,  nor  is  it  any 
wiser  to  exchange  commodities  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce when  it  were  better  that  the  commodities  on  each 
side  should  be  used  up  in  the  country  where  they  are 
produced. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  the  English,  that  which  is  most 
useful  to  England  is  always  the  cause  of  justice.  The 
man  or  the  government  which  serves  the  interests  of 
England  has  all  sorts  of  good  qualities;  he  who  hurts 
those  interests,  all  sorts  of  defects ;  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  criterion  of  what  is  right,  or  noble,  or  just  is 
to  be  found  in  the  degree  of  favor  or  opposition  to 
English  interests.  The  same  thing  occurs  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  judgment  of  all  nations,  but  it  is  manifested 
in  England  to  a  degree  which  astonishes  a  foreigner."* 

*  M.  de  Tocqueville,  writing  to  Mrs.  Grote,  Gary's  Unity  of 
Law,  page  290. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

The  Duty  of  Government — All  Property  except  Land  to  be  ex- 
empt from  Taxation — Ships  and  Kailroads,  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
to  be  no  Exception — No  Tax  on  Incomes — No  Favoritism  for 
Corporations — Graduated  Tax  would  bear  heaviest  on  the 
Large  Kailroads,  lightly  on  Short  Koads — No  Crime  to  build 
Kailroads  or  Ships — Kailroad  Operators  make  their  Fortunes 
on  Fluctuations — The  Taxes  paid  by  the  many  Small  Hold- 
ers— Effect  of  the  Graduated  Tax  on  the  Great  Kailroads — The 
System  simple  ;  the  Proper  Adjustment  a  Labor  of  Detail — 
The  Smaller  Koads  to  have  the  most  Benefit — The  Assessment 
and  Collection  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Now,  under  modern  civilization,  since  it  has  ceased 
to  be  recognized  as  the  first  duty  of  the  sovereign  to  en- 
force his  own  religious  beliefs  on  his  subjects,  and  under 
the  guise  of  religion  kill  off  all  heretics,  it  has  been 
an  established  principle  that  the  policy  of  every  govern- 
ment should  be  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the 
people ;  that  its  aim  should  be  at  all  times  to  secure 
them  better  dwellings,  a  more  regular  and  abundant 
supply  of  food,  and  do  whatever  it  may  to  increase 
their  comforts  and  promote  the  general  health.  Under 
this  dispensation  it  is  recognized  to  be  for  the  public 
advantage  that  the  buildings  of  towns  and  cities  alike — 
shops,  factories,  stores,  and  dwellings — should  be  of  a 
substantial  character,  well  ventilated,  easy  of  approach, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  convenient,  and  tasteful.  That 
they  may  be  so  constructed  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
government  that  the  taxes  shall  not  be  on  the  improve- 
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merits  which  are  put  on  the  land,  but  on  the  land 
itself. 

This  principle  is  not  to  be  limited  in  any  respect. 
It  is  to  apply  so  as  to  exempt  all  property  from  taxa- 
tion except  only  the  land.  Those  capitalists  who  in- 
vest their  money  exclusively  in  railroad  stocks  or 
bonds  are  never  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  person 
as  the  assessor  or  tax-gatherer.  They  are  great  bene- 
factors of  the  country,  though  they  often  abuse  their 
power  and  make  themselves  both  feared  and  hated, 
so  that  it  is  the  cant  of  the  time  to  speak  of  them  as 
public  enemies,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  assessed  on  their 
paper  credits  or  certificates.  The  taxes  on  the  lands 
of  the  railroad  companies  are  to  be  all  that  are  im- 
posed. It  is  no  crime  to  build  a  railroad  more  than 
to  build  a  house  on  land  before  unimproved,  and  in 
neither  case  should  a  person  or  corporation  be  fined  for 
doing  it.  The  road  benefits  the  adjoining  sections,  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  the  whole  country,  and  if  certain  pub- 
lic-spirited people  put  their  money  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, there  is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in  fining  them 
for  being  public  benefactors.  Neither  is  there  any 
crime  in  building  ships  or  sending  them  to  foreign  or 
domestic  ports  to  interchange  commodities  between 
different  countries.  On  the  contrary,  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  ship-building  and  in  promoting  commerce 
are  doing  a  great  public  service.  Yet  it  is  the  cant  of 
the  time  to  treat  them  as  public  enemies,  and  instead 
of  encouraging  them  as  other  countries  do,  by  granting 
them  subsidies  and  other  privileges,  they  are  taxed  for 
every  dollar  they  invest  in  commercial  enterprises. 

20 
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But  if  it  is  not  a  crime  to  build  railroads  or  ships,  it 
is  no  more  so  to  build  large  and  elegant  houses,  with 
extensive  gardens,  shrubbery,  shade-  and  fruit-trees 
surrounding  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  rich  man  who 
thus  spends  his  money,  who  beautifies  the  country  and 
gives  additional  value  to  all  the  land  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, is  more  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  bene- 
factor. 

This  principle,  that  all  taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
land  and  on  nothing  else,  being  carried  into  practice, 
must  do  away  with  a  large  part  of  the  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  laws  are  enforced.  The  tax  on 
incomes  would  be  unknown,  and  the  special  rates  on 
certain  kinds  of  property  that  invariably  lead  to  com- 
plaints and  evasions  would  never  be  heard  of  again. 
Nothing  would  be  taxed  except  what  ought  to  be  taxed, 
and  that  is  the  land  in  which  the  whole  people  have  an 
interest.  It  is  the  land  which  produces  the  bread  and 
meat  on  which  the  people  must  live,  and  for  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  it  and  devoting  it  to  purposes  of  pleas- 
ure or  profit,  or  for  social  advantages,  and  for  being 
protected  and  secured  in  the  right  to  hold  it  thus,  the 
owner  may  justly  be  made  to  pay.  The  owner  of 
land  which  he  does  not  cultivate  but  keeps  to  himself 
what  would  otherwise  be  of  benefit  to  others,  cannot 
justly  complain  if  made  to  pay  for  the  luxury.  The 
land  that  supplies  the  food  is  limited  in  extent,  and 
as  its  productiveness  depends  largely  on  its  division 
among  small  holders,  the  higher  rates  of  taxation 
should  be  at  a  fixed  ratio  on  the  larger  areas. 

But  the  railroads  are  not  to  be  favored  by  this  system 
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above  any  and  every  other  species  of  property.  Like 
other  real-estate-owners,  they  are  to  be  taxed  on  the  land 
they  hold,  and  on  a  graduated  scale.  Thus,  as  every  rail- 
road must  necessarily  own  a  large  number  of  acres'  of 
land,  the  most  of  it  must  be  assessed  at  the  higher  rate, 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  owners  would  have  more 
reason  to  complain  of  excessive  taxation  than  any  other 
class  of  taxpayers.  Certain  it  is  that  under  this  sys- 
tem the  railroads  could  be  held  to  a  payment  of  a  just 
share  of  the  taxes,  which  they  seldom  have  been  here- 
tofore. These  roads  have  generally  a  right  of  way  and 
ownership  to  a  width  of  four  rods.  That  gives  them 
an  area  of  eight  acres  for  every  mile  of  track,  beside 
what  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  secure  for  sta- 
tions, storehouses,  round-houses,  freight  depots,  yards, 
and  side-tracks  along  the  line,  all  of  which  would  bring 
the  area  up  to  nearly  ten  acres  for  each  mile.  In  the 
thickly-settled  towns  and  cities  they  are  obliged  to  have 
large  blocks  of  the  most  valuable  land,  and  if  all,  both 
in  town  and  country,  were  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of 
the  land  contiguous  to  it,  the  tax  would  be  not  only 
just,  but  would  be  easily  collected  and  from  the  right 
parties, — from  the  companies  as  the  owners  of  the  land. 
No  panics  or  fluctuations  at  the  stock-board  could  affect 
the  taxes,  for  they  would  be  levied  on  the  land  of  the 
company  appraised  at  the  same  rate  as  the  land  nearest 
to  it. 

The  several  largest  railroad  companies  in  the  coun- 
try, like  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  Central  Pacific,  each  owns  many  thousands  of  acres 
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of  land,  and  on  this  the  tax  would  be  levied  under  this 
system  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  land  alongside  of 
them.  To  illustrate  how  this  system  would  work,  the 
New  York  Central  and  its  connections  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  The  land  owned  by  this  great  company 
in  the  city  of  New  York  is  large  in  area  and  of  enor- 
mous value,  and  that  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State  through  which  it  passes  is  not  less  than  eleven 
thousand  acres.  Now,  if  this  be  all  assessed  at  the 
same  value  as  the  land  contiguous  to  it,  both  in  city 
and  country,  and  at  the  rate  at  which  other  large  land- 
holders are  taxed  under  the  system  of  graduated  taxa- 
tion, it  will  follow  that  without  any  tax  whatever  on 
the  rails  or  rolling-stock,  on  machine-shops,  station- 
houses,  or  freight  depots, — only  on  the  land  itself, — a 
very  large  sum  must  be  contributed  to  the  State 
treasury. 

But  if  that  should  be  thought  insufficient,  and  it 
should  be  considered  just  and  necessary  to  fine  those 
who  build  railroads,  or  tax  them  at  a  higher  rate  than 
other  owners  of  real  estate,  let  the  fine  or  extra  tax  be 
imposed  directly  on  their  lands,  and  not  on  stocks  and 
bonds  that  are  often  too  slippery  for  the  assessor  and 
tax-gatherer  to  get  hold  of.  Let  the  law  expressly 
declare  that  whosoever  shall  build  a  railroad  for  the 
public  benefit  shall  be  subjected  to  a  double  tax  on 
the  land  he  purchases  and  uses  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  objection  that  railroads  do  not  pay  their  share  of 
the  taxes  would  be  removed.  Such  a  law  might  or 
might  not  be  constitutional,  but  that  would  matter 
little,  as  its  folly  and  absurdity  would  be  sufficient  not 
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only  to  prevent  its  enactment,  but  to  prevent  it  from 
being  seriously  considered. 

But  even  if  under  a  new  system  the  railroads  were 
not  to  be  taxed  on  their  rolling-stock,  or  on  their  facto- 
ries, or  on  passenger  and  freight  depots,  but  only  on 
their  land,  and  it  should  result  that  the  aggregate  of 
their  taxes  were  less  than  they  had  been,  who  would 
be  the  parties  most  benefited  ?  At  first  the  dividends 
on  the  stock  might  be  larger  if  the  tax  were  less ;  the 
bonds  might  appreciate  in  some  instances.  But  the 
great  benefit  would  be  realized  principally  by  the  small 
stockholders.  The  great  railroad  kings  have  not  made 
their  enormous  fortunes  from  the  excessive  dividends 
on  railroad  stocks.  These  dividends  are  always  dis- 
counted by  the  brokers,  and  speculators  buy  or  sell 
stocks  not  because  of  the  earnings  so  much  as  from 
an  anticipated  rise  or  fall.  The  great  operators  have 
it  in  their  power  to  depress  or  raise  the  price  tempora- 
rily, and  on  the  fluctuations  they  make  their  gains. 
The  owner  of  a  few  shares  may  gamble  in  fluctuations 
which  he  can  have  no  hand  in  creating.  But  those 
who  purchase  stock  as  an  investment  and  depend  on 
the  regular  dividends  pay  little  attention  to  the  daily 
stock  reports,  and  they  invest  in  this  or  that  company 
on  the  general  reputation  for  solvency  and  good  man- 
agement, and  the  fact  that  the  dividends  have  been 
regularly  paid  for  a  long  time.  Hence  the  number  of 
persons  who  own  stock  in  the  best-conducted,  well- 
established  roads,  that  pay  dividends  year  after  year 
with  little  variation,  is  very  large,  and  they  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.     This  class  might  be  bene- 

20* 
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fited  to  a  small  extent  if  the  taxes  on  the  roads  were 
lighter,  but  it  would  amount  to  very  little  in  the  profits 
of  the  great  manipulators,  and  therefore  the  objection 
that  such  a  system  would  be  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  gamblers,  sharks,  and  cormorants  has  no  real  foun- 
dation. That  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  ship-owners 
and  ship-builders  to  have  their  vessels  untaxed  is  most 
probable.  But  that  is  an  argument  in  its  favor,  for 
certainly  the  shipping  interest  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  as  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  the 
American  flag  is  so  rarely  to  be  seen  upon  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  immense  carrying  trade  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Perhaps 
the  owners  of  vessels  neither  built,  owned,  or  navigated 
by  Americans  might  object  to  any  change  in  the  law 
that  would  impose  all  the  taxes  on  land  and  thus  leave 
the  owners  of  American  vessels  free  from  taxation. 
This  exemption  might  encourage  the  building  up  of  a 
merchant  marine  in  the  United  States, — such  a  marine 
as  every  American  would  like  to  see, — yet  it  would 
certainly  encounter  the  strongest  opposition  from  our 
"  kin  beyond  the  sea,"  and  from  all  who  legislate  in 
their  interest. 

There  is  a  growing  apprehension  that  the  railroad 
interests  are  getting  too  strong  for  the  government; 
that  a  combination  of  a  dozen  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  them  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  so 
many  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress ;  that  they 
can  carry  through  or  defeat  almost  any  measure  as  it 
shall  be  their  interest  to  do ;  that  they  can  pack  Presi- 
dential conventions  so  that  neither  party  shall  nominate 
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a  candidate  inimical  to  them;  and  that  they  are  powerful 
enough  to  compel  favorable  legislation.  If  that  be  so, 
then  it  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  changed.  As  it  now  is  the  taxes  on  rail- 
road stocks  and  bonds  are  easily  evaded,  but  on  the  plan 
proposed  the  companies  would  be  held  to  as  rigid  pay- 
ment as  would  the  owner  of  a  country  farm  or  a  city  lot. 
To  illustrate  how  this  system  would  work  if  applied 
to  one  or  two  of  the  larger  railroad  companies,  we  may 
consider  how  it  would  affect  the  New  York  Central  or 
Central  Pacific.  The  amount  now  paid  into  the  State 
and  Territorial  treasuries  annually  by  the  latter  and  by 
its  twin  brother,  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  very  small, 
yet  small  as  it  is,  it  is  collected  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  often  much  litigation.  The  number  of 
acres  of  land  owned  by  that  double-headed  and  many- 
armed  octopus  in  its  entire  extent  may  be  estimated  at 
one  hundred  thousand  acres.  This  includes  only  the 
land  owned  by  the  railroad  proper,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  grants  made  by  government  as  inducements 
to  build  the  road  and  which  are  still  held  in  vast  tracts 
by  the  company,  which  pays  on  the  most  of  it  no  tax 
at  all.  The  vast  number  of  acres  held  by  this  com- 
pany, but  for  which  they  have  chosen  not  to  take  the 
government  patent,  are  kept  out  of  the  market  waiting 
for  a  larger  demand  and  higher  price.  Under  a  system 
of  graduated  taxation  the  same  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  provided  for  it  could  also  provide  that  all 
land  to  which  the  great  company  had  the  title  should, 
under  a  general  law,  bear  so  heavy  a  tax  that  it  would 
be  for  their  interest  to  sell  it  out  to  settlers  at  fair 
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rates.  This  would  so  reduce  the  price  of  the  lands 
that  a  great  rush  of  immigration  would  follow,  and 
the  company  would  find  it  advisable  to  secure  the 
patent  for  lands  which  it  is  their  policy  now  to  keep 
out  of  the  market.  Through  this  means  the  quarter- 
section  which  would  furnish  a  home  for  the  small 
farmer  would  be  very  much  more  easily  obtained,  and 
to  him  who  wanted  a  larger  area  the  price  per  acre 
would  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

Now  let  the  land  on  which  the  road  runs  be  taxed 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  is  on  both  sides  of  it.  For  a 
large  part  of  the  way  that  tax  would  be  but  nominal. 
Where  it  went  through  barren  plains  or  sandy  deserts 
it  would  pay  almost  nothing,  but  when  its  course  lay 
through  fertile  fields  and  thickly-populated  towns  it 
would  be  taxed  at  the  same  value  as  the  lots  adjoining 
on  both  sides,  but  without  regard  to  the  buildings  or 
other  improvements  upon  them.  Let  the  tax  be  the 
same  per  acre  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  a  house, 
store,  or  shop  on  his  lots  adjacent,  and  thus  let  the  same 
rate  be  carried  out  through  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State  through  which  the  roads  run,  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  track,  through  town  and  country,  let 
the  four  rods  wide  of  the  railroads  be  rated  and  taxed 
at  the  same  value  as  the  lands  that  border  upon  them. 

This  rule  being  established,  that  the  land  is  to  pay 
all  the  taxes,  and  that  they  shall  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  area  or  number  of  acres  owned  by  any  one 
person  or  company,  the  assessment  and  collection  will 
be  easy  and  feasible,  and  the  companies  must  pay  what 
the  law  demands  of  them.     The  tax  being  on  a  gradu- 
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ated  scale  it  would,  on  the  first  few  acres,  be  at  a  nomi- 
nal rate ;  but  a  railroad  of  any  considerable  length  must 
own  thousands  of  acres,  and  the  scale  could  be  so  made 
by  general  law  that  the  great  railroad  corporations 
could  be  held  under  the  State  laws  to  pay  such  tax  as 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  should  de- 
mand of  them. 

By  this  rule  on  those  small  roads  which  are  intended 
as  feeders  to  the  large  ones,  and  are  built  by  the  people 
along  the  country  through  which  they  run,  the  tax 
would  be  light,  as  the  amount  of  laud  they  own  would 
be  so  small  that  little  of  it  would  ever  be  liable  to  the 
higher  rate  of  assessment.  If  the  people  dwelling  along 
the  line  of  a  valley  or  at  the  base  of  any  hill  district 
shall  unite  in  the  opinion  that  a  short  railroad  would 
be  of  sufficient  advantage  to  justify  the  outlay  necessary 
for  its  construction,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  fined  for  undertaking  the  work.  The  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  which  it  is  built  should  be  assessed  at  its 
value  as  land,  estimated  as  other  land  nearest  to  it ;  not, 
indeed,  at  its  value  before  the  road  was  built,  but  after- 
wards, even  though  its  price  were  tenfold  what  it  was 
before.  But  with  the  system  of  graduated  taxation 
such  a  branch  road  or  feeder  would  not  often  be  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  under  the  system 
of  assessing  all  the  taxes  on  the  land  and  none  on  the 
road-bed,  the  rails,  the  rolling-stock,  or  buildings,  the 
total  in  the  way  of  taxes  would  be  almost  nominal. 
This  would  encourage  the  building  of  these  short 
roads,  and  it  would  be  more  just  and  equitable  than 
the  system  that  has  prevailed  in  the  first  attempts  to 
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build  many  of  the  roads  now  in  existence,  by  soliciting 
subscriptions  of  the  more  liberal  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens and  by  subsidies  granted  by  the  towns  or  counties 
to  be  benefited. 

But  though  small  roads  might  be  so  benefited  by  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  taxation,  the  great  monster 
corporations,  however,  that  are  so  rich  and  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  break  down  competition  and  thus  establish 
monopolies  to  themselves,  would  be  held  in  check,  and 
they  may  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  as  they  have  never 
been  in  the  past.  Those  roads  like  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Union  and  the  Central  Pacific,  each  of  which  has 
thousands  of  acres,  could  be  reached,  as  it  would  be 
for  the  legislature  to  fix  the  graduating  scale  by  which 
assessments  should  be  made. 

The  adjustment  of  these  matters  of  taxation,  how- 
ever, could  only  be  properly  made  after  a  very  careful 
and  elaborate  study  of  the  problem :  an  estimate  must 
first  be  made  by  the  assessor  or  treasurer  of  each  State 
of  the  total  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  year,  and  then  the 
amount  due  by  every  land-owner  could  be  easily  reck- 
oned from  the  assessors'  books  giving  the  number  of 
acres  owned  respectively  by  different  persons  or  com- 
panies and  the  value  of  each  piece  of  real  estate  reck- 
oned at  the  same  rate  as  that  next  adjoining.  This 
work  would  be  much  more  simple  and  easily  done  than 
the  taking  an  inventory  of  every  man's  property,  and 
would  be  executed  by  the  selectmen  or  freeholders  of 
the  town,  and  at  very  .little  expense,  especially  after  the 
first  year.     In  the  cities  the  assessment  and  collection 
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of  the  taxes  would  be  still  more  simplified,  for  th*Q 
would  be  no  hunting  after  personal  property  in  order 
to  assess  it,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  overhaul 
partnership  or  corporation  books,  for  they  could  never 
reveal  anything  that  was  liable  to  taxation. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

The  Penalty  of  Success — Value  depends  on  Accessibility— Land 
being  Limited,  there  is  the  Natural  Eight  of  Common  —Gradu- 
ated Taxation  would  make  the  holding  of  Large  Tracts  un- 
profitable— The  Benefit  of  the  Individual  the  Advantage  of  all 
— The  Domestic  Tax  as  distinguished  from  a  Tax  on  Imports 
— A  Prosperous  Yeomanry  not  possible  where  the  Lands  are 
in  Few  Hands — Habits  of  a  People  slow  to  Change — The  Code 
Napoleon. 

The  popular  idea  that  the  taxes  should  be  imposed 
as  a  penalty  on  the  possessor  of  property,  not  that  he 
injures  any  one  else  by  the  use  of  it,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  has  it,  is  but  the  feeling  of  envy  and  discon- 
tent at  the  way  Providence  has  ordained  his  laws.  If 
a  man  by  industry  and  skill  earns  money  and  saves  it 
by  economy  so  that  he  may  build  fine  houses  and  have 
ships  at  sea  bringing  him  in  large  returns  at  the  same 
time  that  his  neighbors  and  townsmen  are  able  to  make 
profitable  exchanges  of  their  home  products  for  those 
of  other  climes,  he  commits  no  offence  against  society, 
and  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  fined  for  such  use  of  his 
capital.     Yet  the  feeling  is  almost  universal  that  such 
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a  man  should  be  made  to  smart  for  having  such  prop- 
erty, as  if  it  were  a  crime.  But  common  as  it  is,  it  is 
the  penalty  of  success,  and  is  one  of  the  meanest  phases 
of  human  nature.  The  rich  man  is  envied  for  his  fine 
residence,  his  pictures  and  his  statuary,  his  elegant 
grounds,  with  large  gardens,  shade-  and  fruit-trees,  and 
though  the  land  he  occupies  is  no  better  than  thousands 
of  acres  around  him,  the  impression  in  the  community 
is  that  he  should  be  taxed  for  the  improvements  he  has 
made  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  land  itself.  Perhaps 
he  has  ten  or  twenty  acres  thus  devoted  to  a  country- 
seat.  His  next-door  neighbor  may  have  two  hundred 
acres  of  equally  good  land,  which  he  half  cultivates  and 
perhaps  gets  a  small  income  from  it.  He  holds  it  not 
so  much  for  profit  in  farming  it  as  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  rise  in  value,  and  meanwhile  gives  him 
social  importance.  The  tax  upon  it  being  assessed  at 
its  value  in  the  market,  is  light,  while  his  neighbor  who 
has  but  one-twentieth  part  so  much  land  is  subjected  to 
a  tax  many  times  higher.  And  yet  he  does  not  occupy 
for  his  own  uses  but  a  small  patch,  nor  keep  other 
people  from  using  and  cultivating  one- twentieth  part  so 
much  of  the  soil  as  does  his  neighbor.  Now,  which  is 
the  greatest  benefactor  to  his  fellow-man?  Which 
should  pay  the  most  tax  ? 

The  land  from  which  men  must  derive  their  food  is 
limited  in  extent.  Its  value  depends  not  so  much  on 
its  fertility  as  on  its  accessibility.  It  may  be  of  a  rich 
black  loam,  and  capable  of  producing  a  thousand-fold, 
yet  be  so  far  away  from  human  habitation  as  to  be  with- 
out value,  or  it  may  be  so  near  a  large  city  that  it 
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matters  not  whether  it  be  fertile  or  barren,  as  its  ap- 
praisal will  be  entirely  on  its  value  for  building  lots. 
But  for  purposes  of  taxation  it  must  be  assessed  at  the 
price  it  would  bring  in  the  market  if  offered  for  sale. 

The  land  being  of  limited  extent,  there  is  the  same 
reason  that  the  owner  of  any  portion  of  it  should  pay 
for  its  use  or  perpetual  ownership  as  under  the  old 
English  law  the  right  of  common  attached  to  the 
adjoining  freeholder,  or  as  would  the  right  of  water- 
supply  to  a  town  or  village,  provided  it  was  owned  in 
common  and  no  one  had  any  exclusive  right  or  privi- 
lege. Every  citizen  might  claim  that  he  was  entitled  to 
all  the  water  he  required  for  domestic  uses  so  long  as 
the  supply  was  to  that  extent  sufficient  for  all.  But  if 
any  one  wished  for  more  than  that,  say  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  for  ornamental  fountains,  or  for  water- 
ing herds  of  cattle  or  horses,  it  would  be  but  just  he 
should  be  taxed  for  the  excess  he  used  above  his  share. 
For  the  small  quantity  that  every  family  might  need  for 
domestic  use  a  merely  nominal  rent  would  be  all  that 
could  in  justice  be  exacted,  but  as  larger  quantities  were 
required  and,  if  allowed,  might  lessen  the  supply  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  general  public,  it  would  be  but 
just  that  the  rate  should  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity ;  that  if  an  inch  of  water  under  a  given 
pressure  was  allowed  to  each  family  at  a  nominal  price 
the  charge  for  the  second  inch  should  be  at  a  higher 
rate,  the  third  inch  still  higher,  and  so  on  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression. 

On  that  principle  the  land  throughout  the  whole 
country  might  be  justly  taxed,  and  the  result  would  be 
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that  the  owner  of  large  landed  estates  would  find  that 
beyond  the  first  one  or  two  hundred  acres  the  tax  would 
be  so  heavy  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  retain  so 
much,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  man  with  small 
capital,  the  wage-laborer  or  mechanic,  to  purchase  a 
small  patch  or  homestead  on  which  he  could  raise 
enough  to  at  least  partially  support  his  family,  and  no 
rent  and  but  a  nominal  tax  to  pay. 

The  unamiable  trait  of  human  nature  which  inclines 
people  to  look  with  envious  eyes  on  those  better  off 
than  themselves,  whether  it  be  by  their  own  industry, 
thrift,  and  economy,  or  by  the  luck  of  inheritance  they 
have  acquired  their  property,  often  leads  them  to  acts 
of  injustice,  and  to  their  own  detriment.  But  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  a  sentimental  feeling  that  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  churlish  spirit  than  any  actual  hostility. 
There  is  no  man,  be  he  the  owner  of  a  single  acre  or  a 
hundred  acres,  or  the  tenant  of  a  poor  shanty,  but  is 
pleased  to  see  improvements  going  on  around  him. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  realized  in  a  community  of 
average  intelligence  that  general  prosperity  implies  in- 
dividual prosperity,  and  in  some  towns  and  villages 
the  people  have  the  discernment  to  see  that  it  is  for  the 
common  interest  to  give  extraordinary  encouragement 
to  capitalists  to  establish  factories  among  them.  In 
most  instances  this  is  done  by  exempting  new  industrial 
enterprises  from  taxation  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
or  till  they  get  established  on  a  paying  basis.  Such  an 
exemption  can  be  granted  only  by  a  popular  vote,  and 
people  are  willing  to  make  the  concession,  because  they 
know  that  any  industrial  enterprise  established  among 
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them  must  give  employment  to  many  people;  that  it 
will  cause  money  to  circulate,  make  business  active,  and 
increase  the  value' of  every  man's  property. 

The  communities  that  hold  out  these  inducements  to 
attract  capital  display  a  thrift  in  exempting  the  cut. t- 
prises  they  introduced  from  the  local  fines  and  taxes 
which  the  law  would  otherwise  impose.  Yet  it  is  a 
forced  and  unnatural  mode  of  action,  for  if  one  town 
gets  the  benefit  of  factories  so  established,  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  others  having  perhaps  superior  natural 
advantages.  Yet  the  fact  goes  to  show  that  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  people  recognizes  the  principle  that 
neither  capitalist  nor  corporation  should  be  fined  for 
acts  in  themselves  commendable  and  tending  to  the 
public  benefit. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  graduated  taxation  I 
allude  only  to  the  domestic  tax,  to  the  tax  which  each 
State,  county,  and  town  imposes  on  its  own  people. 
The  subject  of  a  tariff  is  left  out  of  the  argument,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  subdivision  of  the  lands  among 
many  small  holders  must  necessitate  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations, and  in  such  communities  a  home  market  must 
be  the  chief  reliance  of  all.  In  a  State  where  the  land 
is  owned  in  large  sections,  as  in  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  California,  and  the  chief  dependence  is  on 
the  wheat  crop,  which  must  be  sent  abroad  for  a  mar- 
ket, there  will  be  little  room  for  that  varied  population 
necessary  to  make  up  a  thriving  and  well-to-do  commu- 
nity. The  old  feudal  system  then,  as  in. England  four 
or  five  centuries  ago,  will  give  a  few  grasping  lords  and  a 
multitude  of  laborers  or  tenants.   But  a  bold  yeomanry 
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cannoc  exist  there.  During  the  seasons  of  planting 
and  harvesting  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  at  high 
wages ;  but  when  those  brief  periods  are  over  there  is 
little  for  the  workingraan  to  do,  and  he  gets  through 
winter  as  he  can,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  generally 
worse  off  than  a  year  before.  In  time  a  thriftless, 
poverty-stricken  population,  somewhat  like  the  greasers 
of  Southern  California  or  New  Mexico,  or  the  gauchos 
of  South  America,  gather  around  their  feudal  chief 
and  fix  the  imprint  of  their  unthriftiness  on  the  whole 
country  around.  But  with  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  graduated  taxation  the  landholders  having  thousands 
of  acres  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  off  their 
lands,  and  the  laboring  man  of  small  means  will  en- 
deavor to  have  a  patch  of  his  own,  and  have  a  house 
of  his  own,  when  he  finds  he  can  do  so  and  pay  but  a 
nominal  tax  upon  them.  A  different  kind  of  people 
would  gradually  encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  great 
landlord,  and  as  each  settler  would  have  a  stake  in  the 
country,  they  would  necessarily  form  a  community  of 
varied  interests  and  occupations,  and  would  create  both 
a  home  market  and  a  home  demand,  which  could  never 
be  so  long  as  the  land  was  held  by  a  few  great  pro- 
prietors with  only  tenants  and  wage-laborers  to  till  it. 

The  progress  of  this  change  would  at  first  be  slow. 
Any  change  to  endure  must  be  slow.  Habit,  like 
confidence,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  No  code  of 
morals,  no  declaration  of  principles,  no  law,  though 
proclaimed  in  thunders  and  tempest,  as  from  Sinai,  can 
change  the  character  of  a  people  except  as  by  long  ex- 
perience they  learn  that  the  new  ways  are  better  than 
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the  old  ways.  A  spasmodic  or  sporadic  movement 
may,  indeed,  make  an  impression,  and  for  a  time  it 
may  have  an  influence  which,  seeming  to  diaap 
will  in  time  reappear,  and  from  the  fact  of  it  not 
being  new  may  be  more  hospitably  entertained.  But 
action  and  reaction  must  succeed  each  other  for  a  long, 
long  time  before  their  influence  so  enters  into  the  life 
and  habits  of  a  people  as  to  affect  their  customs  and 
character. 

The  most  radical  change  ever  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  nation  well  advanced  in  civilization  was, 
perhaps,  that  inaugurated  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  in 
altering  the  laws  of  inheritance.  The  effect  of  that 
after  many  years  is  now  seen  in  all  its  force.  The 
great  landed  estates  once  owned  by  the  nobility  and 
priesthood,  and  which  contributed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  national  expenses,  are  now  broken  up,  and  instead 
of  starving,  miserable  multitudes,  a  proletariat  class, 
outnumbering  all  others,  the  country  is  dotted  with  the 
houses  of  a  well-to-do  peasantry,  who,  instead  of  being 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  were  able  after  the  late  war 
to  lift  the  great  debt  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
through  the  crimes  and  follies  of  their  despotic  rulers. 
But  this  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  French 
people  has  been  wrought  only  after  long  years,  and 
were  the  system  of  graduated  taxation  on  land  adopted 
as  the  law  of  this  country,  though  its  effect  might  soon 
be  seen  and  partially  felt,  yet  it  must  take  many  years 
before  it  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  to  every 
person  that   common   justice  which  is   in   accordanee 

with  the  laws  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

A  Paternal  Government — An  Automatic  Executive — Every  Cit- 
izen a  Factor  in  the  Administration — The  Broad  Base  of  a  Ke- 
public  the  Whole  People — The  Pyramid — No  Eight  acquired 
by  Traditional  Wrong — The  Inducements  to  own  a  Homestead 
— No  Object  for  the  Capitalists  to  dispossess  the  Small  Farmer 
— The  Yalue  of  a  Few  Acres  to  the  Mechanic — A  Community 
owning  their  Homes  necessarily  Intelligent  and  Moral — The 
Universal  Desire  to  Possess  Land — The  Welfare  of  the  Many 
more  important  than  the  Interests  of  the  Few — Superstitions 
brushed  away  by  Kevolution — The  Philosophy  of  Bacon. 

A  paternal  government  is  understood  in  these 
modern  times  to  be  but  another  name  for  an  irrespon- 
sible despotism.  The  greatest  tyrants  have  always 
claimed  that  they  governed  solely  for  the  general  good, 
and  have  assumed  that  they  knew  what  was  best  for 
their  subjects  better  than  they  did  themselves,  and 
better  than  could  any  cabinet  or  congress  that  might 
be  chosen  to  counsel  or  assist  them.  So  it  was  in  the 
lime  of  Nero,  of  Domitian,  or  Heliogabalus,  in  the  de- 
clining days  of  Rome.  So  it  was  with  Philip  II.,  of 
Spain,  and  so  it  has  always  been  with  the  tyrants  of 
Russia.  So  it  was  with  the  head  assassin,  Rosas,  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  so  with  that  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  base,  cowardly,  and  unnatural,  Francisco  Lopez,  of 
Paraguay.  But  a  government  by  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  has  nothing  paternal  about 
it.     In  the  progress  of  evolution  it  has  come  to  be  the 
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general  belief  that  "everybody  knows  more  than  any- 
body," and  that  the  combined  intelligence  and  \\  I 
of  a  whole  people  is  better  and  safer  than  that  of  any 
single  individual,  and  that  the  best  and  wisest  man  that 
ever  lived,  if  he  had  absolute  power,  would  make  a 
great  many  mistakes  ;  that  the  best  government  possi- 
ble to  be  devised  is  one  in  which  the  whole  peopl- 
part;  one  whose  superstructure  rests  on  the  broadest 
possible  basis, — that  of  the  whole  people. 

To  carry  this  idea  into  practical  effect  and  make  the 
government  as  near  as  may  be  automatic  in  its  work- 
ing, and  render  its  action  but  a  reflex  of  the  popular 
will  and  sense  of  justice,  it  should  be  so  organized  that 
every  community  shall  choose  its  first  grade  of  officials ; 
not  supposed  to  be  learned  or  rich,  but  having  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  their  immediate  neighbors, — those 
who  know  them  best, — these  having  authority  to  choose 
a  smaller  number  in  a  higher  grade,  and  these  again  to 
select  others  having  more  important  and  responsible 
duties,  the  whole  resting  like  a  pyramid  on  the  entire 
people. 

So  organized,  the  interest  and  welfare  of  every  per- 
son is  sure  to  be  looked  after  and  protected.  The 
whole  community  is  united  in  securing  universal  justice 
and  equality.  It  is  one  grand,  universal,  mutual  in- 
surance of  justice  and  order,  and 

11  In  the  great  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

The  problem  now  is  to  make  this  organization  so 
that  every  citizen  shall  have  not  only  an  interest  and  a 
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power  in  the  government,  but  a  consciousness  that  he 
is  a  part  of  it,  and  as  such  has  a  responsible  duty  to 
perform  towards  it.  That  this  may  be,  no  despoilment 
of  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another  will  follow.  It 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  anything  communistic.  The 
key  to  its  successful  accomplishment  is  the  system  of 
graduated  taxation.  The  principle  being  recognized 
that  the  land  is  designed  for  the  support  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  any  legislation  which  allows  one  man  to 
hold  more  than  he  can  cultivate,  while  many  others 
have  not  a  single  yard  to  call  their  own,  is  in  viola- 
tion of  nature's  laws,  and  the  large  landholder  is  a 
trespasser  on  the  great  common,  and  should  be  taxed 
in  proportion  to  the  excess  he  holds  of  the  common 
heritage. 

A  system  that  will  largely  add  to  the  aggregate  of 
human  comfort  and  happiness  cannot  be  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. No  prescriptive  right,  or  custom,  or  traditional 
observance  can  be  so  hallowed  as  to  require  that  the 
many  shall  starve  that  the  few  may  live  in  luxury. 
Nor  yet  can  it  be  made  just  or  even  plausible  that  what 
one  man  has  earned,  or  legally  acquired,  shall  be  con- 
fiscated or  given  without  fair  compensation  to  others; 
but  there  is  no  injustice  in  requiring  that  he  who  owns 
and  occupies  for  his  pride,  or  pleasure,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose not  advantageous  to  the  whole  body  politic,  more 
land  than  he  can  profitably  cultivate,  shall  pay  for  this 
privilege  of  keeping  it  from  those  who  would  make  a 
better  use  of  it. 

The  exemption  from  taxation,  or  rather  the  very 
light  tax  on  the  first  few  acres  of  every  landholder, 
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would  be  the  check  that  would  prevent  the  small  tracts 
or  patches  from  being  absorbed  by  the  larger  estates. 
The  man  with  five  or  ten  acres  would  pay  only  a  nom- 
inal tax,  but  the  same  few  acres  added  to  the  ban 
or  five  hundred  of  the  large  landholder  would  l>e  liable 
to  so  heavy  an  assessment  that  it  would  not  be  a  profit- 
able investment  for  the  purchaser.  In  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land the  peasantry  have  been  driven  from  their  little 
holdings  by  the  grasping  landlords;  their  hovels  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  acre  or  two  that  furnished  the 
potatoes  and  turnips  that  kept  starvation  at  bay  wen 
added  to  the  lord's  possessions.  But  under  this  system 
the  lord  could  not  afford  to  add  the  peasant's  garden  to 
his  park  and  his  fields.  To  the  peasant  the  tax  would 
be  very  light,  but  annexed  to  the  estate  of  hundreds  of 
acres,  it  would  be  assessed  at  a  rate  that  would  render 
its  acquisition  undesirable. 

A  homestead  held  under  this  system  would  in  the 
nature  of  its  advantages  be  prized  by  the  family  as  a 
possession  never  to  be  parted  with.  The  children  born 
there  would  always  feel  that  it  was  their  first  home,  and 
it  would  create  a  kind  of  attachment  that  is  quite  too 
rare  in  American  families.  The  boys  who  tilled  the 
soil,  and  the  girls  who  there  learned  their  first  lessons 
in  housekeeping,  would  always  have  a  loving  regard 
for  their  birthplace.  It  would  be  worth  much  more  to 
them  than  to  any  one  having  other  landed  property, 
and  if  compelled  to  part  with  it,  it  would  be  worth 
more  to  any  family  in  like  circumstances  than  as  an 
addition  to  the  estate  of  a  large  farmer.  If  situate 
near  a  manufacturing  town  or  village,  it  would  be  the 
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residence  of  the  operative,  who  would  have  only  a 
nominal  rent  to  pay,  and  besides,  would  derive  from  it 
one-half  the  food  his  family  would  consume,  and  who 
could  indulge  in  luxuries  which  the  wage-laborer,  who 
has  no  garden-patch  of  his  own,  never  tastes  or  sees 
on  his  poor  table. 

A  neighborhood  made  up  in  that  way  almost  invaria- 
bly consists  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  people, — at  least 
it  is  among  them  that  experience  has  taught  us  to  look 
for  the  best  examples  of  domestic  life.  Of  course  there 
would  be  exceptions,  for  there  is  no  community  to 
which  intemperance  will  not  find  its  way.  But  there  is 
and  must  be  an  influence  of  self-respect  that  is  never 
found  among  a  people  dependent  only  on  wage-labor. 
In  such  communities  there  are  always  free  schools  and 
churches.  Education  is  universal,  and  there  is  always 
free  discussion,  and,  of  course,  general  intelligence.* 

The  proportion  of  the  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  mechanics,  operatives,  and  people  occupied  in  the 

*  "  The  peasant  proprietor  is  of  all  cultivators  the  one  who 
gets  most  from  the  soil,  for  he  is  the  one  who  thinks  most  of  the 
future,  and  who  has  been  most  instructed  by  experience.  He  is 
also  the  one  who  employs  the  human  powers  to  most  advantage, 
because,  dividing  his  occupations  among  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  he  reserves  some  for  every  day  in  the  year,  so  that  no- 
body is  ever  out  of  work.  Of  all  cultivators  he  is  the  happiest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occupies  and  feeds  amply 
without  becoming  exhausted  so  many  inhabitants  as  where  they 
are  proprietors.  Finally,  of  all  cultivators  the  peasant  proprie- 
tor is  the  one  who  gives  most  encouragement  to  commerce  and 
manufactures,  because  he  is  the  richest." — Sismondi,  quoted  with 
many  examples  of  illustration  by  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  "  Principles 
of  Political  Economy."  . 
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various  trades  and  industries  of  which  every  village 
has  its  share,  is  very  small  as  compared  to  the  whole 
area.  One  hundred  acres  so  divided  up  will  suffice  for 
a  thrifty  village.  But  another  important  question  is, 
How  will  a  system  of  taxation  like  this  affect  that  class 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  land  for  its  support, — the 
small  farmer  ?  The  large  farmer  would  find  it  for  his 
interest  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  his  estate,  for  the 
inexorable  law  should  so  assess  his  land  after  it  had 
reached  the  hundreds  of  acres  that  he  would  find  it  for 
his  advantage  to  sell  it  out  in  parcels  to  the  small 
farmers,  whose  tax  on  their  small  holdings  would  be 
but  trifling.* 

*  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  in  his  sketches  on  "  England, 
Without  and  Within,"  incidentally  alludes  thus  to  the  great 
desire  that  the  better  class  of  the  English  agricultural  wage- 
laborers  have  for  a  bit  of  land.  He  had  called  at  a  cottage  and 
found  the  man  and  his  wife  at  supper,  and  being  invited  to  join 
in  the  repast,  was  surprised  at  the  ample  meal  set  before  them. 
The  man  earned  twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  the  woman  got 
washing  and  odd  jobs  to  do.  They  were  cheerful,  and  seemed 
to  think  themselves  very  comfortable.  They  complained  of  the 
odd  sixpence  in  the  rent,  and  thought  they  ought  to  have  the 
cottage  for  two  shillings.  If  they  could  do  this  and  have  a  patch 
of  ground  for  a  vegetable  garden,  the  woman  said  they  "  would 
be  made  ;"  but  of  the  latter  there  was  no  hope.  To  my  surprise, 
I  found  whenever  I  went  among  the  peasants  this  absolute  lack 
of  a  square  foot  of  ground  on  which  to  grow  a  radish.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  universal,  or,  at  least,  the  general,  unwilling- 
ness to  let  these  poor  people  have  the  use  of  a  few  yards  of  idle 
land  beside  their  cottages  I  did  not  learn  and  cannot  conjecture. 
It  cannot  be  the  value  of  the  land,  for  at  least  as  much  as  they 
could  use  is  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  very  presence  of 
the  cottasre." 
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But  how  are  people  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  not 
best  for  them  to  have  all  the  land  they  can  get? 
Though  its  acquisition  cannot  be  called  an  instinct, 
since  the  desire  to  possess  it  increases  as  men  become 
civilized,  and  the  savage  has  no  such  ambition,  yet 
from  earliest  history  wars  and  contentions  have  owed 
their  origin  to  the  desire  to  possess  land.  There  is 
something  real  and  immovable  in  it  which  no  other 
possession  can  have,  and  the  impression  seems  to  be 
universal  that  there  is  not  land  enough  in  the  world, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  become  too  thickly 
populated. 

If  a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation  as  here  sug- 
gested were  to  be  carried  out,  it  would  only  be  after 
very  long  consideration  and  discussion.  The  first  step 
towards  it  would  be  in  convincing  the  majority  of  the 
people  that  it  would  tend  for  justice,  and  that  its  effect 
would  be  greatly  to  the  general  advantage ;  to  "  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  and  no  injustice 
to  the  smaller  number.  It  could  cause  no  sudden  rev- 
olution in  business  nor  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  The 
effect  on  prices  would  be  discounted  long  before  the  new 
laws  would  go  into  operation.  That  the  values  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  property  would  be  affected  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  that  it  would  encounter  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  large  holders  of  real  estate  is  quite  cer- 
tain, but  the  question  is,  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people  ?  Though  it  might  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  few  who  own  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  acres,  would  it  improve  the  condition  of  the  larger 
number,  who  have  but  ten  acres  or  less,  and  would  it 
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tend  to  increase  the  number  of  the  latter  class,  and 
give  us  more  of  the  laboring  class,  who  should  \my 
only  a  nominal  tax,  but  own  their  own  homes?  If 
the  latter  result  could  be  shown,  the  welfare  of  tin* 
greater  number  must  and  ought  to  prevail  over  the 
smaller. 

In  every  great  change  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  polity  of  any  government  it  has  necessarily  resulted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  certain  classes.  If  a  monopoly 
has  been  stopped,  it  has  been  to  the  detriment  of  the 
monopolist.  If  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abol- 
ished, the  usurer  had  less  power  over  the  debtor,  and 
the  monopolist  or  the  usurer  would  complain  that  his 
privileges  were  taken  away.  The  wars  and  contentions 
that  have  arisen  in  the  older  countries  have  generally 
been  on  account  of  proscriptive  privileges  against  natu- 
ral right.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  a 
very  large  part  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  France 
were  held  by  the  nobility  and  priesthood,  and  by  reason 
of  its  ownership  was  exempt  from  taxation.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  most  valuable  estates  had  been  held 
by  the  same  families,  and  under  the  prevalent  supersti- 
tion the  privileges  of  the  owners  could  not  be  touched 
by  any  process  of  law.  These  privileges,  and  the  su- 
perstitions that  supported  them,  could  be  brushed  away 
only  by  a  revolution,  and  when  those  who  had  relied 
on  ancient  usage  and  divine  right  to  perpetuate  their 
power  and  privilege  found  themselves  bankrupt  or  ex- 
iled, it  is  no  wonder  they  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand. 

The  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  had  a 
22 
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similar  fate.  The  slaveholders  defended  it  as  estab- 
lished by  divine  law.  Whatever  else  might  be  sacri- 
ficed, slavery  was  sacred  and  must  be  perpetual.  The 
ingenious  arguments  in  its  favor,  now  that  it  no  longer 
exists,  seem  so  puerile  as  to  cause  surprise  that  sensible 
people  could  ever  advance  them.  The  practice  had 
from  the  first  been  allowed  under  the  Constitution,  and 
men  had  acquired  the  right  of  property  in  man,  and 
whatever  might  happen  the  law  must  protect  them  in 
that  right.  The  slaveholders  must  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  to  abridge  them 
in  their  right  to  carry  it  into  the  Territories  to  be 
there  defended  and  protected  like  any  other  property, 
was  held  to  be  little  better  than  overt  treason.  It 
would  be  tantamount  to  confiscation,  as,  if  a  distinction 
was  made  in  the  protection  given  by  the  government 
to  this  kind  of  property,  the  slaves  would  be  of  little 
value.  The  law  was'  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  when  it  failed  in  respect  to  the  protection 
of  one  kind  of  property,  it  was  claimed  that  the  owners 
of  it  had  a  right  to  rebel  or  secede. 

They  attempted  to  secure  these  rights  by  rebellion 
and  they  failed.  The  forced  logic  of  Calhoun  had  to 
yield  to  the  stronger  logic  of  shot  and  shell,  and  now 
that  slavery  is  destroyed,  no  one  pays  any  more  respect 
to  the  specious  sophistry  of  Calhoun  than  to  the  im- 
becile wailings  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

By  the  same  fallacious  course  of  reasoning  the  in- 
herited powers  and  privileges  of  other  days  have  been 
perpetuated  throughout  Europe  in  both  church  and 
state.     Abuses  have  existed  under  every  government 
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from  its  foundation,  and  have  become  so  fixed  in  the 
customs  of  the  people  that  the  idea  of  correcting 
has  hardly  been  suggested.  Wherever  there  has  been 
an  abuse  there  have  been  people  to  profit  by  it  and  to 
object  to  its  reform.  When  the  English  Church  was 
disestablished  in  Ireland,  many  of  those  who  had  for  a 
long  period  lived  on  the  revenues  extorted  from  that 
beggared  country  to  pay  the  rectors,  clerks,  and  beadles 
for  keeping  up  the  forms  of  a  faith  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  detested,  thought  themselves 
greatly  wronged,  and  when  the  same  shall  be  done 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  there  will  be  a  general 
groan,  as  if  such  sacrilege  must  be  but  a  prelude  to 
"  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds."  But 
that  such  a  revolution  is  inevitable  in  the  near  future 
is  apparent  to  all  who  have  marked  the  tendency  to 
evolution  which  has  swept  away  the  superstitions  of  the 
past;  which  has  so  far  set  the  people  free  that  they 
have  become  wise  enough  and  discriminating  enough 
to  tell  the  false  from  the  true,  and  to  judge  of  every 
system  by  its  influence  on  human  welfare. 

This  freedom  from  superstition  so  that  men  may 
judge  of  a  doctrine  or  a  policy  by  its  fruit  is  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  made  the  influ- 
ence of  any  doctrine  or  system  on  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind the  touchstone  of  its  truth.  A  wiser  generation 
than  that  of  Bacon  now  enjoys  the  fi-uit  of  his  phi- 
losophy, but  the  seeds  were  sown  by  him.  The  impulse 
given  by  him  to  the  new  philosophy  has  so  far  disen- 
thralled the  masses  from  their  old  beliefs  that  the  way 
is  cleared  for  the  "  advancement  of  learning"  as  fore- 
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shadowed  by  him,  till  many  of  the  institutions  which 
even  he  regarded  as  the  bases  of  all  government  are 
giving  way,  and  must  soon  fail  to  be  recognized  in  that 
evolution  which  distinguishes  the  civilization  of  the 
present  day.  The  state  church  and  the  hereditary  leg- 
islator are  antagonistic  to  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
and  in  the  rapid  evolution  now  going  on  they  must 
in  the  very  order  of  nature  soon  be  things  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

A  Landed  Aristocracy  supported  only  by  a  Poor  Tenant  or 
"Wage-Class — As  the  Land  gets  worn  out  the  People  become 
poorer — A  more  Ignorant  Class  succeeds  the  Pioneer — Varied 
Employments  essential  to  General  Prosperity — The  Aggre- 
gate Production  diminished  by  Large  Holdings — The  Exam- 
ple of  Spain — Portugal — Thrift  of  the  Basque  and  Portuguese 
Immigrants — The  Attrition  of  Races — The  Fixed  Character- 
istics of  Jews  and  Chinese — The  Irish — Graduated  Taxation 
will  draw  the  Immigrants  from  the  Large  Cities  to  the  Coun- 
try to  the  Advantage  of  both. 

A  division  of  the  land  into  small  holdings  necessi- 
tates a  great  variety  of  occupations  for  the  people.  If 
there  be  a  few  large  landholders  with  their  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  little  skilled  labor  is  re- 
quired. An  ordinary  field-hand  may,  with  the  modern 
improvements  in  agricultural  implements,  plough,  har- 
row, and  sow  a  field  ten  or  twenty  times  as  large  as 
would  have  been  possible  before  the  recent  inventions 
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in  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  harvesting  would 
be  effected  with  the  same  economy  of  manna]  labor. 
The  crop  would  be  sent  away,  perhaps  to  fonign  coun- 
tries, and  the  few  supplies  necessary  to  keep  the  estab- 
lishment running  would  be  imported  from  distant  sec- 
tions. The  mowers,  the  ploughs,  reapers,  and  the  lighter 
farming  tools  would  be  purchased  at  distant  factories, 
and  the  coarse  cottons  and  woollens,  the  sugar  and 
coffee,  the  boots  and  shoes,  which  the  laborers  would 
use,  would  be  bought  at  wholesale  prices  in  the  large 
cities  or  manufacturing  towns  and  sold  at  a  profit  to 
the  middle-men,  and  little  of  the  wages  paid  would  be 
left  to  the  workingman  at  the  year's  end. 

The  result  of  this  style  of  farming  after  one  or  two 
decades  is  that  the  land  is  worn  out,  and  the  crops  each 
year  becoming  less,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat  being 
no  longer  profitable,  the  people  have  degenerated,  and 
poverty  and  squalor  overspreads  the  whole  region. 
Those  sections  of  country  that  pass  through  this  ex- 
perience are,  as  a  rule,  those  where  nature  has  been 
most  bountiful  of  her  favors.  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  had  a  partial  experience  of  this  sort,  and  though 
the  two  latter  have  to  a  great  extent  emerged  from  their 
backward  condition,  neither  has  half  the  population  nor 
one-quarter  the  wealth  it  would  have  had  if  the  farms 
had  averaged  one-fifth  the  area  which  they  now  contain. 
The  early  settlers  there  had  a  great  desire  for  large 
farms,  and  to  secure  such  they  contracted  debts  and  lor 
years  led  a  hard  life,  living  in  miserable  houses  on  the 
exposed  prairies  and  never  knowing  anything  like  ease 
or  comfort,  and  their  children  having  no  advantages 
r  22* 
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of  education  till,  perhaps,  they  were  compelled  to  sell 
off  the  most  of  their  land  to  new-comers,  saving  only 
a  homestead  of  a  few  acres  of  their  once  extensive 
domains.  But  the  second  generation  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  first.  If  they  had  not  so  much  land  or 
book-learning  as  their  fathers,  they  had  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  they  could  cultivate  to  profit,  and  had 
learned  that,  except  for  the  rich  capitalist,  the  large 
farms  would  keep  them  under  the  harrow  all  their 
lives,  and  that  each  one  of  them  with  a  little  farm, 
such  as  he  could  cultivate  with  his  own  hands,  would 
easily  make  a  good  living  for  himself  and  family  and 
be  able  to  educate  his  children,  and  each  year  add  to 
the  value  of  his  property  by  the  growth  of  timber, 
shade-  and  fruit-trees,  improve  his  buildings  and  fences, 
and  give  him  a  home  in  his  old  age  as  comfortable,  if 
not  as  elegant,  as  that  of  the  city  magnate  or  retired 
capitalist.  And  all  this  he  may  have  as  surely  if  he 
owns  a  hundred  acres  as  if  he  owns  a  thousand ;  thirty 
acres  as  if  he  owns  three  hundred. 

But  that  a  community  made  up  largely  of  a  yeo- 
manry class  may  flourish  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of 
life  it  must  have  intermingled  with  it  a  variety  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  other  occupations  than  farming,  and 
these  will  comprise  more  than  half  the  population. 
Where  all  are  farmers,  who  is  to  buy  their  surplus  pro- 
duce? The  wheat-grower  who  farms  a  thousand  acres 
and  has  his  gang-ploughs,  his  mowing-,  reaping-,  and 
threshing-machines,  may  send  away  his  heavy  crops, 
but  the  small  farmer  cannot  compete  with  him  in  the 
raising  of  wheat  or  corn,  and  must  depend  largely  for 
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his  market  on  what  his  neighbors  may  consume.  Hi- 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  eggs,  his  small  fruits,  his  garden 
vegetables,  his  milk  and  butter,  being  required  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  always  in  demand,  and  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  handiwork  of  the  shoemaker,  the 
joiner,  the  carpenter,  or  the  blacksmith,  or  be  sold  to 
the  village  store-keeper  in  exchange  for  groceries,  cali- 
cos, and  such  other  articles  as  the  family  may  require. 
In  this  way  each  man  is  dependent  on  his  neighbor, 
and  though  none  are  rich,  none  are  poor,  and  absolute 
want  is  unknown. 

This  state  of  society  can  only  be  when  the  land  is 
owned  by  the  small  farmers  and  by  the  mech:i 
each  of  which  has  a  patch  of  at  least  two  or  three 
acres  from  which,  without  interfering  with  his  labor 
as  an  operative,  he  may  raise  the  larger  part  of  the 
food  required  for  the  support  of  his  family.  •  In  such 
a  community  the  large  land-owners  would  be  few  or 
unknown.  If  the  land  is  held  largely  by  the  latter, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  it  hard  for  the  former.  The 
possession  of  great  landed  estates  is  the  ambition  of 
most  people  who  have  the  means  to  buy  them,  and  the 
experience  of  the  world  is  that  too  often  the  little  plots 
of  the  peasantry  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  adjoining 
aristocracy.  Then  the  aggregate  yield  of  the  land  is 
very  much  diminished,  and  where  many  lived  on  a 
moderate  competency,  now  "one  only  master  grasps 
the  whole  domain ;"  the  surrounding  people  have  no 
interest  in  the  land  and  little  interest  in  anything,  and 
fall  into  poverty  and  vice. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  many  countries; 
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indeed,  of  most  countries  of  Europe.  Spain,  once  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  world,  was  till  lately  a 
by-word  for  poverty,  repudiation,  and  unthrift.  Its 
lands  even  now  are  owned  in  the  main  by  great  hidal- 
gos, who  have  swarms  of  miserable  dependents  and  no 
industrious  middle  class.  The  influences  that  brought 
it  to  this  condition  are  many.  Ignorance  and  super- 
stition forbade  that  progress  which  other  people  made, 
and  the  army  and  the  church  extorted  from  the  pro- 
ducer all  save  barely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  The  more  enterprising  English  and  French 
made  them  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to 
them,  for  they  forestalled  them  by  glutting  their  mar- 
kets with  all  their  manufactures,  so  that  not  a  hob-nail 
nor  a  jack-knife  should  be  made  in  the  country,  and 
the  effect  was  that  no  manufacturing  was  done  in  the 
country  and  the  only  occupation  of  the  people  was 
agricultural,  and  the  only  things  they  could  give  in  ex- 
change were  drawn  from  the  soil.  Hence  the  precious 
metals,  the  wines  and  fruits  of  their  vineyards,  were 
carried  away  to  pay  for  the  goods  made  in  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  and  Manchester.  In  later  times,  after 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  had  been  killed,  and 
the  people  of  Spain  could  no  longer  be  the  profitable 
customers  they  had  been,  the  Spanish  government 
began  to  realize  if  the  country  was  not  to  relapse  still 
further  and  become  like  Persia  or  Syria,  the  home 
of  wandering  tribes,  that  encouragement  must  be 
given  to  their  own  people  in  manufacturing.  Then  a 
new  policy  was  inaugurated,  and  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  Spain  within  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
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most  remarkable.  Within  the  first  five  years  after  tin- 
protective  laws  of  1845  came  into  force  a  change  seemed 
to  come  over  the  people;  they  then  realized  that  the 
foreigner  was  not  to  gather  the  crop  while  nothing  but 
the  gleanings  was  to  be  left  to  themselves.  Of  this 
change  an  intelligent  observer  wrote  in  1850,  "Pro- 
gress is  so  rapid  that  the  figures  of  to-day  are  left  be- 
hind to-morrow.  On  every  side  we  see  factories  and 
workshops  rising,  established  either  by  Spaniards  or 
foreigners.  These  latter  crowd  into  this  country  of 
great  expectations,  where  so  much  land  awaits  active 
and  intelligent  occupants,  who  bring  hither  their  talents 
and  their  capital." 

The  experience  of  Portugal  in  relying  on  foreign 
countries  for  their  manufactures,  so  that  the  only  in- 
dustry in  the  country  was  the  agricultural,  has  been 
very  similar  to  that  of  Spain.  The  land  being  held 
by  the  grandees,  there  was  neither  encouragement  nor 
protection  to  the  laboring  classes.  Their  poverty  was 
only  equalled  by  their  stolidity  and  ignorance,  and  the 
upper  classes  were  so  little  better  that  the  most  the 
outer  world  knows  is  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  recruit- 
ing ground  for  royal  families.  But  take  the  Portuguese 
outside  of  his  own  country  and  he  becomes  a  different 
sort  of  being.  The  emigrants  from  Portugal  and  the 
Spanish  Basques  to  the  South  American  republics,  are 
among  the  most  thrifty,  industrious,  and  prosperous 
people  in  those  countries.  There  their  first  ambition  is 
to  get  a  piece  of  land  which  each  may  call  his  own. 
He  does  not  covet  a  large  farm  or  more  land  than  he 
can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.     But  with  this  in  a 
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few  years  he  is  in  independent  circumstances,  and  in 
his  old  age  can  drink  his  port  and  take  his  ease. 

The  same  has  been  observed  of  the  Portuguese  emi- 
grant to  California.  As  soon  as  by  economy  and  hard 
labor  he  can  get  money  enough  he  buys  a  patch  of  land, 
convenient  to  a  large  town  if  possible,  perhaps  not  more 
than  two  or  three  acres,  and  then  begins  to  improve  it. 
He  plants  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  begins  first  to  realize 
by  raising  and  selling  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  In 
a  few  years  his  land  that  may  have  cost  him  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre  is  worth,  with  its  vineyards  and  fruit-trees, 
perhaps  a  thousand,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  he  has 
a  home  that  a  Portuguese  prince  might  envy.  The 
ownership  of  a  patch  of  land  has  changed  his  habits 
and  his  character.  Instead  of  being  a  tenant  of  some 
hidalgo  or  his  hired  laborer,  he  is  a  landlord  and  a  tax- 
payer, and  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor- 
hood even  before  he  becomes  a  citizen.  He  pays  little 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  is  true,  but 
leaves  such  matters  to  his  more  patriotic  Irish  towns- 
men, as  so  long  as  he  is  secure  in  his  life  and  property, 
he  is  content  to  leave  the  management  of  such  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  little  else  to  do. 

And  yet  the  Portuguese  are  not  an  ingenious  people 
like  the  Yankees  or  Dutch.  In  their  own  country 
they  are  even  more  stolid  and  ignorant  in  all  kinds  of 
handiwork  than  the  English  navvy  or  Irish  bog-trotter. 
Says  a  recent  traveller  among  them,  "  It  is  surprising 
how  ignorant,  or,  at  least,  superficially  acquainted,  the 
Portuguese  are  with  every  kind  of  handicraft.  A  car- 
penter is  awkward  and  clumsy,  spoiling  every  work  he 
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attempts,  and  the  way  in  which  the  doors  and  wood- 
work, even  of  good  houses,  are  finished  would  have 
suited  the  rudest  ages.  Their  carriages  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  hidalgo's  family  coach  to  the  peasant's  mar- 
ket cart,  their  agricultural  implements,  locks,  keys, 
etc.,  are  ludicrously  bad.  They  seem  to  disdain  im- 
provement, and  are  so  infinitely  below  par,  so  strik- 
ingly inferior  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  disgraceful  wonder  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  But  with  all  this  backwardness  in  learning 
the  modern  improvements  in  their  own  country,  th<  y 
seem  to  have  learned  one  important  thing  of  which 
many  Americans  are  ignorant,  and  their  first  idea  when 
they  set  foot  on  our  soil  is  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  which  they  may  call  their  own ;  then 
they  soon  learn  that  an  "  eagle"  plough  is  better  than 
the  crooked  stick  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
old  country,  and  they  soon  find  that  on  one  or  two 
acres  of  bottom-land  they  can  make  sure  of  a  better 
living  than  they  had  ever  known  before. 

The  Scandinavians,  of  whom  many  thousands  have 
in  late  years  settled  in  the  Northwest,  have  had  a  some- 
what similar  experience,  though  as  a  general  thing  they 
have  been  ambitious  to  obtain  larger  tracts  of  land. 
As  a  rule,  their  main  reliance  has  been  on  the  few  acres 
of  a  homestead  that  they  have  carefully  cultivated. 
But  their  eagerness  to  get  that  homestead  is  remarkable. 
Until  it  is  paid  for  and  secured,  their  industry  and 
economy  are  such  as  a  native  American  would  never 
endure.  But  they  soon  emerge  from  their  condition 
of  hardship,  and  the  next  generation  sees  them  still 
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with  their  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  but  useful, 
well-to-do  citizens, — men  who  pay  their  taxes,  obey 
the  laws,  and  read  the  newspapers. 

This  kind  of  immigration  is  not  in  all  respects  that 
which  is  most  desirable,  though  it  is  not  to  be  objected 
to  like  that  of  the  Chinaman,  the  Jew,  or  a  certain 
class  of  the  Irish.  Like  the  latter  it  is  not  subject  to 
priestly  superstition,  nor  does  it  assume  the  right  not 
only  to  influence,  but  to  control  our  politics.  Like  the 
Chinaman  and  the  Jew  it  does  not  forbid  an  intermix- 
ture or  amalgamation  of  races,  which  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  a  homogeneous  people  having  a  common 
language,  common  interests,  and  a  common  destiny. 
But  it  gives  us  that  advantage  which  history  has  shown 
to  be  the  result  of  the  attrition  of  races.  In  all  ages, 
the  long-continued  segregation  of  a  race  has  been  un- 
favorable to  its  progress.  The  Romans  owed  their 
strength  and  greatness  not  so  much  to  any  natural  su- 
periority as  to  the  frequent  infusion  of  new  blood  into 
the  veins  of  its  aggressive  people.  Greece  in  its  palmy 
days  excelled  all  the  world  in  art,  science,  taste,  and 
learning.  But  the  Hellenes  were  for  a  long  time  iso- 
lated from  neighboring  peoples  of  a  harder,  grosser 
texture,  and  as  a  consequence  lost  the  position  they 
had  held  in  the  world.  Spain  was  once  the  most  pow- 
erful of  nations,  but  her  people  grew  strong  and  pow- 
erful only  from  the  fierce  conflicts  with  her  neighbors, 
which  in  time  became  a  part  of  the  national  body. 
The  Iberian  blood  mixed  with  the  Roman,  and  after- 
wards with  that  of  the  Goths  and  the  Gauls,  made 
the  Spanish  race  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Cid 
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and  of  Isabella;  but  while  Spain  was,  it  were,  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  did  not  encourage  im- 
migration, nor  encourage  or  tolerate  anything  in  con- 
flict with  old  superstitions,  its  general  course  was 
one  of  decline.  These  facts  go  to  show  that  it  is  the 
attrition  of  races  that  brings  out  the  highest  qualities 
of  them  all.  But  the  intermixture  does  not  always 
result  in  an  improvement.  Some  of  the  most  learn.  <1 
in  the  science  of  ethnology  hold  that  the  cross  between 
the  white  man  and  the  negro  results  in  a  deterioration 
of  both ;  that  though  occasionally  a  mulatto  or  a  quad- 
roon may  show  a  great  superiority  to  any  negro  of  pure 
blood,  yet  this  exceptional  superiority  is  new  trans- 
mitted. Frederick  Douglas  was  vastly  superior  to  any 
full-blooded  negro  of  his  generation,  and  very  few 
white  men  were  his  superiors,  but  the  children  of  the 
fugitive  slave  were  in  no  respect  distinguished  above 
other  mulattoes.  A  more  striking  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  improvement  by  attrition  is  that  of  the 
cross  of  the  European  and  Indian.  Though  there  are 
instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  it  has  been  rare  that  a 
half-breed  Indian  has  been  above  mediocrity ;  and  in 
those  countries  in  America  where  the  Spaniards  came 
in  contact  with  the  native  race,  and  there  was  a  general 
amalgamation,  the  mongrel  has  been  inferior  to  either 
progenitor.  The  greaser  of  Mexico  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gaucho  of  South  America  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  as  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  are  any 
people  having  a  considerable  degree  of  blood  derived 
from  what  are  called  civilized  races. 

These  instances  of  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  in- 
m  23 
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termixture  of  races  are  not  to  be  taken  as  proof  against 
the  general  rule  that  the- attrition  of  races  has  devel- 
oped the  highest  order  of  mankind.  As  it  is  found 
that  in  the  breeding  of  animals  the  best  breeds  do  not 
always  make  a  good  cross ;  that  the  finest  streaks  of 
blood  in  the  breeder's  stud  not  unfrequently  produce 
progeny  greatly  inferior  to  either,  while  it  not  rarely 
happens  that  the  offspring  of  the  dung-hill  outruns 
and  leaves  in  the  lurch  the  pure-blood  favorites  of  the 
race-track;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the 
pure  blood  of  the  Arabian  barb,  after  being  crossed 
with  the  best  breeds  of  other  countries,  excels  all  other 
horses,  as  that  the  finest  specimens  of  men,  physically 
or  mentally,  have  descended  from  the  Aryan  stock. 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that  the 
future  of  the  country  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
distinctive  race  characteristics  of  the  foreign  emigrants 
as  in  their  surroundings  after  they  get  here.  If  they 
come  here  with  the  intention  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  land  and  to  secure 
small  tracts  of  it  to  improve  and  cultivate,  and  thus 
build  up  homes,  making  the  single  acre  which  cost 
them  ten  dollars  worth  a  hundred,  we  can  hardly  have 
too  many  of  them.  The  more  there  are,  the  greater 
demand  there  will  be  for  the  wares  and  fabrics  of  the 
mechanic  and  factory  operative.  But  if  the  lands  are 
held  in  large  sections  and  by  rich  owners,  such  as  own 
most  of  the  land  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  who  are 
always  trying  to  extend  their  possessions  by  adding  to 
them  all  the  small  freeholds  adjoining,  the  emigrants 
will  more  likely  gather  in  throngs  in  the  large  cities 
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and  towns  and  perpetuate  their  peculiar  habits,  preju- 
dices, language,  and  superstitions.  But  if  distributed 
over  the  country  they  are  compelled  to  mingle  BUflh 
more  with  our  native  population,  or  with  other  emi- 
grants ;  they  lose  their  clannishness,  and  by  a  second 
or  third  generation  they  lose  to  a  great  extent  their 
distinctive  characteristics  and  become,  as  it  were,  a 
portion  and  part  of  a  homogeneous  people.  The 
attrition  smooths  down  the  differences  and  the  harder 
features  of  all  disappear. 

That,  however,  we  do  not  expect  from  the  Jews  nor 
the  Chinese.  After  thousands  of  years  of  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  former  and  the  Saxons  or  the  Celts,  there 
is  no  assimilation  between  them.  They  still  turn  their 
faces  towards  Jerusalem,  and,  as  they  never  have  in  all 
that  time  changed  their  features  or  their  prejudices, 
and  have  the  same  intolerance  of  the  opinions  and 
ways  of  other  people  as  they  had  when  they  rested 
"by  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  it  seems  as  improbable 
that  they  should  ever  become  au  integral  part  of  the 
American  people  as  that  a  race  of  Centaurs  should  be 
developed  from  the  connubiating  of  dissimilar  animals. 
In  this  respect  the  Jew  and  the  Chinaman  are  very 
much  alike.  They  will  neither  become  of  us  in  spirit 
nor  convictions,  and  in  respect  to  the  Chinese,  we  never 
want  them  to.  They  are  so  different  in  their  habits 
and  aspirations  they  will  never  be  tolerated,— never 
become  citizens,  never  hold  real  estate.  Hence  they 
will  never  be  of  the  class  of  small  farmers  that  make 
up  the  yeomanry  of  the  country.  Nor  will  the  Jews. 
The  rich  Jews,  who  can  afford  it,  have  their  sybaritic 
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tastes,  and  will  have  their  country  houses  and  gardens 
and  their  elegant  city  residences.  But  a  Hebrew  who 
earns  his  living  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground  is  as  rare  as  a  native  Indian  who  is 
content  to  live  on  the  same  hard  terms. 

The  Irishman,  however,  after  the  first  or  second  gen- 
eration, loses  much  of  his  peculiar  character.  Though 
bigoted,  belligerent,  and  superstitious  when  first  landed 
on  our  shores,  a  few  years'  residence  here,  especially  if 
he  gets  away  from  the  cities,  seems  to  change  his  na- 
ture, and  he  learns  to  think  more  of  himself  and  less 
of  the  priest  than  in  the  old  country.  His  children 
fall  away  still  farther  from  grace,  and  if  he  gets  a  little 
home  of  his  own  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  his  religion 
and  patriotism  do  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
useful  and  peaceful  citizen.  He  thinks  the  education 
of  his  children  paramount  to  the  destruction  of  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  and  a  less  difficult  under- 
taking. 

Of  this  class  the  country  could  easily  absorb  many 
thousands,  and  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned :  the 
home  they  had  left  and  the  home  of  their  adoption. 
But,  for  their  own  good,  they  must  be  distributed 
throughout  the  country  and  become  of  the  yeomanry 
class.  Collected  in  our  large  cities,  they  have  been 
and  are  a  dangerous  element,  and  being  under  the 
lead  of  their  priests,  their  ballots  have  been  too  often 
cast  in  antagonism  to  the  best  interest  of  the  nation, 
and  for  many  years  there  has  not  been  a  general  elec- 
tion where,  if  their  vote  could  have  been  neutralized, 
the  majority  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would 
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not  have  been  in  favor  of  the  same  ticket  that  carried 
Vermont,  Michigan,  and  Iowa. 

Could  this  class  of  immigrants  he  induced  to  pass  by 
the  large  cities  and  to  make  themselves  homes  in  the 
country,  a  difficult  problem  would  be  in  the  way  of  a 
prompt  solution:  the  increasing  danger  of  tin-h- 
ence in  the  cities  would  be  checked  and  their  political 
influence  would  not  be  so  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  their  leaders.  The  inducement  to  thus  divert  than 
to  that  life  in  which  they  may  be  most  useful  as  citi- 
zens and,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  their  own  con- 
dition is  that  policy  which  shall  make  the  possession 
of  a  home  easy  of  acquirement  and  valuable  from  its 
light  taxation ;  more  valuable  to  the  owner  of  a  few 
acres  than  to  the  possessor  of  a  large  estate,  and  for 
that  reason  little  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  it.  To  the 
latter  it  may  be  but  an  expense  and  a  burden,  while 
to  the  former,  who  in  his  native  land  could  never  ac- 
quire ground  enough  for  a  burial-spot,  it  will  seem  a 
principality. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

The  Importance  of  Discussion — The  high  Average  Intelligence 
of  the  American  People — Instability  of  Laws  the  Hindrance  to 
Progress — An  Equilibrium  of  Industries — The  Present  Ten- 
dency to  Large  Estates — Village  Factories  and  Small  Farms 
insure  Business  Stability — Policy  of  Spain  towards  her  Colo- 
nies— Of  England — The  Same  Policy  continued — The  Later 
Policy  of  England — The  Importance  of  the  Home  Market — 
Protection  essential  to  the  Establishment  of  Home  Manufac- 
tures— Bessemer  Steel  Kails — Effect  of  Protection  illustrated 
— No  Legal  Monopoly — Permanent  Laws  the  Guaranty  of 
Competition. 

The  success  of  former  republics,  if  republicanism 
may  be  predicated  of  such  governments  as  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  a  large  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants had  no  rights  as  citizens,  has  been  justly 
attributed  to  the  free  public  discussions  which  were 
permitted  and  encouraged  among  the  people.  It  is 
discussion  that  develops  and  popularizes  new  ideas  and 
principles,  and  as  a  result  of  the  free  discussion  of  all 
subjects  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
degree  of  general  intelligence  among  them  that  does 
not  exist  in  any  other  country.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
older  countries  of  Europe  there  are  greater  inducements 
and  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion than  among  us.  The  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  are  able  from  their  assured  and  perma- 
nent wealth  to  give  their  lives  to  the  classics,  to  scien- 
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tific  investigations,  or  to  metaphysics  and  philosophy 
is  small  as  compared  with  Germany  or  England.  But 
of  those  whose  circumstances  are  so  easy  as  to  allow 
them  thus  to  devote  themselves,  very  few  have  the 
disposition  to  do  it,  and  still  fewer  have  the  genius  or 
talent  to  make  their  knowledge  of  any  particular  I. 
to  the  world.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  \\< 
flatter  ourselves  that  as  a  people  the  average  intelli- 
gence among  us  has  been,  and  is  now,  far  above  that 
of  any  other  nation  that  has  ever  lived.  The  oomm on 
people,  "  the  plain  people,"  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  current  affairs  to  discuss  them  intelligibly,  and  when 
there  is  discussion  there  must  be  liberty  and  progress. 
Under  the  Constitution  the  government  is  in  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  that  instrument  provides  in  itself 
the  forms  and  terms  on  which  it  may  be  changed  or 
amended.  But  the  great  obstacle  to  enduring  progress 
and  prosperity  is  the  instability,  or  rather,  the  liability 
to  instability,  of  the  laws.  The  people  may  change  the 
laws  or  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
statesmen  or  law-makers  to  compel  that  quiet  and  sta- 
bility essential  to  the  highest  human  development 
When  the  laws  are  often  changed  or  mended,  the  peo- 
ple must  change  their  vocation  and  habits  in  order  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  Institutions  must  grow,  and 
without  permanent  laws,  fixed  in  their  general  scope, 
though  varying,  perhaps,  in  their  details,  there  can  be 
no  general  advancement  in  that  kind  of  evolution  which 
indicates  social  and  material  improvement  of  the  masses. 
Good  laws  are  important,  but  that  society  may  get  the 
benefit  of  them  they  must  not  be  changed  except  at 
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rare  intervals,  and  when  the  people  are  so  unanimously 
in  favor  of  a  change  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that 
they  will  not  demand  another  change  for  many  years. 
The  laws  being  permanent  individual  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  will  do  the  rest,  and  if  there  be  no  unwise 
legislation  by  which  one  class  is  favored  at  the  expense 
of  another,  a  people  so  thrifty  and  intelligent  as  are 
those  of  the  United  States  will  mark  every  stage  of 
their  history  with  substantial  progress:  progress  not 
so  much  in  wealth  as  in  the  better  conditions  of  life  for 
all. 

That  this  progress  may  be  attained  there  are  two  es- 
sential principles  in  legislation  to  be  observed, — the 
graduation  of  taxes  on  the  land  according  to  the  areay 
and  the  encouragement  of  various  industries  in  every 
community. 

It  is  of  little  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  Nebraska 
or  Iowa  that  his  land  is  fertile  and  strong  if  he  finds 
that  the  best  use  to  which  he  can  put  his  Indian  corn 
is  to  burn  it  for  fuel.  A  community  in  one  of  those 
States  made  up  of  people  each  family  of  which  should 
have  from  three  to  five  acres  of  land,  from  which  nearly 
all  their  food  would  be  derived,  and  the  heads  of  the 
different  families  be  skilletl  in  some  particular  industry, 
might  be  the  most  thriving  of  any  in  the  country,  for 
there  would  be  an  equilibrium  of  industries.  There 
would  be  among  them  not  only  the  shoemaker  and  the 
blacksmith,  the  joiner  and  the  carriage-maker,  but  there 
would  be  the  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  the  hat- 
maker,  the  tanner,  the  glazier,  the  butcher,  the  tinsmith, 
and  baker,  so  that  nearly  everything  that  the  farmer 
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would  have  to  buy  would  be  produced  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  home.  The  multitude  of  such  small  farms 
would  call  into  demand  the  services  of  the  various 
artisans,  and  these  in  turn  would  make  a  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  farm.  The  canker  of  transportation 
would  not  eat  out  the  life  of  industry,  as  nearly  every- 
thing necessary  to  home  comforts  would  be  produced 
in  the  vicinage.  The  general  prosperity  would  permit 
that  indulgence  in  the  products  of  other  climes  that  are 
quite  unknown  to  the  poor  of  other  countries,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  many  small  farms  would  secun  to 
every  child  the  advantage  of  common  schools  and  an 
elementary  education. 

The  contrast  of  such  a  community  with  that  of  one 
made  up  of  a  few  large  landholders  with  their  tenants 
and  laborers,  though  not  so  great  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  non-resident  English  lord  and  the  Irish 
peasantry  about  him,  or  the  hereditary  duke  among 
the  Saxon  laborers,  would  still  be  very  great.  And  the 
tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  make  the  United 
States  more  like  Ireland  or  Saxony  than  like  Holland 
or  France.  Those  who  have  money  want  the  land,  for, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  the  safest  investment  that  can  be  made, 
and  its  possession  gives  prestige  and  power.  As  the 
country  becomes  more  densely  populated  the  land  must 
rise  in  value,  and  with  the  laws  of  taxation  as  they  now 
are,  the  line  of  division  between  the  large  landholder 
and  the  tenant  or  wage-laborer  must  become  more  dis- 
tinctly marked.  But  the  system  of  taxation,  graduated 
according  to  the  area  held  by  single  persons,  will  pre- 
vent all  this,  for  then  we  shall  have  many  small  farm- 
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ers  and  few  lords  of  large  estates.  The  country  will 
be  dotted  with  small  farms,  every  group  of  which  will 
have  its  little  village,  numbering  among  its  inhabitants 
a  variety  of  occupations,  and  such  a  thing  as  distress 
from  want  will  be  almost  unknown. 

One  great  advantage  that  would  result  from  having 
the  manufacturing  population  scattered  throughout  the 
land,  so  that  there  should  be  many  small  towns  rather 
than  a  few  great  cities,  is  that  there  could  never  be 
those  frequent  business  fluctuations  that  bring  distress 
and  poverty  not  only  to  the  manufacturing,  but  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  If  each  country  had  its  cot- 
ton-factories and  its  woollen-mills,  the  necessary  labor 
for  them  could  always  be  obtained  from  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  small  farmers,  and  in  this  way 
could  the  income  of  the  family  be  increased  so  as  to 
give  a  better  education  to  any  youth  of  superior 
promise  or  talent,  or  give  a  dot  or  start  to  any  one  that 
left  the  paternal  roof.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  have  long  had  to 
encounter  would  be  largely  obviated.  This  is  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  countries,  or  rather,  the  policy  of 
foreign  manufacturers  to  break  down  and  crush  out  all 
attempts  to  build  up  manufacturing  enterprises  in  new 
countries.  It  was  the  policy  of  Spain,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  her  colonies  in  the  new  world,  to  allow 
the  colonists  to  manufacture  nothing  for  themselves, 
but  to  compel  them  to  import  everything  from  the 
old  country ;  paying  for  them  only  in  gold  or  silver, 
or  in  the  agricultural  products  of  their  adopted  home. 
Favorites  of  the  home  government  were  given  immense 
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grants  of  land,  and  impecunious  relatives  were  quar- 
tered on  the  colonists  that  they  might  recuperate  ih.-ir 
fortunes  from  the  official  positions  which  tln-y  Km -Id. 
But  everything  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  count rv 
that  would  bear  transportation  across  the  ocean  must 
go  to  Spain.  The  wool  could  not  he  spun  M  l 
into  cloth  in  the  regions  of  the  Rio  Plata,  nor  could 
the,  hides  be  converted  into  leather  till  they  had 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  in  every  way  it  was  the  polio? 
of  the  mother-country  not  to  protect  the  oolooiBDl  in 
their  first  attempts  at  manufacturing,  but  to  give  them 
that  kind  of  free  trade  which  permitted  the  Spaniards 
to  import  whatever  they  pleased,  but  made  it  a  penal 
offence  for  the  colonists  to  manufacture  anything  for 
themselves  or  to  export  anything  but  the  raw  material ; 
and  even  that  must  all  go  to  Spain. 

The  course  of  England  towards  her  American  colo- 
nies was  very  like  that  pursued  by  Spain.  The  policy 
of  both  was  to  make  the  colonists  dependent  for  all 
manufactured  goods  on  the  mother-country  and  to  sup- 
press every  attempt  at  manufacturing  in  the  colonies. 
The  cost  of  everything  furnished  by  the  skilled  labor  of 
the  old  country  was  such  as  the  manufacturers  might 
impose,  as  there  was  neither  the  capital,  the  skilled 
labor,  nor  the  machinery  in  the  colonies  to  make  any 
successful  competition.  To  all  these  disadvantages  to 
the  colonists  was  to  be  added  the  freight  to  and  fro 
between  them  and  the  manufacturers,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  both  North  and  South  America  there  was 
little  variety  of  interests  or  occupation,  and  in  the  main 
the  people  were  agriculturists  and  lived  a  hard  life. 
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Ever  since  the  separation  from  the  mother-country 
the  policy  of  her  manufacturers  has  been  the  same  as 
in  the  colonial  days :  to  discourage  and  break  down  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States.  The 
advantages  that  manufacturers  enjoy  when  the  raw 
material  is  produced  in  proximity  to  the  people  who 
purchase  and  use  the  goods  would  seem  to  give  suf- 
ficient protection  to  the  latter  to  save  them  from  foreign 
competition.  And  so  it  would  be  except  for  abnormal 
and  artificial  obstacles.  To  manufacture  to  the  greatest 
profit  large  capital  is  required,  and  skilled  labor  that 
is  to  be  found  only  in  countries  where  manufacturing 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time.  Hence  when  any 
branch  of  manufacturing  is  commenced  in  a  new 
country  it  has  had  to  contend  with  abundant  and  cheap 
capital,  and  with  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness which  in  the  old  world  has  been  gained  by  many 
years  of  experience.  This,  however,  is  a  legitimate  ad- 
vantage which  the  older  countries  possess.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient;  and  established  manufacturers  of  England 
have  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  a  means  not  so  legiti- 
mate of  killing  off  new  enterprises  in  other  countries. 
This  is  to  watch  for  the  first  struggling  attempt  to  start 
any  new  enterprise  which  has  for  its  object  the  manu- 
facture of  any  class  of  goods  that  have  heretofore  been 
supplied  by  England.  The  promoters  of  such  home 
undertakings  have  estimated  the  cost  of  such  goods, 
and  being  satisfied  that  at  the  average  price  for  a  series 
of  years  a  fair  profit  may  be  realized,  they  embark  in 
their  production.  But  no  sooner  is  this  done  and  their 
capital  invested  in  the  enterprise  than  they  find  that 
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the  market  is  flooded  with  the  same  class  of  goods,  and 
offered  at  so  low  a  rate  as  will  preclude  any  profit  on 
the  articles  for  a  long  time ;  long  enough  to  break  up 
the  enterprise  and  prevent  anybody  else  for  many 
years  from  venturing  to  trespass  on  the  same  manor. 

The  effect  of  crushing  out  American  manufactures 
by  this  process  is  tenfold.  It  not  only  destroys  them, 
but  it  demoralizes  our  own  people  and  creates  an  oppo- 
sition to  government  protection  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  people  see  that  the  goods  of  home  manufac- 
ture cannot  be  made  below  a  certain  figure  without 
loss,  but  that  the  imported  article  is  sold  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  they  infer  that  any  protection  to  the  do- 
mestic article  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 
And  this  they  do  though  the  experience  of  the  past 
is  that  prices  have  gone  up  as  protection  has  gone 
down.  For  the  same  reason  they  imagine  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  foreign  goods  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  home  manufacturers,  who  constitute  a  favored  class, 
and  that  the  profits  they  make  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.  They  do  not  consider  that  if  all  were 
farmers  there  would  be  none  to  buy  the  farmer's  prod- 
ucts, and  that  therefore  he  would  have  nothing  with 
which  to  pay  for  imported  goods,  however  cheap  they 
might  be.  The  home  market  is  that  on  which  the 
small  farmer  must  principally  rely  for  such  things  as 
he  has  to  sell ;  though  the  grain-grower  with  his  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  acres  may  find  a  present  profit 
in  raising  wheat  for  export,  yet  he  must  see  that  each 
year  his  land  is  becoming  exhausted  and  yields  lighter 
crops ;  that  the  country  is  becoming  absolutely  poorer 
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through  that  style  of  farming,  and  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  husbandman  who  eats  up  his 
seed-corn. 

The  effect  of  protection  in  certain  branches  of  in- 
dustry is  intended  to  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  home  demand,  and  it  is  certain  that 
no  one  would  engage  in  them  except  there  were  a 
promise  of  profit  on  them,  and  a  larger  profit  than  is 
paid  in  business  of  smaller  risks.  Then  if  they  are 
not  killed  off  by  foreign  competition  and  can  get  well 
under  way,  the  profits  not  unfrequently  are  very  large, 
though  generally  the  thing  made  is  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer than  it  ever  was  before.  But  the  home  manu- 
facturer has  no  monopoly,  and,  if  the  business  be 
extensively  lucrative,  others  engage  in  it,  and  home 
competition  ere  long  brings  it  to  a  level  with  other 
investments.  Among  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people,  if  there  is  no  monopoly  to  give  one  individual 
or  one  class  an  advantage  over  another,  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  class  legislation  in  matters  depending 
only  on  skill  and  labor.  If  the  laws  be  but  permanent, 
it  is  not  more  true  that  water  will  seek  its  level  than 
that  the  profits  on  different  kinds  of  business  will  al- 
ways tend  to  the  same  average.  The  field  is  open  to 
all,  and  if  the  dry-goods  dealer  and  the  shoemaker  in 
the  same  town  get  ahead  in  the  world,  while  the  grocer 
and  the  blacksmith  lag  behind,  it  is  because  the  former 
are  more  active  and  expert  in  their  business  than  are 
the  latter,  or  because  there  is  more  competition.  In 
time,  however,  all  these  differences  adjust  themselves, 
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and  in  the  long  run  the  man  of  enterprise  and  tact 
will  distance  his  competitors. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  in 
profits,  and  as  capital  always  seeks  the  most  profitable 
investment  when  a  high  duty  is  laid  on  any  particular 
line  of  goods,  the  natural  effect  for  a  time  is  that  tin- 
price  of  them  is  advanced.  Then  comes  the  depression 
consequent  on  the  flooding  of  the  markets  by  foreign 
manufacturers,  whose  object  is  to  nip  in  the  bud  the 
home  enterprises.  If  this  point  be  safely  passed,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  protection,  the  domestic 
manufacture  becomes  established,  the  skilled  labor  is 
at  hand,  and  the  money  or  material  that  has  been  sent 
abroad  to  pay  for  foreign  labor  and  foreign  products  is 
distributed  among  our  own  people.  Our  own  artisans 
can  then  find  employment  and  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer may  realize  a  profit.  But  he  has  no  monopoly 
of  the  business,  and  the  result  is  that  others  engage  in 
it,  and  the  profits  are  liable  to  come  down  as  rapidly  as 
they  went  up,  and  they  only  become  regular,  and  to  l>e 
counted  on  confidently,  when  they  get  to  be  fixed  at  a 
fair  and  compensating  rate,  according  to  the  risks  and 
uncertainties  of  the  investment. 

Not  to  multiply  instances, — which  in  an  essay  on 
general  principles  may  not  be  necessary, — a  single  illus- 
tration may  be  considered.  In  the  year  1866  there  was 
a  great  impetus  given  to  the  building  of  railroads.  The 
civil  war  had  ended  and  the  perpetual  union  was  as- 
sured ;  money  was  plenty;  the  public  credit  was  better 
than  ever  before.  The  business  of  the  country  de- 
manded  greater   railroad    facilities,  and   as  a  conse- 
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quence  there  was  a  great  demand  for  railroad  mate- 
rial. By  this  time  it  had  become  an  established  fact 
that  there  was  great  economy  in  the  use  of  steel  rails 
if  produced  by  the  newly -discovered  Bessemer  process. 
They  would  last  so  much  longer  than  iron,  were  so 
much  stronger,  that  it  was  better  to  use  them  though 
they  cost  several  times  as  much.  But  they  were  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  the  enormous 
sums  that  would  be  spent  for  them  would  drain  the 
country  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  There- 
fore it  was  thought  best  to  try  and  keep  a  part,  at 
least,  of  this  money  in  the  country,  and  to  do  it  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  home  manufacture  of  Besse- 
mer rails.  A  duty  of  twenty-eight  dollars  per  ton  was 
therefore  levied  on  imported  steel  rails.  The  cost  of 
them  at  that  time  was  ninety-six  dollars,  and  when  our 
government  imposed  a  duty  of  twenty-eight  dollars  a 
ton  on  the  imported  article,  it  brought  up  the  cost  to 
such  a  figure  that  our  own  capitalists  began  the  manu- 
facture of  Bessemer  steel,  and  to-day  the  best  Bessemer 
rails  can  be  bought  in  Pittsburg  at  less  than  thirty  dol- 
lars per  ton  :  not  one-third  the  price  they  cost  in  1866, 
and  before  the  twenty-eight-dollar  tax  was  imposed. 

When  this  duty  was  first  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  rails  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  it  by  the  rail- 
road interests.  The  tax  was  too  onerous  to  be  borne ; 
that  one  class  should  pay  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  government  was  an  outrage,  and  would  compel 
them  to  keep  up  or  even  raise  the  rates  of  passage  and 
freight  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy.  But  they  were 
the  last  people  in  the  world  to  complain  that  the  manu- 
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facturers  were  making  greater  profits  on  their  furnaces 
and  rolling-mills  than  they  were  on  their  railroad  in- 
vestments, for  if  it  were  so,  they  might  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails  to  as  great  advantage  as  any- 
body else,  for  they  had  the  capital  to  do  it,  and  it  did 
not  require  years  to  build  furnaces,  or  learn  the  art  of 
making  the  Bessemer  steel,  or  rolling  the  rails.  They 
could,  as  well  as  others,  share  in  the  great  profits  that 
the  protective  laws  gave  to  manufacturers,  and  though 
they  failed  to  do  it,  yet  so  many  of  the  rails  were  made 
and  thrown  on  the  market  that  some  of  the  furnaces, 
by  reason  of  the  overplus,  have  been  blown  out  and 
now  stand  idle. 

This  instance,  as  well  as  a  thousand  others  that  might 
be  adduced,  shows  that  in  a  free  country  where  there 
is  no  monopoly,  save  that  of  skill  and  enterprise,  if 
the  government  has  a  policy  and  its  laws  are  suffi- 
ciently permanent  to  warrant  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal, no  business  can  long  enjoy  an  exceptional  profit. 
In  the  same  line  of  business  one  person,  or  one  com- 
pany, will  make  money  while  another  will  run  in  debt. 
But  if  it  is  found  that  in  a  certain  branch  of  manufac- 
turing or  trade  the  profits  are  larger  than  in  other 
branches,  the  uninvested  capital  of  the  vicinity  will 
naturally  be  embarked  in  that  business  where  it  is 
seen  the  profits  are  the  largest,  and  this  will  continue 
till  it  is  so  overdone  that  the  profits  are  less  than  in 
the  average  of  other  investments.  The  rising  tide  of 
business  is  as  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reflux  as  the 
water  that  is  forced  above  its  level  is  to  fall  below  it 
and  then  gravitate  back  and  forth  until  it  finally  settles 

24* 
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to  its  normal  calm.  The  man  who  by  superior  inge- 
nuity, skill,  industry,  and  economy  is  able  to  make  his 
goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  neighbor  is  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  which  they  give  him.  But  if  the 
law  gives  him  a  personal  monopoly,  so  that  his  neigh- 
bors cannot  compete  with  him  on  equal  terms,  he  owes 
his  success  to  no  merit  of  his  own,  and  his  profits  are 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  In  this 
country,  however,  fortunately,  there  is  no  such  monop- 
oly known, — in  fact,  no  monopoly  except  the  govern- 
ment monopoly  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails  and  in 
the  coining  of  money.  Every  man  alike,  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  section,  has  an  equal  right  with  any 
other  man  to  engage  in  any  business  he  chooses,  not 
immoral  or  injurious  to  others,  and  his  success  or  fail- 
ure must  depend  on  his  skill  and  business  capacity. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Labor  the  Gauge  of  Values — The  Advantages  of  Proximity — 
Lower  Kate  of  Wages  in  the  more  Populous  Countries — The 
Cost  and  Waste  of  Transportation — Protection  or  Free  Trade 
Insignificant  Issues  in  Comparison  with  the  Subdivision  of  the 
Land — Land  Monopoly — Its  Eights  and  its  Wrongs — Taxa- 
tion to  be  a  Percentage  on  Value  and  graduated  according  to 
Area — The  Same  Laws  for  all. 

In  that  normal  condition  of  business  when  supply 
and  demand  in  manufactured  articles  are  reciprocal, 
their  value  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of  labor  it  has 
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taken  to  produce  them.  The  cost  of  them,  therefore, 
varies  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  place  vhtN 
they  are  made  to  the  market  thai  distributes  them. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  having  in  their  own  borders  nearly  all  the  raw 
materials  that  are  used  in  the  goods  they  consume,  have 
a  great  advantage  over  those  of  any  other  country  in 
their  manufacture.  This  is  offset  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  cheaper  labor  of  the  old  countries,  by  the  immense 
capital  already  invested,  and  the  skill  which  the  labor- 
ers have  acquired  by  long  practice  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
But  these  advantages  of  the  foreigner  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, as  the  inventions  of  modern  times  have  so 
modified  the  methods  of  manufacture  that  the  mechanic 
of  the  past  has  to  unlearn  much  that  he  had  before 
found  useful  and  necessary ;  while  the  American  read- 
ily adapts  himself  to  the  changed  conditions.  The 
advantage  which  the  foreigner  previously  had,  in  his 
ability  to  obtain  the  money  for  his  plant  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  is  also  fast  diminishing,  for  as  the  peo- 
ple become  more  independent  of  foreign  aid  and  depend 
less  and  less  on  other  countries  for  their  manufactures, 
the  credit  of  the  nation  improves,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  business  circles  is  fast  approximating  that  of 
France  or  England. 

It  is  the  lower  rate  of  wages  which  enables  the 
foreigner  to  supply  the  American  market  with  his 
manufactures.  But  even  with  this  advantage  there 
are  few  things  that  cannot  be  furnished  at  a  cheaper 
rate  by  home  labor  than  they  can  be  imported,  pro- 
vided the  industry  can  be  so  well  established  that  no 
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amount  of  foreign  importations,  introduced  at  a  loss 
and  intended  to  destroy  it,  shall  succeed  in  doing  so. 
On  the  face  of  it  it  seems  most  absurd  to  carry  the  raw 
material  a  long  distance  by  land  and  three  thousand 
miles  by  ocean  that  it  may  be  made  into  fabrics,  when 
the  food  on  which  the  laborers  live  is  also  carried  the 
same  distance  and  the  manufactured  product  must 
travel  over  the  same  long  route  to  reach  the  consumer. 
The  cotton  carried  from  Mississippi  to  Manchester  and 
made  into  cloth  there  and  brought  back  to  Mississippi 
must  owe  its  cost  to  the  consumer  very  largely  to  the 
transportation.  But  if  the  cotton-mills  that  work  it  up 
are  in  Mississippi  or  Georgia,  this  transportation  is 
saved,  and  the  food  of  the  operatives  that  manufacture 
it  being  produced  in  the  same  States,  it  is  furnished  much 
cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  if  freight  across  the  ocean 
had  to  be  paid  on  it.  Besides,  if  the  food  consumed 
by  the  operatives  were  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mills  it  would  build  up  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  not,  by  being  consumed 
in  distant  lands,  leave  our  own  soil  worn  out  and  impov- 
erished. • 

Such  a  proposition  would  seem  to  be  self-evident, 
and  yet  there  are  able  statists  and  acute  reasoners  who 
do  not  see  it ;  at  least,  they  argue  against  it.  Such  men 
seem  to  leave  the  cost  of  transportation  as  a  factor  in 
the  cost  of  manufactures  entirely  out  of  the  argument; 
they  hold  that  the  true  policy  of  this  government  is  to 
admit  foreign  goods  free  of  duty,  and  that  our  people 
should  devote  themselves  entirely  to  agriculture ;  to  the 
raising  of  the  raw  material  on  which  the  manufacturers 
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in  other  countries  may  thrive.  Such  reasoning  is  as 
much  in  defiance  of  common  sense  as  it  would  bi 
to  argue  that  gaslight  could  be  so  utilized  as  to  l>e 
cheaper  than  sunlight.  One  proposition  disregards  the 
laws  of  Nature  equally  with  the  other,  though  as  yet 
the  gas  influence  has  not  been  strong  enough 
popularize  the  idea  as  to  encourage  the  gas-makers  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  their  true  interest  is  to  put  out  the  sun  and 
light  the  world  with  gas. 

But  whether  protection  or  free  trade  be  the  best 
policy  for  the  United  States  it  is  not  the  direct  purpose 
of  this  essay  to  prove.  The  immediate  purpose  is  to 
show  that  the  land  should  be  divided  up  into  small 
farms,  and  that  as  many  laboring  people  as  possible 
shall  be  encouraged  to  have  small  plots  of  their  own 
with  such  houses  as  they  can  get,  and  from  their 
small  patches  raise  for  themselves  a  large  part  of  the 
food  they  require,  and  have  no  rent  and  but  nominal 
taxes  to  pay ;  that  those  who  depend  on  farming  alone 
for  their  support  shall  find  it  for  their  interest  to  have 
smaller  farms ;  to  cultivate  them  more  scientifically 
and  thoroughly,  and  that  the  taxes  of  the  whole  State 
shall  fall  so  heavily  on  the  owners  of  large  tracts  it 
shall  be  for  their  interest  to  break  them  up  and  sell 
their  land  in  small  sections  to  the  laboring  farmers. 

The  land  that  is  available  for  the  production  of  food 
being  limited  in  extent,  the  possession  gives  the  owner 
a  monopoly  of  its  use,  and  though  the  government  may 
take  it  for  public  objects  by  its  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, yet  for  all  other  purposes,  not  injurious  to  others, 
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he  may  occupy  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  world  be- 
side. To  that  extent,  therefore,  he  is  a  monopolist.  But 
no  one  has  the  moral  right  to  keep  from  other  people's 
use  that  which  was  designed  by  Nature  for  man's  sup- 
port. From  the  recognition  of  this  principle  springs 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  public  good  overrides 
all  private  considerations,  and  under  general  laws  the 
latter  must  yield  to  the  former.  But  it  is  not  even  for 
the  laws  to  say  that  because  one  may  cultivate  any  por- 
tion of  land  more  profitably  than  another,  or  more  to 
the  public  advantage,  he  may,  therefore,  enter  upon  and 
occupy  it.  The  land,  being  insufficient  for  all,  is  a 
monopoly  of  those  who  hold  it,  and  the  larger  the  area, 
of  any  owner  the  more  does  he  abstract  from  the  com- 
mon lot,  and  as  in  the  order  of  Providence  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  should  subsist 
on  the  fruits  thereof,  he  that  has  much  should  be  made 
to  pay  for  the  use  thereof  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
he  has  above  what  he  would  own  if  it  were  divided 
up  and  all  had  an  equal  portion ;  but  beyond  that  he 
should  pay  at  an  increased  rate  for  the  increased  acre- 
age, and  this  rate  should  go  on  increasing  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression.  This  would  be  in  accordance  with 
Nature's  law,  and  would  be  natural  justice. 

On  this  plan  the  tax  on  agricultural  lands  would  be 
on  a  sliding  scale,  increasing  with  the  larger  acreage. 
In  the  cities  and  thickly  populated  towns  the  land 
would  necessarily  be  taxed  at  its  salable  price  in  the 
market.  But  the  percentage  of  the  tax  would  be  the 
same  to  him  whose  lot  in  the  heart  of  a  dense  city  is  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  to  him  who  has  a  lot 
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of  the  same  size  that  is  worth  but  one  thousand  dollars. 
But  in  both  cases  the  lot,  and  not  the  improvements 
thereon,  is  to  be  taxed.  The  assessment  in  each  ease  is 
to  be  made  at  the  price  which  land  adjoining  and  equal  In- 
eligible will  command  if  offered  for  sale. 

And  in  like  manner  the  agricultural  lands  through- 
out the  country  should  be  taxed  at  the  value  of  the 
adjacent  lands  without  regard  to  the  improvements  on 
either.  In  both  cases  the  same  amount  is  kept  from 
the  use  of  other  people  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  owner, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  this  ownership  each  should  pay 
the  same.  But  neither  should  be  forced  to  pay  an 
extra  tax  or  a  fine  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  house 
or  factory  on  it,  or  of  improving  or  beautifying  it  with 
fruit-trees  or  shrubbery.  Its  rate  of  assessment  should 
be  at  the  same  rate  as  the  land  near  by  which  has 
known  no  such  improvements. 

It  being  assumed  or  conceded  that  the  holding  of 
personal  property  is  no  offence  against  law  or  morals, 
and  that  improvement  on  real  estate  is  to  be  counted 
as  meritorious  rather  than  otherwise,  the  right  of 
taxation  of  such  property  must  be  justified  on  other 
grounds  than  is  the  tax  on  land.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
laws  are  maintained  and  enforced  for  the  public  benefit 
and  protection,  and  as  he  that  has  much  has  more  of 
this  benefit  than  he -that  has  little,  whether  his  property 
be  personal  or  in  land,  or  houses  on  the  land,  he  should 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  estate.  Yet  this  same 
law  makes  no  difference  in  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb,  and  gives  no  further  security  to  the  property  of 
the  rich  than  to  that  of  the  poor.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
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police  to  be  as  prompt  to  arrest  the  millionaire  as  the 
tramp,  and  the  man  of  large  wealth,  if  he  desires  ex- 
ceptional security  for  his  houses  and  treasures,  must 
protect  himself  from  loss  by  insurance,  by  private 
watchmen,  and  by  extra  care  on  his  own  part.  "  Pov- 
erty has  no  occasion  for  locks  and  keys."  It  is  no 
fault  of  the  law  if  the  official  who  executes  it  shows  a 
respect  to  persons,  but  it  is  a  weakness  of  human 
nature  that  leads  him  to  do  so,  and  no  legislation  can 
prevent  it.  But  the  taxation  on  the  land  should  be  on 
another  principle.  That  being  limited  in  extent,  and 
every  man  being  compelled  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  it 
or  starve,  it  is  but  right  that  the  tax  upon  it  should  be 
a  percentage  on  its  value  and  progressive  according  to 
the  area. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

Tax  on  Agricultural  Lands  graduated  according  to  Value  and 
Area:  City  Lots  taxed  according  to  Yalue — The  levying  of 
Taxes  on  Land  certain,  simple,  and  just — A  Yeomanry  Class 
could  take  the  Place  of  Tenants  on  a  Subdivision  of  the  Land 
—Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson— The  Moral  Effects  of  Land  Dis- 
tribution— Genius  or  Talent  the  Master  of  its  own  Accidents — 
"  Chill  Penury"  cannot  repress  unless  the  Land  is  held  by  the 
few — The  Tendency  towards  Equilibrium. 

In  arranging  the  details  of  a  system  of  taxation  on 
the  general  plan  here  proposed  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  tax  should  be  graduated  both  according  to  the 
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area  and  according  to  the  value  in  superficial  feet  or 
acres.  The  scale  of  taxation  according  to  area  alone, 
by  which  the  rate  would  be  raised  from  a  figure  almost 
nominal  on  the  first  few  acres  and  on  the  next  addi- 
tional ten  acres  to  a  still  higher  figure,  and  so  on  In 
progression,  till  the  owner  of  hundreds  of  acres  might 
find  it  for  his  interest  to  sell  out  in  small  lots  to  the 
small  farmer,  who  would  be  content  with  thirty  acres, 
or  the  artisan,  who  would  feel  rich  in  the  possession  of 
a  homestead  of  three  acres,  might  work  to  advantage 
on  agricultural  lands,  but  would  not  reach  the  owners 
of  city  or  town  lots,  who  are  generally  the  richest  class 
of  the  community  where  they  live,  and  who  must  be 
reached  and  embraced  in  any  system  which  would  meet 
the  popular  approval.  It  is  true  that  the  owner  of  a 
block  in  a  large  city  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars 
does  not  shut  out  the  small  farmer  or  mechanic  from 
land  fit  for  cultivation,  as  does  the  owner  of  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  acres  of  land  devoted  to  a  park 
and  to  that  sort  of  tillage  which  only  the  rich  can  carry 
on,  and  even  then  does  not  yield  but  a  small  part  of 
what  it  would  if  divided  up  among  a  yeomanry  class, 
each  of  whom  might  make  a  generous  living  by  culti- 
vating a  homestead  of  a  few  acres. 

But  though  the  possessor  of  a  city  lot  does  not  keep 
to  himself  the  food-producing  earth  to  the  same  extent 
as  does  the  large  land-owner,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  would  make  the  land  most  productive,  yet  it  is  a 
landed  possession,  which  he  enjoys  and  from  which  he 
derives  his  income,  and  there  is  no  injustice  in  compel- 
ling him  to  pay  a  tax  on  a  city  or  town  lot, — according 
f        t  25 
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to  its  value, — and  that  the  sum  of  taxation  shall  be 
increased  pari  passu  with  the 'increased  value  of  the 
lot.  In  all  our  cities  and  large  towns  the  improve- 
ments ought  to  closely  correspond  with  the  value  of 
the  land  on  which  they  stand.  No  wise  man  erects  a 
building  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
a  neighborhood  where,  by  reason  of  the  rookeries  and 
hovels  that  surround  it,  its  offices  or  stores  can  only  be 
rented  at  a  low  rate  and  to  a  poor  class  of  tenants.  But 
the  finest  business  structures  in  the  large  cities  are  al- 
most invariably  built  on  the  most  valuable  lots,  and  in 
levying  the  assessments  on  city  property  it  would  be 
feasible  to  fix  the  rate  of  taxation  by  first  taking  the 
valuation  of  all  the  land,  and  on  this  alone,  regardless 
of  all  the  improvements,  levy  the  whole  tax  required 
for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposes.  The  sum 
to  be  raised  in  incorporated  cities  having  thus  been  as- 
certained, the  whole  amount  would  properly  be  col- 
lected from  the  land  on  which  the  buildings  stood,  the 
tax  being  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  each  separate 
lot.  Now,  supposing  that  on  any  block  the  value  of  the 
land  shall  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  it 
will  make  no  difference  to  the  owner  of  an  average  lot 
whether  the  whole  tax  is  collected  from  the  land  or 
half  from  the  land  and  half  from  the  buildings.  It 
would  make  a  difference,  however,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  owner  of  unimproved  city  lots  or  those  occupied 
by  tumble-down  tenements  and  disease-breeding  alleys. 
But  general  legislation  should  neither  favor  nor  en- 
courage that  class.  Of  course  in  some  other  instances 
it  would  make  a  difference,  yet  if  the  general  plan 
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were  to  prove  advantageous  as  a  whole,  individual 
hardships  must  give  way.  Will  a  system  of  this  kind 
simplify  the  method  of  taxation  so  that  on  the  whole 
it  will  be  more  just  and  equitable?  If  so,  then  in 
spite  of  its  occasional  hardships  it  ought  to  come  into 
practice,  but  after  thorough  discussion,  and  so  gradu- 
ally that  every  interest  might  be  adjusted  to  it  with 
the  least  possible  derangement. 

That  the  change  suggested  in  raising  the  taxes  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  State,  county,  city,  and  town 
government  might  be  made  to  bear  justly  and  equitably 
on  the  holders  of  real  estate  in  the  cities,  the  applica- 
tion would  be  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  worked  out  by 
practical  men  experienced  in  the  adjustment  and  levy- 
ing of  taxes.  It  enters  into  the  general  plan  of  gradu- 
ated taxation  only  to  a  limited  degree.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  system  of  a  tax  graduated  according  to  area 
are  chiefly  derived  from  its  application  to  agricultural 
lands.  Having  determined  to  raise  that  portion  of  the 
State  and  county  taxes  which  the  agricultural  lands 
are  to  bear,  the  task  of  levying  them  in  the  manner 
proposed  would  be  simple  and  easy.  The  estimates  of 
the  sums  necessary  to  be  raised  in  each  State  for  the 
following  year  having  been  made  by  the  proper  State 
officials,  and  the  value  of  all  the  real  estate  having 
been  duly  certified  to  by  the  assessors,  the  next  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  estimate  at  what  rate  of  percentage 
the  tax  must  be  levied  in  order  to  realize  the  gross  sum 
required.  This  having  been  done,  and  all  the  landed 
property  having  been  listed  at  its  true  value,  the  amount 
chargeable  to  each  would  be  ascertained  from  the  re- 
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turns  of  the  assessor,  and  then  on  the  collector  of  each 
district  would  devolve  the  duty  of  collecting  it  and 
paying  it  into  the  treasury.  His  task  would  then  be 
easy  and  simple,  as  had  been  that  of  the  assessor  be- 
fore him,  since  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  hunt 
up  hidden  treasures,  stocks,  or  securities.  No  eva- 
sion would  be  possible,  for  the  property  taxed  would 
be  all  out-of-doors  and  visible  to  everybody.  The 
temptation  to  perjury  and  concealment  would  no  longer 
exist,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  change  would  not 
be  a  small  advantage  in  making  these  offences  more 
rare. 

But  the  simplification  of  the  mode  of  levying  the 
taxes  is  only  one  of  the  incidental  benefits  that  must 
result  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  land 
is  the  only  thing  taxed.  If  the  land  must  pay  all  the 
taxes,  and  that,  too,  on  a  scale  graduated  according  to 
the  extent  in  acres,  the  tendency  would  be  to  induce 
the  large  holders  to  part  with  their  unprofitable  do- 
mains, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  laboring  classes 
who  desire  to  secure  petty  farms  and  homesteads.  The 
great  advantage  would  be  the  subdivision  of  land  and 
the  building  up  of  a  yeomanry  class  that  should  be 
the  real  governing  class  of  the  country ;  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  tramp  or  the  proletariat.  If  the  lands 
of  any  State  in  the  Union  were  divided  up  into  small 
farms,  of  which  the  holders  are  the  owners,  as  in  Bel- 
gium or  Holland,  there  would  be  no  poverty  such  as 
is  known  in  all  those  countries  where  the  land  is  mostly 
held  by  those  great  landlords  who  "  grasp  the  whole 
domain."     Of  the  province  of  Flanders,  in  Belgium, 
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says  Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson,*  "  the  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  of  alluvial  soil  along  the  sea-shore, 
is  one  of  the  most  sterile  that  has  ever  been  subjected 
to  human  agriculture,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive, if  not  absolutely  the  most  productive,  in  the  world. 
It  owes  this  to  the  close  condensation  of  population  on 
its  surface,  to  the  division  of  its  soil  into  petty  farms, 
to  the  great  outlay  of  capital  on  their  cultivation,  and 
to  the  high  state  of  intelligence  and,  consequently,  of 
agricultural  skill. " 

This  little  kingdom  has  an  area  of  only  eleven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-three  square  miles,  or 
one  and  a  half  that  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  But 
it  has  a  population  of  four  million  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand,  or  four  hundred  and  forty  to  the 
square  mile,  while  the  former,  which  in  its  natural 
state  was  much  more  highly  favored  by  nature,  has 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  the  square  mile. 

The  errors  of  the  political  school  of  Malthus  and 
Ricardo  became  so  generally  diffused  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  that  it  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally assumed  that  the  chief  cause  of  poverty  and  in- 
sufficiency of  food  is  the  excess  of  population.  But 
Belgium  is  the  most  densely-populated  country  in  the 
world,  and  yet  there  is  less  want  and  less  suffering  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  land  being  so 
divided  up  into  small  farms  nearly  every  family  has 
its  little  garden  spot,  on  which,  by  industry  and  thrift, 


*  Social  Science  and  National  Economy.    By  Prof.  R.   E. 
Thompson. 
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enough  can  be  raised  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
The  farmer  must  be  industrious  in  order  to  live,  and 
he  must  be  intelligent  and  understand  how  he  can 
make  his  little  garden  productive.  His  wife  must  be 
like  him,  and  then  the  children  having  such  examples 
before  them  will  learn  thrifty  habits,  and  wherever 
their  lot  may  be  cast  they  will  "  get  on."  They  can- 
not waste  their  time  in  the  beer-shop,  or  in  idle  loung- 
ing, for  the  incentive  to  industry  is  always  pressing 
them  to  their  duties.  They  are  contented  with  their 
lot,  and  if  they  can  only  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  ways  of  thrift  and  virtue  they  are  satisfied,  and 
are  neither  political  agitators  nor  passive  instruments 
of  demagogues  and  self-styled  reformers. 

It  may  seem  to  some,  and,  iudeed,  to  many  of  those 
who  expect  their  sons  to  achieve  high  honors,  social 
and  political,  in  their  career,  that  such  people  must 
have  little  ambition,  and  that  their  aspirations  must  be 
of  a  low  and  unprogressive  order;  that  the  State  which 
depends  on  such  common  subjects  for  its  leaders  and 
representatives  must  be  left  behind  by  the  bold  specu- 
lators of  a  more  progressive  polity.  But  in  a  demo- 
cratic government  like  that  of  the  United  States,  every 
man  is  "  master  of  his  own  accidents."  There  is 
neither  class  legislation  nor  other  distinction  that  can 
prevent  the  youth  of  enterprise  or  genius  from  rising 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  land,  and  the  most  of 
those  who  have  made  to  themselves  an  honored  and  his- 
toric name  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry 
or  mechanics,  and  have  known  in  their  youth  the  hard- 
ships and  the  advantages  of  labor.     Each  family  has 
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a  pride  in  any  member  of  it  who  lias  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  distinction,  and  each  town  takes  as  a  part  of  its 
own  the  honor  which  any  son  has  achieved.  Henoe  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  when  a  son  of 
parents  who  were  too  poor  to  give  him  the  advantages 
of  superior  education  has  shown  extraordinary  talent 
and  aptitude  for  learning,  the  way  has  been  found  by 
which  he  could  be  liberally  educated.  In  the  back- 
woods of  New  Hampshire,  some  seventy  years  ago,  it 
became  known  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try that  a  boy*  was  growing  up  of  very  exceptional 
promise.  Some  of  those  better  off  than  the  av« 
where  none  were  rich,  thought  that  he  should  be  given 
a  college  education,  and  waited  on  his  parents  to  pro- 
pose that,  if  they  approved,  the  necessary  means  for  that 
object  should  be  contributed.  But  the  parents  did  not 
approve,  and  the  boy,  who  afterwards  got  his  education 
in  a  printing-office,  fully  justified  the  opinion  formed  of 
him  by  the  neighbors  in  his  early  years.  He  became 
the  greatest  editor  and  newspaper  writer  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  and  wielded  an  influence  in  his 
time,  generally  for  good,  which  has  not  been  equalled 
by  that  of  any  other  American.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  and  Horace  Greeley  was  an  exceptional 
man  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  country,  when  a 
boy  shows  such  promise  as  to  be  the  talk  and  wonder 
of  the  neighborhood,  he  is  never  fettered  by  his  acci- 
dents. The  genius  and  talent  that  are  in  him,  whether 
as  a  scholar,  an  inventor,  or  artist,  are  sure  to  be  recog- 

*  Horace  Greeley. 
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nized,  and  the  son  of  the  small  farmer  of  ten  or  twenty 
acres,  whose  natural  abilities  are  but  equal  to  the  son 
of  him  who  has  a  thousand,  is  the  more  likely  of  the 
two  to  win  in  life's  race.  Such  an  aristocracy  as  we 
have  furnishes  but  a  small  part  of  the  governing  power 
of  the  country.  The  undue  influence  of  newly-ac- 
quired wealth  is  and  must  be  of  a  temporary  and 
evanescent  character,  and  were  the  lands  of  the  whole 
country  divided  up  among  small  farmers  it  must  soon 
be  very  much  diminished.  A  community  made  up 
of  citizens  each  of  whom  should  be  in  independent 
though  limited  circumstances,  would  be  not  only  self- 
respecting,  but  would  pay  more  regard  to  the  general 
welfare  than  to  the  ambitious  plans  of  party  leaders,  and 
would  more  closely  watch  and  guard  against  all  schemes 
of  partial  legislation  or  monopoly.  In  such  a  commu- 
nity there  would  necessarily  be  general  discussion. 
The  wits  of  all  would  be  sharpened,  and  the  villages 
and  towns  throughout  the  country  would  be  centres  of 
intelligence  and  speculation,  and  such  mental  evolution 
might  be  predicted  as  occurred  among  the  Peripatetics 
under  similar,  though  less  favorable,  circumstances. 

Among  the  many  plans  and  theories  suggested  by 
writers  on  political  economy,  by  which  the  earth  is  to 
be  made  more  productive  and  want  and  suffering  dimin- 
ished, there  has  been  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment that  this  problem  is  the  most  important  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  philanthropist 
or  statesman.  The  utilitarian  has  driven  out  the  stoic, 
the  idealist,  the  ascetic,  and  the  monk.  With  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  the  mechanic  arts 
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within  the  last  hundred  years  it  is  now  demonstrable 
that  the  earth  may  be  made  to  support  ten  times  the 
population  now  existing  upon  it  with  greater  average 
comfort  than  is  now  enjoyed.  The  fallacies  of  Ricardo 
and  Mai  thus  have  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  obso- 
lete phantasms,  and  the  dread  of  over-population  no 
longer  disturbs  the  wise  student  of  Nature,  who  sees 
that  if  man  will  do  his  part  in  directing  her  forces 
there  must  be  a  near  equilibrium  in  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

The  tendency  to  this  equilibrium  must  manifest 
itself  more  and  more  as  the  population  shall  be  dis- 
tributed more  evenly  over  the  world  and  become  more 
contiguous  to  the  soil  from  which  they  must  derive 
their  support.  So  long  as  the  land  is  held  in  large 
tracts  by  the  few,  and  the  many  are  gathered  in  cities 
and  villages  and  do  not  own  a  foot  of  ground  they  can 
call  their  own,  the  multitude  in  the  best  of  times  must 
dwell  on  that  narrow  verge  which  separates  struggling 
poverty  from  absolute  want,  and  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  panic  the  wail  of  hunger  and  despair  is  heard 
in  the  streets. 

An  optimist  or  constructive  might  say  that  this  state 
of  things  need  not  long  endure;  that  there  is  land 
enough  now  untilled  or  merely  scratched  over,  and 
willing  hands  enough  who  are  "  begging  for  leave  to 
toil"  to  make  those  scraggy  acres  bloom  and  blossom 
and  yield  fruit,  so  that  every  family  might  have  a  com- 
fortable homestead  and  be  able  on  its  few  acres  to  set 
hunger  and  want  at  defiance.  The  nominal  tax  which 
the  owner  of  this  homestead  must  pay  would  have  a 
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strong  influence  in  causing  him  to  hold  it  free  from 
incumbrance  as  a  heritage  to  his  descendants,  and  there 
would  be  small  inducement  for  the  "  lord  of  the  manor" 
or  the  large  farmer  owning  the  adjacent  fields  to  possess 
himself  of  his  garden-patch.  Naboth's  vineyard  would 
have  little  value  to  Ahab  if  the  tax  thereon  were  to  be 
a  hundred-fold  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elijah 
the  Tishbite. 

The  raising  up  of  the  wage-laborer  or  man  of  small 
means  to  a  condition  of  competence  and  comparative 
independence,  the  establishing  of  a  yeomanry  class,  and 
another  of  ingenious  mechanics,  in  their  own  houses, 
gives  a  security  and  permanency  to  law  and  order  that 
can  exist  in  so  healthy  a  condition  in  no  other  state 
of  society.  In  such  a  community  there  is  always  a 
conservative  sentiment  and  an  appreciation  of  merk, 
whether  it  be  the  merit  of  public  spirit  and  enterprise 
among  the  rich  or  of  talent  and  capacity  in  any  other 
class.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  large  land- 
holder to  encourage  the  occupancy  of  his  unprofitable 
acres  by  such  people,  for  with  such  around  him  his 
remaining  lands  must  be  largely  augmented  in  value. 
No  levelling  or  communistic  spirit  is  encouraged-  by 
this  policy,  and  all  its  influences  tend  to  sobriety,  intel- 
ligence, and  industry. 

Though  "the  age  of  faith"  has  passed  away  and 
many  superstitions  have  gone  with  it,  yet  few  would 
now  question  that  the  average  condition  of  the  human 
family  is  far  better  than  in  any  of  the  ages  past.  The 
number  of  people  who  now  inhabit  the  earth  is  esti- 
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mated  by  those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the  dry 
facts  of  history  to  have  varied  but  little  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years.  In  all  this  time  the  poor  have 
outnumbered  the  rich  by  many  times,  and  the  lot  of 
the  multitude,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  one  of  hard- 
ship and  want.  Yet  the  general  condition  of  the  human 
race  has  during  this  time  been  gradually  improving, 
and  for  the  one  or  two  centuries  since  the  old  ideas  of 
prerogative  and  divine  right  have  been  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  doctrine  that  every  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the 
tendency  of  civilization  has  been  very  strongly  towards 
the  amelioration  of  man's  condition. 

Yet  for  all  this  there  is  much  suffering  and  destitu- 
tion, not  only  in  the  densely-crowded  countries  of  the 
old  world,  but  in  these  United  States,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  so  sparse  and  the  soil  so  fertile  it  would  seem 
that,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
justice,  there  should  be  enough  for  all  who  are  willing 
to  labor.  But,  to  the  shame  of  this  generation,  it  is 
not  so.  There  are  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands able  and  willing  to  work,  and  work  hard,  who 
suffer  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  who  see  no 
better  prospects  for  the  posterity  which  is  to  come  after 
them.  Is  it  strange  that  such  should  cry  out  with 
Cain,  "  There  is  no  justice  in  the  earth,  nor  is  there 
righteousness  with  God"?  Or  who  can  wonder  that, 
with  the  greater  intelligence  and  the  clearer  apprecia- 
tion of  their  powers,  the  common  people  at  this  late  day 
are  uneasy,  unrestful,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion ?    They  cannot  see  how  that  it  is  in  the  economy 
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of  God,  or  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  makes  for 
Justice,  that  the  lot  of  man  should  be,  through  count- 
less ages,  a  prolonged  struggle  for  a  miserable  exist- 
ence. They  see,  or  think  they  see,  that  if  those  who 
make  the  laws  and  administer  the  government  were 
actuated  in  all  they  did  by  a  due  regard  to  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  all,  and  "  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number"  were  the  guiding  principle  of  national 
polity,  there  need  be  comparatively  little  of  suffering 
and  want  among  the  moral  and  industrious.  But  to 
those  who  can  see  no  prospect  in  the  future  which  shall 
place  them  more  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  their  desperation, 
they  should  look  indulgently  on  Nihilism,  Communism, 
confiscation,  and  the  general  breaking  up  of  society. 
They  may  think  that  their  condition  cannot  in  any 
event  be  worse  than  it  is,  and  that  if  it  is  their  per- 
petual destiny  to  continue  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
present,  and  they  can  see  nothing  brighter  in  the  evo- 
lution in  nature  as  traced  out  in  the  past  and  foretold 
in  the  future  by  its  prophets,  they  may  as  well  "  curse 
God  and  die;"  and  that  Darwin  and  Tyndall  may 
strike  hands  with  Calvin  and  Torquemada,  and  all 
may  accept  the  earth  as  a  place  prepared  from  the 
foundation  for  suffering,  misery,  and  despair. 

When,  however,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
common  and  individual  interest  may  be  best  promoted 
by  a  policy  which  shall  induce  the  poor  man — mechanic 
or  wage-laborer — to  struggle  and  economize  till  he  has 
secured  to  himself  a  homestead  almost  free  from  taxa- 
tion, and  the  rich  man  to  part  with  his  unprofitable 
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acres  to  avoid  the  high  assessment  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
the  influence  of  the  communist  will  be  gone  and  the 
dynamateur  will  be  universally  regarded  as  a  common 
enemy,  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  wicked  to  live. 

That  any  great  change  for  the  better  may  ever  come, 
it  is  for  the  constructive  and  the  optimist  to  lead  the 
way.  The  leveller  and  the  pessimist  will  only  make 
the  prospect  more  dreary.  To  better  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  the  laws  of  Nature  must  be  more  thor- 
oughly learned,  and  through  them  man  must  lighten 
the  burden  from  his  own  shoulders.  Man  is  to  work 
out  the  improvement,  not  Nature.  In  the  better  des- 
tiny that  awaits  the  human  family  the  sun  will  not 
shine  more  brightly,  nor  the  earth  be  more  fruitful ; 
the  seasons  will  not  be  more  gentle,  the  food  more 
nutritious,  the  air  more  bracing  and  wholesome.  But 
man  will  learn  better  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  en- 
vironments, and  in  the  wiser  adjustment  of  the  means 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  his  support  shall  be 
evolved  that  equilibrium  to  which  from  the  beginning 
all  things  have  been  tending. 


THE  END. 
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Ages  and  Countries,  with  the  Correct  Pronunciation  of  their 
Names.  Edited  by  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  author  of  the  system 
of  pronunciation  in  "  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World."  Royal  8vo.  Complete  in  one  vol.  Sheep, 
library  style,  $10.00.**  Half  Turkey,  $12.00.**  Half  calf, 
gilt  extra,  $12.00.**     Half  Russia,  red  edges,  $12.00.** 

Reader's   Reference   Library. 

Containing  "The  .Reader's  Handbook,"  "Words,  Facts, 
and  Phrases,"  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Familiar  Quotations," 
"  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,"  and  "  Roget's 
Thesaurus  of  English  Words."  5  vols.  Bound  in  half 
morocco,  in  cloth  box,  $12.50.  Or  each  volume  sold 
separately.  • 
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